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With great regret we announce 
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Professor of Central Asian Philology, Harvard University 
Director of the Sino-Indian Institute, Peiping 
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ORACLE-BONE COLOR PIGMENTS 
RosweE.u S. Brirron 


Coloring matter remains on many of the Shang oracle bones 
which come from the Yin Hsii site, Anyang, Honan, and are dated 
roughly 1400-1100 B. C. On the specimens which have come under 
my observation, the colors are black and various reds. They occur 
on the surface, as though originally spread over the entire bone or 
shell in the manner of a varnish, though often reduced now to 
fading traces, frequently passing unnoticed by the naked eye. 
They also occur in the incised lines of writing, embedded in the 
fossae, appearing obviously in better preserved specimens to have 
been applied with great care to illuminate the inscriptions. Typi- 
cal of the fossae colorings are a brilliant red and a dark red tending 
to black. Representative specimens of these two fossae colorings, 
one red and one black, were selected for chemical micro-analysis, 
the results of which are described here. The analysis confirms 
that the red test pigment is cinnabar. In the case of the black 
test specimen the result is not conclusive, but, suggesting carbon 
or organic matter, points to probabilities of a carbon mixture in 
the nature of ink. The possibility of something involving ritual 
blood is not excluded. 

The analyses were done by my colleague Professor A. A. Bene- 
detti Pichler, of New York University, who added to his technical 
skill in micro-chemistry a painstaking interest in this particular 
investigation, for which I wish to express my great gratitude. 

The two test specimens belong to the Princeton Collection of 
oracle bones, which was assembled by the late Dr. Frank H. 
Chalfant, the pioneer Western student of oracle-bone script. 
These pieces were bought from dealers at Weihsien, Shantung, 
in or shortly before 1906, when the collection became the property 
of Mr. Harold Whitcher, now of Shanghai. From him it passed 
in 1927 to Dr. Frederick J. Tooker, now of Kuling, who in 1928 
deposited it on loan at Princeton University, and in 1934 made 
it a gift. Through the courtesy of Professor James Thayer 
Gerould I have had access to the collection. 

Photographs of 102 pieces from the collection have been pub- 
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lished,’ including the two test specimens. Both of these are 
plastron fragments. The black test specimen,? P13, has the 
familiar paleographs of the characters for diviner and divination, 
pu b and chéng A, and of wei &, the eighth of the twelve cyclic 
branches. The red test specimen,’ P 39, has the paleograph for 
tzii 8, nose, self, from. These two specimens are typical of color- 
bearing fossae which have come under my attention. There are 
frequent instances of the black or red-black lines. Of the brilliant 
red, there is also in the Princeton Collection P 51 * which from its 
thickness and texture, as well as its glyphic style and coloring, 
appears to be probably from the same plastron, certainly from the 
same school if not from the same engraver’s hand. In the Peabody 
Museum collection, assembled by Mr. Langdon Warner in 1914 
in Hsiao T’un village at the site, there are some twenty fragments, 
more or less, incised in the same style and bearing the same 
coloring matter. 

The results of these two analyses must not be generalized 
beyond the limitations of the test specimens at hand. Single speci- 
mens only were tested, one red and one black. It is not thence to 
be assumed that all red and all black on all oracle bones from 
Anyang are of the same chemical nature as these two specimens. 
In particular, the nature of these two fossae color pigments must 
not be assumed to apply to surface colors, which were not tested 
at all. Furthermore, the specimens are purchases made at a dis- 
tance from the site, and the most that can be said is that they 
appear, on the basis of general criteria, to be authentic Yin Hsii 
relics. It is to be hoped that similar analyses will be made of 
other specimens, including black pigments in larger quantity to 
facilitate the chemist’s labors, and also including specimens which 
have been excavated under scientific control. 

Following are technical reports of the two analyses, kindly 
furnished by the investigating chemist. The yellowish and color- 
less anisotropic crystals, quartz or silicates, would seem to be loess 
particles that became intermixed with the coloring matter during 
the centuries underground. 


? Roswell S. Britton, Yin Bone Photographs, New York, 1935. 
* Op. cit., p. 16. 

* Op. cit., p. 10, and magnified six diameters on p. 11. 

* Op. cit., p. 16. 





ORACLE-BONE COLOR PIGMENTS 


Report oF Proressor A. A. BENEDETTI PICHLER 


Small particles of the pigments were removed with the use of a 
micromanipulator and transferred to microscope slides for chemi- 
cal investigation. 

P 39. Red Pigment. Microscopic investigation of the pigment 
showed a mixture of red particles of the color of cinnabar mixed 
with yellowish and colorless particles which were anisotropic. 
Treatment with hydrochloric acid had no visible effect. Bromine 
dissolved the red particles, while the yellowish particles remained 
unchanged (probably quartz or silicates). The bromine solution 
gave on addition of calcium chloride a crystallization of calcium 
sulfate, which proves the presence of sulfide sulfur in the dissolved 
red particles. Treatment of the bromine solution with metallic 
copper resulted in an amalgamation of the copper which was 
visible with the unaided eye. Heating of the amalgamated copper 
gave a distillate consisting of droplets of mercury. As the amount 
of mercury found was of the same magnitude as the amount of 
sulfur detected, it can be safely assumed that the red particles 
in the pigment consist of mercuric sulfide (cinnabar). This find- 
ing is confirmed by the typically red color of these red particles. 

P13. Black Pigment. Also the black pigment consists of a 
mixture of colorless, anisotropic crystals with a few black particles. 
Neither of the constituents of the mixture is dissolved by water, 
hydrochloric acid, or bromine water. The colorless, anisotropic 
particles may be quartz or silicates as in the case of the red pig- 
ment. Ignition changes the color of the black particles to white. 
Black oxides that turn white on ignition are not to be considered 
in this case. Black sulfides are excluded since the sulfur test 
cannot be obtained with the black pigment. It seems permissible 
to assume that the black particles might be organic matter or 
carbon. It might be blood in a highly decomposed state. How- 
ever, it is impossible to obtain a positive haemin test (for blood). 
The black pigment appears to have been partially destroyed, as 
the content of the black particles varies considerably in the dif- 
ferent specimens. In some of them the black matter has nearly 
disappeared, and the inscriptions appear light grey or nearly 
white. An extensive investigation might be required to bring the 
question of the black pigment to a satisfactory conclusion. 





A NOTE ABOUT INGENUOUSNESS IN THE ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF MENCIUS 


Rurvus Suter 
Liprary oF CONGRESS 


Two important elements in the Confucian ethical philosophy 
are filial piety and fraternal love. But there are other factors 
equally well-known such as “ saving one’s face,” worldly shrewd- 
ness, and perhaps the general idea that the moral value of an 
act is to be measured in terms of its social effects rather than of 
its individual intrinsic character. We of the west are prone to 
criticize the Confucian ethic as too much preoccupied with the 
external form of conduct, as confusing morality with what almost 
amounts to observance of a kind of ethical ritual. Most west- 
erners, therefore, would not expect to find in Confucian thought 
such a notion as that under certain circumstances ingenuousness 
may be a virtue and even part of the character of the perfect 
sage. The point of the present paper is that in the work attributed 
to Confucius’ great expositor, Mencius, a passage occurs which 
may be interpreted as advocating, or at least as implying a com- 
mendation of, ingenuousness. 

There is, indeed, much in the Confucian tradition which renders 
any interpretation suggesting that ingenuousness may be a virtue 
improbable at the outset. In The Analects,’ for instance, the Duke 
of Shé says: “ Among us here there are those who may be styled 
upright in their conduct. If their father have stolen a sheep, they 
will bear witness to the fact.” Confucius replies: “ Among us, 
in our part of the country, those who are upright are different 
from this. The father conceals the misconduct of the son, and 
the son conceals the misconduct of the father. Uprightness is to 
be found in this.” Here Confucius may be interpreted as meaning 
that if a father do something wrong, the son to “ save the face ” 
of the parent should act as if he were unaware of the father’s 
error. Even if the father should delegate a misdeed to the son, 
the son’s duty would be to obey, but to obey as if he were inno- 
cent, ingenuous; to give the appearance that he was deceived. In 


1 Lecce, The Chinese Classics’, 1.270. 
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reality the father, the neighbors, and the son himself would know 
that there was no ingenuousness involved. The situation would 
simply be that filial piety and family pride would require a certain 
attitude on the part of the son, and the maintenance of this 
attitude would be a part of uprightness. 

Again, in The Mencius there occurs a passage which illustrates 
clearly the common notion that the Confucian ethic leaves no 
place for real ingenuousness. The passage is complicated as it 
contains a story within a story, and the situations represented 
are so remote from our western idea of situations illustrative of 
moral principles that one may find it difficult to follow the reason- 
ing. The substance of the passage, however, is as follows: Wan 
Chang, who has been asking Mencius questions about the great 
sage Shun, recalls how Shun’s father and younger brother tried 
treacherously to murder him in order to fall heir to his riches. 
Afterwards, when the brother, Hsiang, went into Shun’s palace, 
Shun, instead of being dead, was there “ on his couch playing on 
his lute. Hsiang [dissimulating] said, ‘I am come simply because 
I was thinking anxiously about you. At the same time, he blushed 
deeply. Shun said to him [heaping coals of fire on his head as it 
were, a form of “ saving face ” to which we in the west are not 
strangers], ‘There are all my officers:—do you undertake the 
government of them for me.’” At this point Wan Chang begins 
to ask the questions important for our purposes: “I do not know 
whether Shun was ignorant of Hsiang’s wishing to kill him.” 
Mencius answers: “ How could he be ignorant of that? .. .” 
The questioner resumes: “ In that case, then, did not Shun rejoice 
hypocritically ? ” Mencius replies, “ No.” Then to make clear his 
answer he launches into the story within a story: “ Formerly, 
some one sent a present of a live fish to Tzii-ch‘an of Chéng. 
Tzii-ch‘an ordered his pondkeeper to keep it in the pond, but that 
officer cooked it, and reported the execution of his commission, 
saying, ‘ When I first let it go, it appeared embarrassed. In a 
little, it seemed to be somewhat at ease, and then it swam away 
joyfully.’ Tzii-ch‘an observed, ‘It had got into its element!’ 
The pond-keeper then went out and said, ‘ Who calls Tzii-ch‘an 


* Op. cit. 2. 347-348. 
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a wise man? After I had cooked and eaten the fish, he says,— 
It had got into its element! it had got into its element! Thus a 
superior man may be imposed on by what seems to be as it ought 
to be, but he cannot be entrapped by what is contrary to right 
principle.” 

The moral Mencius implies in this parable is that the master 
deliberately allowed himself to be imposed upon. This, in the 
Confucian conception, was the dignified attitude to take. He knew 
that the servant had cooked the fish and had lied to him. He was 
not entrapped. But there was a large amount of self-satisfaction 
to be derived from the self-knowledge that he was above noticing 
petty deceit. If he had let the servant know, moreover, that he was 
aware of his trickery, the servant would have “ lost face,” and the 
master would have lost a servant. Finally, there may have been an 
element of self-satisfaction in the master’s being privately aware 
that the servant was deceiving himself by supposing that he had 
deceived his master. 

Applying this parable to the question whether Shun was hypo- 
critical, Mencius concludes: “ Hsiang came in the way in which 
the love of his elder brother would have had him come; there- 
fore Shun sincerely believed him, and rejoiced. What hypocrisy 
was there?” In western fables Shun would have been exhibited 
to greater advantage morally if his own honesty had been so 
great that he had been unable to believe in Hsiang’s duplicity; 
but here the principle involved is different. Shun and his younger 
brother were both perfectly aware that Shun knew all that had 
been transpiring. So Shun was sincere and there was no hy- 
pocrisy. His attitude was merely the sign that he had risen 
superior to the occasion. 

In view of these two passages, which imply the virtue of a 
state of mind the antithesis of ingenuousness, that ingenuousness 
should ever, in the Confucian tradition, have been regarded as 
part of the perfect moral character, appears, as has been said, 
highly improbable. The dignity of “saving one’s face,” and the 
policy of being “ wise as an owl and silent as a snake ” so domi- 
nates Chinese ethical thought that one might almost be justified 
in concluding a priori that ingenuousness as a moral category has 
no place in Confucian ideology. But now we come to the passage 
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in The Mencius to which we referred at the beginning of the 
present paper, and it is difficult to interpret it on the usual pre- 
supposition to which westerners are given in their treatment of 
Confucian thought. Ch‘én Chia, a minister in the state of Ch‘, 
has been trying to console his prince for a serious political blunder. 
His consolation takes the form of pointing out the fallibility of 
even one of the greatest of the sages of antiquity. “ The duke of 
Chou,” * says Ch‘én, “ appointed Kuan-shu to oversee the heir of 
Yin, but Kuan-shu with the power of the Yin State rebelled. If 
knowing that this would happen [the duke of Chou even so] 
appointed Kuan-shu, he was deficient in benevolence. If he ap- 
pointed him, not knowing that it would happen, he was deficient 
in knowledge. If the duke of Chou was not completely benevolent 
and wise, how much less can your Majesty be expected to be 
so! ...” This is the background of our passage. Now the pas- 
sage itself. Ch‘én visits Mencius to discover, among other things, 
how the duke of Chou, being a sage, could err. After Ch‘én has 
asked who the duke of Chou was, and after Mencius has answered 
that he was an eminent sage, Ch‘én continues: “Is it the fact, 
that he appointed Kuan-shu to oversee the heir of Yin, and that 
Kuan-shu with the State of Yin rebelled?” “It is.” “Did the 
duke of Chou know that he would rebel, and purposely appoint 
him to that office?” Mencius says: “He did not know [this 
is the all important point].” “Then, though a sage, he still fell 
into error?” Mencius replies with one of the startling, right- 
about-faces often characteristic of his argumentative style: “ The 
duke of Chou was the younger brother. Kuan-shu was his elder 
brother. Was not the error of Chou-kung in accordance with what 
is right ? ” 

The first reaction to this passage, of course, is to maintain 
again that the duke of Chou was merely “ saving the face ” of his 
family. But if this interpretation be sound, the least one may say 
is that Chou-kung “ saved face” at an inordinantly heavy cost, 
for as a consequence he was forced into war with the Yin. On the 
other hand, in this passage Mencius says plainly, “He did not 
know.” A more reasonable interpretation, and one which adheres 
with complete literalness to the text, would be that here we have 


® Op. cit. 2. 224-225. 
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a logical development of the idea of fraternal love. The saintly 
sage, Chou-kung, carried his respect for his elder brother to the 
point that he actually was deceived by him. Ingenuousness in 
a younger brother’s respect for his elder brother would be, in a 
sense, the ne plus ultra of the development of fraternal love, and 
fraternal love, along with filial piety, loyalty to the sovereign, 
etc., is as much a part of the Confucian ethical system as the 
emphasis on “saving face” and on being a shrewd practical 
statesman. We may inagine, furthermore, that after the duke of 
Chou had awakened to Kuan-shu’s deception he would have 
gathered a maximum of self-satisfaction from such considerations 
as that ingenuousness, after all, affords an inner mental poise, an 
impregnability, a superiority to troublesome circumstances, which 
is almost absolute. Sincere ingenuousness is a type of emptiness, 
of sublime passivity, which was worthy of a great sage. 

It may be of interest to note the remarks of the two principal 
commentators on Mencius about this passage. Chu Hsi* refers 
to the error of the duke of Chou as being “ what he could not 
avoid ” rather than as an instance of gullibility; and he draws a 
parallel between this passage and the one we have discussed in 
which Shun and Hsiang figure. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that Chu Hsi was perhaps more interested in exhibiting a 
consistency in Mencius than in recovering the original thought of 
his author. If we consider the annotation of the earliest of the 
commentators on Mencius, Chao Ch‘i,® we shall find a more literal 
treatment of the text. Chao Ch‘i says: “ Mencius supposed that 
although Chou-kung knew Kuan-shu was not virtuous still he 
need not have known that he would rebel. Chou-kung thought 
that since he was Kuan-shu’s younger brother therefore [Kuan- 
shu] loved him. Kuan-shu knew that since he was Chou-kung’s 
elder brother therefore [Chou-kung] looked up to him. [It was a 
case of] family affection. That Chou-kung in this case should 
have erred, was it not also right ? ” 


“Ssu-shu Chi-chu [QP 46 74 , Ssu-pu Pei-yao ed., The Mencius, 2.21a* BAR 


PARR R.- 
® Méng tzii, Ssii-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 4. 1la®-11b*: Hh@+URBAARAERK 


BH. PR YMA, MAEM, KEL. FREAD, 
RAL. RRB. MARKERS EF. 





REVIEWS 


C. P. Soa (Sua Chih-p‘ei 225%), A Chinese First Reader, pp. 
35+179, University of California Press, Berkeley, Cal., 1937. 
$3. 

It is a pleasure to welcome this beginning book for elementary 
classes in Chinese. Professor Sha has carefully selected 540 indis- 
pensable characters which he gradually introduces to the student 
in the course of fifty-three well graded lessons, consisting of phrases 
and sentences, chiefly in the spoken style. So practical is this 
little book that one cannot help but regret that the author did not 
add the few more pages and the few compounds in his vocabulary 
that would have permitted its use by the serious student who is 
working alone. Such persons will be forced to buy an inferior, 
more expensive book in order to read an indispensable introduc- 
tion. It must be conceded, however, that Professor Sha intended 
his volume for use only under the guidance of a teacher. 

The glossary to the volume occupies thirty-five pages arranged 
in alphabetical order according to the Wade-Giles system. The 
author writes you for yu when the character is read on a third or 
fourth tone. This reproduces good Peiping usage, and to be con- 
sistent a form huei should have been introduced for hui when the 
character is a third or fourth tone. Such a trifle, of course, is not 
a criticism of the book. The remaining 179 pages contain the 
Chinese text and one page of errata. In addition, one will find a 
title-page written by Professor Hu Shih and one page containing 
the 540 characters in the order of their appearance. It would 
have been better if the pronunciation of the characters on this 
page had been indicated. 

A quick perusal of the vocabulary has noted the following mis- 
alignments which might annoy an uninformed user: p. 11, lower 
by one character the romanizations hsiao, hsieh, and hsien; p. 12, 
lower by one character the romanizations hsiung, hsii, and hsiieh; 
p. 35, raise by two leads the romanizations yung and yii. 

The preface contains a statement which might mislead the un- 
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initiate. Professor Sha expresses the opinion “ that a vocabulary 
of two thousand characters would equip a Western student to read 
modern Chinese and to carry on almost independent research.” 
My own opinion—and it is just an impression based upon ex- 
perience and observation—is that such a person, presumably 
working in modern history, economics, sociology, or politics, should 
be able to read anything appearing in a newspaper of a calibre 
similar to the Ta Kung Pao KZ*#. I doubt very, very much that 
the vocabularly of the indispensable portions of this journal are 
restricted even to five thousand characters. To print our own 
HJAS we have a variety of about ten thousand characters, yet 
practically every issue forces us to enlarge our font. It is my belief 


that the author has estimated too optimistically. 
J. R. W. 


Derk Boppz, Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking, as recorded 
in the Yen-ching Sui-shih-chi, pp. 22+147, Henri Vetch, 
Peiping, 1936. In China, Mex. $9; in U.S., Old Corner Book- 
store, Boston, Mass., $4.50. 


This is an annotated and well illustrated translation of Tun 
Li-ch‘én’s Yen-ching Sui-shih-chi BBE , HIREFEL (Notes on 
the Festivals at Peking) which was compiled at the close of the 
last century. The work does honor to both the translator and the 
publisher; we hope that they will continue in the good example 
set. All who know the city of Peiping will want to own the book, 
and students of folk customs may consider it an authoritative 
source. 

It is necessary, however, to formulate certain remarks regarding 
problems which in no way affect the genuine contribution which 
Mr. Bodde has made to our field. With the exception of nien-hao 
the author has followed for the handling of names the model set 
by competent western Sinologues. Since there is no reason to 
deviate from established high standards, the reviewer would like 
to express the hope that in the future the author and his publisher 
will follow the only usual competent practice by writing Ch‘ien- 
lung, Kuang-hsii, etc. Such pleonasm as “ Emperor Wu Ti of the 
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Han” (p. 3, note) and “the T‘ang Emperor, Ming Huang” (p. 
44, note 3) could easily be avoided with no inconvenience to the 
general reader but with great joy to the specialist, who also likes 
to read good translations such as this. 

There are times when the translation is literal to a fault. On p. 
vii we are told that the title of Tun Li-ch‘én’s book means literally 
“ Record of a Year’s Time at Yen Ching.” Here, however, the 
author has torn apart the old compound swi-shih which can be 
shown, from a juxtaposition of some of the many examples in the 
literature, to mean nothing other than “festival.” The literal 
translation of the title, therefore, can only be “ Record of,” or 
better, “ Notes on the Festivals at Yen-ching.” The noun pao-chu 
KEPT is given two different translations on p. 1: line 5, “ fire- 
crackers ”’; last line, “ bursting bamboos.” I find the former more 
preferable by far. When on p. 91, line 3, the term ta-ping 47K 
is translated “ striking ice,” I fail to see that the word-for-word 
rendering accomplishes anything; “ getting in the ice ” would be 
more natural and better. At the top of page 44 one might note 
that the realgar salve is smeared at the nose and ear openings [i- 
No authority seems to be given for Appendix F. I would not 


question its reliability, but since it is hardly the result of a re- 
calculation by the author, it strikes me that it would have been 
better to indicate the source or sources. 


J. R. W. 


D. T. Suzux1, The Training of the Zen Buddhist Monk, pp. 14+ 
111, 1934; An Introduction to Zen Buddhism, pp. 152+8, 
1934; Manual of Zen Buddhism, pp. 232, 1935, The Eastern 
Buddhist Society, Kyéto; American Agents: Marshall Jones 
Co., Boston. Prices $2.50, $1.75, and $2.50 respectively. 


All three of these publications, printed and illustrated very 
attractively, are authoritative descriptions of one of the most 
interesting of the Japanese Buddhist sects. They can be recom- 
mended without reserve to all interested in the religious life of 
Japan. Even students of Buddhism in general will find the books 
sympathetic and useful as an introduction. 


¢. i. WF. 
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J. J. Branpt, Introduction to Literary Chinese*, pp. 12 + 352, 
Peiping, 1936. U.S. $5.50. 


The present book is recommended only for the use of those 
unfortunate enough to have to study written Chinese without a 
teacher. The present reviewer, however, would not condone its 
use in classes where competent guidance is available, for he doubts 
that the normal student learns to handle any language well once 
he has depended upon translations to help him over the rough 
spots. This, he feels, is particularly true of Chinese where the 
lack of inflectional guides demands that the student develop, un- 
der sympathetic guidance and by trial and error, a sort of in- 
tuitional sense for the correct reading of a text. 

The author presents the book with due recognition of the 
pioneering character of present attempts to describe Chinese gram- 
mar. All competent workers in the field recognize this state of 
affairs, but we shall not break the veil of ignorance until the vari- 
ous particles have been studied historically. The present reviewer 
feels that work such as Walter Sumon’s “ Die Bedeutung der Final- 


partikel %,” MSOS 37 (1934), part 1, 143-168, is vitiated, in the 


first instance, by over-formulation. He believes that it would be 
better to strive for simpler and much more fundamental explana- 
tions. The particle i is hardly anything more than a perfective- 
forming, weakening at times to a mere emphatic, final. On the 
other hand, it can be justly doubted whether Henri Maspero’s 
summary * can be of use to anyone other than a seasoned Sinologue. 
Certainly it would be of no use whatsoever in the beginning classes 
which I face every year, and I would even go so far as to question 
whether any people could express their ideas or communicate with 
one another on such a “ grammatical” basis. At any rate, it is 
certainly more comprehensible to ourselves, and to our students 


1 Cf. “La langue chinoise,” in Conférences de l'Institut de Linguistique de Université 
de Paris, Année 1933, Paris, 1934, p. 43: “Il y a en chinois deux sortes de relations 
Ge subordination trés générales qui s’expriment par la position: l’une, que j’appellerai 
relation de détermination, se marque par |’antéposition du mot subordonné au mot dont 
il dépend; l’autre, que j’appellerai relation de direction, se marque par la postposition 
du mot subordonné au mot dont il dépend. Et tout mot chinois peut recevoir des 
compléments des deux espéces soit séparément, soit simultanément.” 
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also, it is hoped, if we attempt, as much as possible, to formulate 
fundamental concepts in a frame-work of our own grammar. 

Brandt’s explanations for the word érh ii strike me as too 
varied. Vissiére’s description (Premiéres lecons de chinois*, Leiden, 
1914, p. 185) is, in my opinion, much better: “La particule ii 
éul, Et, placée entre deux verbes ayant méme sujet, marque la 
simultanéité des deux actions, dont la premiére indique la facon 
dont la seconde se produit.” For my own classes this has been 
reduced to the formula A il B, with the explanation that B takes 
place under A circumstances. Vissiére’s formulation has the merit 
of providing in the translation, “ et,” what will probably prove to 
be the literal meaning of the word, while, at the same time, it 
describes how it may be best rendered into such languages as 
French, English, or German: i.e., by treating whatever precedes 
the érh as an adverb or a subordinate clause. 


J. R. W. 


Tine Ssii-yii #15 and Knight Biccerstarr, An Annotated 
Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works, Yenching 


Journal of Chinese Studies, Monograph No. 12, pp. 6 + 271, 
Peiping, 1936. American agent: Harvard University Press, 
$1.50. 


This book, compiled in English, is a collection of information 
indispensable to all students of China’s history and culture. The 
authors have carefully described for readers of English the books 
of reference which are at the disposal of those who read only 
Chinese. It is not, therefore, in every detail the book that would 
have been prepared under the guidance of a western Sinologue, 
for he is forced to include in any summary the work of Japanese 
and Westerners. To give this indispensable volume full value as 
a guide to the “ Western students ” for whom it was intended, it 
is to be hoped that it will be widely reviewed and that each re- 
viewer will make those slight alterations and additions which his 
own work and experience justifies. 

The present reviewer has, naturally, looked more particularly 
at the sections on Buddhism and chronological concordances. 
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Under the former heading I would reject completely the one and 
only book mentioned. For centuries now, except for slight negli- 
gible flurries here and there, Buddhist studies have been dead in 
China. The only reference books in this subject worth the name 
are in Japanese, and these are numerous. The most comprehensive 
one, in my opinion, is the Bukkyddaiju PEKEE, 3 vols., Tokyo, 
1914-1922, and recently re-issued in six volumes in smaller format 
(Tdky6, 1935-1936) at six yen per volume. There is also to be 
published a seventh volume containing indices. For Taoism, in 
the place of the one item mentioned I would substitute Wéng 
Tu-chien’s index, which is mentioned in a note on p. 45, and add 
the catalogue compiled by Father L. Wiecrr, Taoisme, tome I, 
Hsien Hsien, 1911. In addition, I believe that I would have men- 
tioned Chang Chiin-fang’s Yiin Chi Chi Chien ®#5 , ZECH, 
compiled somewhere around 1000 A. D., and the Wu-shang Pi-yao 
HELMS (cf. JA 226.314; Wieger’s Taoisme 1124; Tao Tsang 
768-779) for which I can now give no author or date. When one 
considers that the two items, which I have just rejected, were 
mentioned under the rubric “ Bibliographies for Special Subjects,” 
their inadequacy is still more glaring. 

Among the chronological concordances one must add the follow- 
ing: Father P. Hoane, Concordance des chronologies néoméniques 
chinoise et européenne, Variétés sinologiques No. 29, Shanghai, 
1910 and Father M. Tcuana, Synchronismes chinois, V.s. No. 24, 
1905. 

These remarks are not to be construed as in any way an adverse 
criticism of the book as published. The items that I have sug- 
gested were excluded by the limitations of the original plan of the 
Bibliography ; I do think that the plan should have been a little 
different. Nevertheless, the book is still excellent as it stands and 
absolutely indispensable. The low price of U.S. $1.50 puts it at 


the disposal of all. 
J. R. W. 
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BULLETIN DE L’EcoLe FRANGAISE D’EXTREME—ORIENT 
Vol. 34, 1934 (Hanoi, 1935) 


1-173. Gasparpong, Emile, Bibliographie annamite. 

The present study constitutes the first reasonably adequate 
repertory in any language of the literature of Annam; if not 
positively definitive, it is still likely to remain the standard for 
long decades to come. Already in 1904 a summary list of 175 
native sources for Annamite history was published in this same 
journal ; but at that time no bibliography whatever was known to 
be extant. The titles of that list were extracted by L. Cadiére 
from more or less casual citations in a general history of the coun- 
try; and to these were added notes made at first hand by Paul 
Pelliot in the disordered royal library at Hué. Gaspardone, who 
has recently been appointed Professor of Annamite at l’Ecole des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris, has been able for several 
years to study the now pre-eminent library in that language at 
the school in Hanoi. He has had access to the unique bibliography 
inserted by Lé Qui-d6n ##H4¥ in his Dai Viét théng su Kiwis se 
of 1749, a general history of Annam which is fortunately modelled 
on the Chinese standard histories. He has employed also the re- 
casting of the same list with notes by Phan Huy-chu #7 in the 
sole Annamite encyclopaedia, Lieh triéu hién-chuong loai chi FEW 
2 Hz , completed in 1821. 

Prof. Gaspardone’s introduction serves to point clearly the 
marked cultural inferiority of Annam to her northern neighbour. 
He stresses the low volume of scholarly production, the irrespon- 
sible alteration of texts without warning, the usual failure to mul- 
tiply manuscript in print, and the rapid destruction of all books 
by war, civil disturbance, fire, climate, and insects. The titles of 
this repertory are presented in classified order under four main 
heads: government; history; literature; and legends, Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, and various treatises. Entries are numbered con- 
secutively up to 154, but by no means all of the books described 
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are known to survive today, such is the penury of the literary 
heritage of Annam. The titles are accompanied by a rich com- 
mentary. The work closes with a European index, and with two 
indexes of persons, titles and subjects, solely in Chinese characters. 


175-400. Mus, Paul, Barabudur, les origines du Stipa et la trans- 
migration. Essai d’archéologie religieuse comparée. 6¢ partie, 
Genése de la Bouddhologie mahayaniste. 

This is the third instalment of an important publication which, 
still unfinished, extends to 800 pages (BEFEO 32. 269-439 and 33. 
577-980). In absence of a table of contents, the chapter headings 
are here reproduced: I, L’origine des Cing Jina (Amitabha, Akso- 
bhya, Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava, and Vairocana) ; II, Le 
Grand Miracle et la dispersion de Prajapati; III, Affinités vish- 
nouites: elles sont récentes. Buddha et Brahma; IV (Either the 
heading or the chapter itself has been omitted. Pp. 224-231 might 
logically be entitled: The late conception of a primordial Adi- 
buddha) ; V, Rapport des bouddhistes et du Buddha. Statues 
votives; VI, Nirmanakaya = corps d’artifice; VII, Sambhogakaya 
=corps communiel; VIII, Art et bouddhologie. L’acrayaparavrtti 
a Touen-houang; IX, Le dharmakaya du Lotus de la Bonne Loi; 
X, Les sources de la notion de dharmakaya; XI, La communica- 
tion de la nature de Buddha; XII, Les Mahasamghika et le 
Lokottaravada; XIII, Hiuan-tsang et le Trikaya; XIV, La struc- 
ture de l’espace et la multiplication des corps du Buddha; XV, 
Une version pali de l’acrayaparavrtti. 

It may be recalled that Prof. Przyluski has contributed to the 
first volume of the HJAS (pp. 251-256) a correction to one of the 
many novel interpretations advanced by M. Mus. 


The following books are reviewed: 
651-652. Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, 
Ssi K‘u Ch‘tiian Shu Tsung-mu chi Wei Shou Shu-mu Yin-té 09 i 
At A RAGE A 5144, Peip‘ing, 1932. 


Yu, P. Y. and Giiuis, I. V., Title Index to the Ssi K‘u Ch‘iian 
Shu, Peip‘ing, 1934. Joint review by Emile GASPARDONE. 


The kuei-hsieh 5&4 method of 4-corner notation is character- 
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ized as “ a simple complication of the system invented by ingenious 
Mr. Wang Yiin-wu ”; and the numerical-alphabetic scheme de- 
vised by Commander Gillis receives hardly more sympathy. Yet 
each possesses some genuine merit. 


652-653. Aoyama Sadao, Tu-shih Fang-yii Chi-yao Sakuin, Shina 
Rekidai Chimei Yoran FFE, MRAMMBRI], Se ARE HH 
442%, Toky6d, 1933. Review by Emile Gasparpone. 

The book is described as an excellent dictionary of historical 
geography, containing 30,000 names with modern identification. 
The inconvenience of arrangement in Japanese syllabic order is 
partly compensated by a stroke index. 


653-664. Yerrrs, W. Perceval, The George Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion, Catalogue ..., Vol. III, Buddhist Sculpture, London, 1932. 
Review by Claude Pascatis. 

This long review discusses inconclusively origin of the pointed- 
leaf nimbus; draws attention to Yetts’ citation after Iwasaki 
Masumi of the early Shih Sung Lii +f (Nanjio, Cat. no. 1115; 
in French Cheu Song Liu, not Sseu Tsong Lowen) which mentions 


the primitive Indian ban against representation of the Buddha; 
and combats proposed identification of a bhikshu as Kacyapa, 
and of a Siamese Dipankara as protector of seamen. 


664-700. Anpersson, J. G., Children of the Yellow Earth, Studies 
in Prehistoric China, London, 1934. Review by M. Couant. 

A careful digest of the whole content of the book, chapter by 
chapter. 
700-703. Paumeren, Nils, Kansu Mortuary Urns of the Pan Shan 
and Ma Chang Groups (Pal. Sin., Ser. D, III, 1), Peking, 1934. 
Review by M. Co.ant. 

An enthusiastic summary. 
703-704. Amano Keitaré, Hompé Shoshi no Shoshi K#FHAR, 
ASPB 7 Hi (Bibliography of National Bibliographies) , Osaka 
and Tokyé, 1933. Review by Emile GAsPaRDONE. 


A temperate analysis of what is plainly an indispensable guide 
to 177 Japanese bibliographies published prior to 1868, and 4,373 
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items issued since that date (including, it seems, many sale cata- 
logues). A topical arrangement is accompanied by concise notes, 
and by two indexes in the order of the kana syllabary. 


704-707. Guwns1 Kiichi, Jishichi-seiki ni okeru Nis-Shamu Kankei 
BAB, +i cw 6 ARERR (The Relations of Japan 
with Siam in the XVIIth Century), Toky6, 1934. Review by 
Kim Yung-kun. 

The reviewer outlines the content of the book, which is based 
in part upon the collections of the National Library in Bangkok, 
and which embraces the relations of each country with European 
states as well as with each other. He rates the work highly among 
the several in its field, and documents his criticism with a wealth 
of supplementary bibliographic reference to both western and 


Japanese literature. 
C. S. G. 


BULLETIN OF THE MusEuM oF Far Eastern ANTIQUITIES, 
STocKHOLM 


No. 6, 1934 (1935) 


9-79. KaruGrEN, Bernhard, Early Chinese mirror inscriptions. 
The learned Géteborg professor has increased our already con- 
siderable debt to him by preparing a repertory of 257 different 
inscriptions found upon Chinese mirrors earlier than T‘ang in 
date, and by translating all of them, with indication of rhymes 
where these exist or formerly existed. The repertory is based 
principally upon five Chinese and nine Japanese publications, to 
which Dr. Karlgren, who aims to record every variant which is 
reliably reported, has found it needful to add only a score of in- 
scriptions, for the most part from direct observation in Swedish 
collections. It is annoying that, instead of supplying proper biblio- 
graphic citations for the fourteen books on which he draws so 
heavily, he refers to T‘oung Pao and to Yetts’ two bibliographies 
in the ponderous and costly Eumorfopoulos catalogue, vols. I and 
II. Pardonable misgivings may be occasioned by his sweeping 
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compliment (p. 11) to Lo Chen-yii #im=,—whose Han Liang 
Ching i-lai Ching-ming Chi-lu RMRUKRBABR in the Liao 
Chit Tsa-chu EEF (1929) has furnished a full half of the 
inscriptions,—that “ we can rely implicitly on his decipherings.” 

The correctness of the translations, in face of serious difficulties 
of palaeography and substance, is certainly much enhanced by the 
excellent method of direct comparison. In view of the evident 
merit and practical utility of the considerable task which has been 
accomplished, it is regrettable that the Chinese texts of the in- 
scriptions have been compressed into seven pages of solid manu- 
script, interrupted only by small boldface numbers of the citations. 
For it may be remarked that, to use it as a tool for translation of 
a fresh inscription, which will frequently be in archaic script, it 
is the Chinese version of all these texts which must be scanned. 
That task could have been greatly facilitated by columnar presen- 
tation in type of these 257 inscriptions. 


81-136, 53 pl. Anprrsson, J. G. and Patmaren, Nils, The Ex- 
hibition of Early Chinese Bronzes Arranged on the Occasion of 
the 13th International Congress on the History of Art, Stockholm, 
September 1933. 

Both the exhibition itself and this partial reproduction of it aim 
to assist in formulation of a definite scheme for classification of 
Chinese bronzes. Formal discussion in which foreign visitors par- 
ticipated pointed to certain tentative conclusions (pp. 84-85). 
While some types of vessel are common to both, “ the decorative 
style of the early dynasties has no forerunners whatsoever in the 
Neolithic periods.” Its origin is still unknown. Objects from the 
Pacific area with which parallels are evident are all of very late 
date. “ Everything goes to show that the Yin style is older than 
the Eurasian animal style.” It was suggested that provincial 
variations might explain the diversity among bronzes of apparently 
similar period. 

The later article of Karlgren which is reviewed below largely 
supersedes the present attempt to define the Shang and Middle 
Chou styles. Similarly Andersson’s later study of the goldsmith’s 
art is capital for the inlay technique and style of the Later Chou. 
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But the itemized characterization of low relief decoration in this 
last period (here called “ Huai”) remains the fullest, most pre- 
cise, and best documented which is yet available (p. 93). A four- 
page postscript is devoted to review of Bishop W. C. Wurtt’s 
Tombs of Old Loyang (Shanghai, 1934). The photographic re- 
productions are clear and in most cases significant. The first three 
plates present specimens of pottery, stone, ivory, and bone from 
Anyang. 


137-149. Karucren, Bernhard, On the Date of the Piao Bells. 
The inscription cast on a series of five bells which exhibit the 
“teeming hooks and volutes” characteristic of the Late Chou 
decorative style is important as a means of dating the beginning 
of that style. The bells and their inscription have been described 
and reproduced by Wuits, op. cit., pp. 40-43, 162-163, pl. 
CLXVITI-CLXIX, and CLXXXIII. The inscription records be- 
stowal of honors by the Chou king, by the prince of Chin #, and 
by the chief of the Han # house upon a man who had served with 
distinction in military campaigns against Ch‘in # and Ch‘ ¥. 
The inscription is dated in the 22nd year of a reign which is pre- 
sumably that of King Ling @ of Chou, 550 B.C. Indeed the 
campaigns mentioned in it appear to be those which we know 
from literary sources were waged in 559 and 555 B.C. Prof. 
Karlgren demonstrates that only two alternative dates can be 
proposed, and carefully analyzes the events which have been re- 
corded in connection with each. He shows that the date 380 ad- 
vanced by Kuo Mo-jo #{$jk# for the bronze casting is improbable 
because no such attack upon Ch‘i as is mentioned by the inscrip- 
tion is recorded of this period until 378. The other alternative 
date, 398, provides a satisfactory explanation only if it be assumed, 
in face of silence of the literary sources, that Han joined with 
Wei %&% in sending troops against Ch‘in in 409-408. Argument 
from silence is fully conclusive in neither case; but it must be 
agreed that a strong probability emerges in favor of the date 550, 
which may tentatively be accepted as that at which the Late 
Chou style of low relief decoration had already acquired distinctive 
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character. Karlgren cites (pp. 148-149) another bell of similar 
style which is unmistakably dated by its inscription prior to 512 
B.C. 


151-152. Kocu, A., Die Frage der Huai-Tal-Funde. 


No. 7, 1935 (1936) 


No. 7 and No. 8 are being distributed together in the autumn of 
1936. The first three articles of No. 7 and the chief component 
of No. 8 were actually published, however, nearly a year ago, not 
as No. 7 as might fairly have been expected, but as a “ pre-view ” 
volume entitled Yin and Chou Researches, of which many copies 
were sold in London on the occasion of the mid-winter special 
exhibition of Chinese art. By that procedure the regular sub- 
scribers were deprived of their normal privilege of prompt ex- 
amination of its most important and timely contents for two years, 
unless they were prepared either to break their files or to purchase 
those contents twice. It may be hoped that this indefensible 
innovation will be neither emulated nor repeated. 


1-38, 21 pl. Anprrsson, J. G., The Goldsmith in Ancient China. 


Attention is called to the presence of gold inlay in a bronze wine 
bucket which is attributed to the Shang and reproduced by Wu 
Yiin 22 in his Liang-Lei-Hsien I-Ch%t T‘u-Shih Wi ese 28 i BR. 
Specific reference to chapter and page (I, 9a-10b) in this six- 
volume work is omitted, although it is no less important than in 
the case of a western book. An axe of Shang type with now empty 
fossae for inlay is described and illustrated from the H. G. Oeder 
collection. It is important as the earliest reported specimen of 
fire-gilding. Bishop White’s book is again appreciatively reviewed 
(pp. 7-8) with the conclusion that “ the only absolutely safe way 
is to leave each object . . . to tell its own story.” Emphasis is 
placed on the simultaneous occurrence on his vessel no. 252 (a 
large square open bowl with rectangularly panelled walls) of 
decorative zones which have been hitherto erroneously distin- 
guished as “ Ch‘in style” and “ Han inlay.” Line drawings of 
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several bronzes in the method introduced by Bishop White help 
materially to clarify the detail of complicated patterns, especially 
in the case of tubular, inlaid, or heavily corroded specimens. It 
is rather startling (p. 13) to find the naturalistically feathered 
necks of birds consistently described as “ scale-covered,” appar- 
ently because the scale motif is considered typical of the “ Middle 
Chou.” A color plate and line drawings illustrate lacquer frag- 
ments from near Wei Hsien #;$% in Northern Honan. A round 
gold sheet with impressed pattern is believed to come from Hsin 
Cheng #788. A large wine jar of square section in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania is noted alike for an all-over 
intricate geometric pattern of malachite inlay, and for a genuine 
incised inscription of the Warring States period. Careful examina- 
tion of White’s plate CIX (not CLX) shows a jar of similar form 
and the same decorative pattern. 

Dr. Andersson isolates and illustrates variations of four decora- 
tive elements which are characteristic of the strong, geometric 
inlay style: the volute and triangle, the diagonal and volutes, the 
quadruple volute, and the T-figure. He points out (p. 36) that 
these dominate inlaid work of the period from before 550 B.C. 
(the Piao bells) until well into the 3rd century (the vessels of 
King Yu tig of Ch‘u 4% who ruled at Shou Chou #)W\ in the Huai 
#é valley, 237-228 B.C.). Throughout this period inlay technique 
was a coordinate of the richly interlaced low relief decoration of 
teeming hooks and volutes which has in recent years been labelled 
“ so-called Ch‘in ” style. If the latest discoveries have made it 
plain that such a term is misleading, the proposed alternative label 
“ Huai ” is hardly less so. No doubt archaeological practice sanc- 
tions use of a primary site as a type-name, but Huai is badly 
adapted to such usage. It is the name of a drainage basin of such 
considerable extent that an assumption is unavoidably created 
that geographical rather than chronological limitations are in- 
tended by its use. Both Andersson and Karlgren carefully explain 
the special sense in which they employ it. In view of the fact that 
we now know this style of decoration to have been largely preval- 
ent throughout the latter half of the Chou dynasty it seems that 
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the simplest possible label, and the one which needs no explanation, 
is the obvious one, “ Late Chou Style.” That its use persisted 
through the ephemeral Ch‘in “ dynasty ” of a dozen years need 
cause no more perplexity than continuance of the Shang style 
during the first centuries of the Chou. Incidentally, since the 
Chinese have long used the term “ Shang ” for the earliest bronzes, 
it seems needlessly confusing for us now to substitute the synonym 
ct Yin.”’ 

39-60, 7 pl. Karusecx, Orvar, Anyang Moulds. 

In August and December 1934 Mr. Karlbeck, who was long 
stationed in Anhuei as engineer in charge of the railway, and who 
has since acted as purchasing agent for the Stockholm museum 
and for a syndicate of northern European collectors, was able to 
buy 170 fragments of porous clay moulds which had evidently 
served for the casting of bronzes, and which he believes come from 
the site of a Shang or early Chou foundry near Anyang. Mr. O. 
Elmquist, head of a modern bronze casting company in Stockholm, 
contributes the result of his observations. He points out that, 
intermediate between use of a permanent mould and that of a 
wax model, whether the latter be fashioned freely over a core or 
moulded in sections, there is another technique of direct casting 
in a sectional mould which might serve more than once. The frag- 
ments here illustrated are parts of moulds of this character. 

The great majority served to produce ku f&§ trumpet-vases and 
chiieh # libation cups, with a sprinkling of other early types. No 
set is complete, but it is clear, e.g., that for a chiieh cup four 
vertical sections were used, extending part way down the legs 
from the top, with a fifth to pass inside the handle, and additional 
sections for the plain lower legs and ornamental knobs atop the 
twin posts. All were locked together by tenons and mortices; 
and a core was suspended from the top. Diagrams illustrate 
arrangement of sectional moulds for a ku vase. Comparison of 
the moulds with finished products shows that before the final 
assembly of the parts, these were commonly joined in pairs and 
the cracks between them carefully filled. Hence a finished bronze 
may show but three joints even though six sections have been 
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separately removed from it. Naturally the moulds reflect the 
decoration which it was their function to impart. Karlbeck sug- 
gests that careful excavation of the site from which these frag- 
ments come might establish comparative chronology for the 
patterns of Anyang bronzes. 


61-69, 4 pl. Karupecx, Orvar, Anyang Marble Sculptures. 


Chief among the miniature marbles described is an almost 
hemispherical monster with buffalo horns and ample, stylized 
wings. It measures only six inches in length. 


71-144, 16 pl. Bereaman, Folke, Lou-lan Wood-carvings and Small 
Finds Discovered by Sven Hedin. 


Sven Hedin in March 1900 discovered the site of the Chinese 
military station of Lou-lan on the northern shore of Lop-nor, and 
returned a year later to gather what vestiges he could of the 
rather tenuous civilization of the region, which was occupied about 
260-330 A.D., perhaps even somewhat earlier. The scanty re- 
mains are fully described by Mr. Bergman, who faithfully calls 
attention to errors in Conrady’s earlier account of part of them, 
and to the many suggestive parallels with objects illustrated by 
Stein, Foucher, and others from Indian, Iranian, and Central 
Asiatic sites. Notable is a wooden relief which represents a 
Buddhist divinity holding a trident while he sits with crossed 
ankles in the attitude which Pelliot has noted as that of the Iranian 
kings, and which is distinctive of many Northern Wei figures at 
Yiin-kang (pp. 89, 129, pl. VI). 


145-221, 20 pl. Monretx, Gésta, Sven Hedin’s Archaeological 
Collections from Khotan. 


The substance of this article is in general far removed from 
strictly sinological interests, but the introductory pages (145-154) 
bring together much information concerning the history of archae- 
ology affecting the Khotan oasis, and the early propagation of 


Buddhism into Central Asia. 
Cc. S. G. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE ARTICLES OF Shigaku Zasshi #3BAMIE, Rekishi 
Chiri FES HB#BR anv Shirin 4k For 1936 


These three publications are possibly the leading historical jour- 
nals of Japan. The first two, which are published by groups con- 
nected with the Téky6 University, appear monthly, while Shirin, 
which is edited at the Kyéto Imperial University, is published as 
a quarterly. Both it and Shigaku Zasshi include articles on all 
phases of world history, but I have omitted those which do not 
deal primarily with the Far East. In order to complete the ab- 
stracts of Shigaku Zasshi articles of the year 1934 (Vol. 45), 
which I prepared for the typewritten publication of the American 
Council of Learned Societies entitled Abstracts of Articles Appear- 
ing in Current Japanese Periodicals, I have included four articles 
from the last three months of that year. 

The abstracts have been arranged in roughly chronological order 
under the three headings, China, Korea and Japan. My own un- 
familiarity with Korean and the uncertainty of the pronunciation 
of many ancient Korean words and names has been a serious 
handicap in writing the abstracts on Korea, and I have been 
forced to resort to Chinese or Japanese pronunciations when the 
authors did not themselves indicate the ancient Korean readings. 
It should be noted that both volumes 67 and 68 of Rekishi Chiri 
appeared in the year 1936. Shirin has the names of the authors 
and the titles of the articles rendered into English on the back 
cover, while Shigaku Zasshi does the same in German. However, 
one cannot trust either the transliteration of the names or the 
translation of the titles as given in the latter journal, for there 
are frequent and sometimes glaring errors. I have abbreviated 
the names of these three periodicals as SZ, RC and S. 


CHINA 


SZ 47, 9, 1098-1125. Umenara Sueji ##JR KG: The Ancient 
Tombs of An-yang and of Chin-ts‘un in Ho-nan, “ Kanan Anyé 
to Kinson no Kobo” WHRLBtE SHORE. 

Mr. Umehara briefly introduces to Japanese scholars the more 
recent excavations made around the so-called Waste of Yin near 
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An-yang in the northern extremity of Ho-nan. These excavations 
have not yet been fully published but have recently been brought 
to the attention of the occident by Bishop White, Mr. Pelliot and 
others in the pages of The Illustrated London News (March 23 
and April 20, 1935) and elsewhere. Mr. Umehara also discusses 
the rather haphazard excavations made at Chin-ts‘un near ancient 
Lo-yang #)% in the center of the same province, which Bishop 
White has already presented to the scholarly world (Tombs of 
Old Loyang, Shanghai, 1934). From a comparison of the objects 
from these two sites with each other and with other ancient finds 
the author makes rough calculations of their dates on stylistic 
grounds. The Chin-ts‘un finds, he believes, are from the fifth to 
the second century B. C. and are to be considered as of an artistic 
period directly preceding the Lo-lang #£} finds of Korea of the 
first two centuries A.D. If a century elapsed between the styl- 
istically consecutive Chin-ts‘un and Lo-lang periods, the time 
between the non-consecutive An-yang and Chin-ts‘un finds was 
presumably even greater, and the An-yang finds, therefore, very 
probably do date back to their traditional epoch, the Yin dynasty 
(before 1134 B.C.) . 


SZ 47, 12, 1397-1444. Hamacucur Shigekuni #0 Hfj: The 
Chiang-tso-ta-chiang of the Han Period and Its Workers, “ Kan- 
dai no Shésakudaish6 to Sono Ekito ” MAUD IFFEATE & 2D BFE. 
During the Han Dynasty the Chiang-tso-ta-chiang was the office 
in charge of the building and repair of state religious edifices, 
palaces, government buildings and fortifications of the capital, 
Imperial meusoleums and the grounds pertaining thereto. It was 
created in 153 B.C. when the name of the office of Chiang-tso- 
shao-fu #%4E2> fF was changed to Chiang-tso-ta-chiang. At first 
there were five assistant officers (two ch‘éng ® and three hou 
4) and eight departments, each under a ling 4 and a ch‘éng *- 
Of these the shih-k‘u #;/fi was in charge of work in stone, the 
tung-ytian-chu-chang 3§ [&)=% of work in wood for the Imperial 
tombs and the chu-chang +% of all other work in wood, while the 
ch‘ien-chiao BiiKE, hou-chiao ##KE and chung-chiao *P#E may have 
been the three chén-kuan 3%’, which were in charge of the mak- 
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ing and laying of bricks and tiles. The specialized functions of 
the two remaining departments, the tso-chiao FE and the yu- 
chiao ARE, are not known. 

The greatest task of the Chiang-tso-ta-chiang was the building 
of Imperial mausoleums. Not only were the tombs themselves of 
imposing size, but it was also the custom to found a new hsien #& 
(sub-prefecture) around each tomb and to build the government 
buildings and fortified town required for a hsien. However, no 
hsien was founded at Yiian-ti’s 70% (48-35 B.C.) tomb, and after 
Ch‘éng-ti Ki? (32-7 B.C.) was forced to give up his attempt to 
found a hsien around his own mausoleum the practice was definitely 
abandoned. Possibly because of the resulting reduction in the 
work of the Chiang-tso-ta-chiang one of the assistant officers and 
the ch‘éng of each department were dropped in 22 B. C. 

In keeping with the general policy of economy of the Eastern 
Han the office of Chiang-tso-ta-chiang was not at first revived, 
and the construction and repair work of the government was 
turned over to the yeh-ché #§# , the office in charge of the recep- 
tion of guests, although from 50 to 57 A. D. the post of Chiang-tso- 
ta-chiang may have been temporarily restored for the construction 
of the mausoleum of Kuang-wu-ti 36H. In 76 A. D. the office 
was definitely revived, possibly because Chang-ti #7 was con- 
sidering the creation of hsien for the tombs of his two predecessors. 
Under the Eastern Han there seems to have been but one assistant 
officer and only one department until in 124 a yu-chiao was added 
to the existing tso-chiao. This change may have come as a result 
of the large public works carried out for the the benefit of certain 
unscrupulous cliques who dominated the youthful An-ti i after 
he took the reins of government into his own hands in 121. 

Under the direction of the Chiang-tso-ta-chiang were several 
kung-chiang VE (engineers, skill workers) , but as was commonly 
the case during the Han dynasty, the bulk of the laborers con- 
sisted of criminals (t‘u f& or t‘u-li $E#R). These sufficed for 
ordinary enterprises, but when some exceptionally large work was 
undertaken not only was the Chiang-tso-ta-chiang provided with 
larger numbers of criminals but also huge levies or ordinary citi- 
zens were employed for specific brief periods. These citizens were 
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not obtained by a national corvée system, for the yu-i ##4% of the 
central government included the transportation of taxes, guard 
service and attendance on officials travelling to and from the 
capital but was not a corvée in the usual sense of the word. This 
work may have been considered as kéng-tsu 3228, the regular 
corvée of the local governments, although at times it was clearly 
an exceptional burden not included in the ordinary tax system, 
for sometimes it was imposed on women as well as men. 


S 21, 1, 124-158. Mryazaxi Ichisada #1 %€: Historical Notes, 
“ Tokushi Sakki ” 528). 

This article contains miscellaneous notes on the following nine 
points in ancient and medieval Chinese history. 

1) The biography of Yu Méng fm in chapter 126 of the 
Shih-chi $280 2 

2) A comparison of some points in the Shih-chi and in the 
Chiien-han-shu WWF chapters on huo-chih SH (the increase 
of wealth) . 

8) A study of the hsiang #8 system of the Han period, of the 
san-lao =% and of other officers of the hsiang and of its subse- 
quent decline. A hsiang was a local unit traditionally consisting 
of 12,500 families, but Mr. Miyazaki estimates the real number to 
have been somewhat over 1000. 

4) A brief notice pointing out that during the epoch of the 
Three Kingdoms (220-265) statistics of defeated or decapitated 
enemies were recorded as ten times the actual number. 

5) A discussion of the decline of population after the Han 
dynasty during the Wei #4 and Chin # periods (220-419). He 
includes barbarians like the Hsiung-nu #4 and the Hsien-pi ## 
in his analysis but has no very clear summary. 

6) A study of the relatively large role played by barbarians, 
such as more or less sinicized Turks (T‘u-chiieh 2K) and Uigurs 
(Hui-ho #4#Z) , in the military groups which disrupted the peace 
in the last years of the T‘ang and helped to found the many small 
succession states. 


*See HJAS 1. 261. 
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7) An analysis of the basic reasons for the shift of the capital 
from Lo-yang or Ch‘ang-an #% to Pien-chou (FH (K‘ai-féng-fu 
BAStH¥) during the period of the Five Dynasties (907-960) . 
Lo-yang as the center of the empire was long a suitable capital, 
except when military reasons or the place of origin of the ruling 
dynasty made Ch‘ang-an the imperial residence, but these two 
capitals became increasingly inconvenient whenever larger quan- 
tities of grain had to be imported up the rivers from the east and 
south. Pien-chou, located near the juncture of the Yellow River 
and the canal from the Huai *@ region built by Yang-ti & (605- 
617) , became an important depot of this tribute rice and in time, 
because of its more strategic economic location, attracted the 
government to it. With the rise of Peking and new waterways 
it later sank into relative unimportance. 

8) Acomparison of the rights of nu-pi S4## (slaves) and tien-hu 
{i (farm hands) of the Sung period with the rights of the corre- 
sponding nu-pi and pu-ch‘ii #hHH of Tang times. The murder of 
such people by their masters in the T‘ang dynasty was a relatively 
minor offence, but in Sung times it called for the death sentence. 

9) An attempt to explain the disproportionately small number 
of individuals as compared with the large number of households 
recorded in the Sung registers. The usual explanations are: a) 
the failure to register all members of families in order to escape 
taxes, b) the recording of households in excess of actuality on the 
part of officials in order to receive rewards (Sacharoff) and c) the 
omission of women and children in census records (Giles). Mr. 
Miyazaki supports this last explanation with statistics.” 


SZ 47, 10, 1235-1258. Nuva Noboru +£#HEE: Several Types of 
Legal Documents of the T‘ang Period Excavated at Turfan, 
“ Tsurufuan Shutsudo no Té-dai Héritsu Shiryé Sishu” “8% 
HED FER BEE SE BA 

Mr. Niida has published a few Turfan texts, some for the first 
time, and has added detailed notes and comparisons with similar 
Central Asian documents published either in the west or in Japan. 


* See below pp. 12, 13. 
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Among the documents which he publishes here are some frag- 
mentary census registers of the late seventh and early eighth cen- 
turies,: which on the whole show the same characteristics as do 
those of Tun-huang? but which, he holds, prove that the redis- 
tribution of the land was still attempted at that time. There is 
also a document of 741 concerning the sale of domestic animals * 
and a most fragmentary bit which seems to be part of a document 
regarding a loan in kind.’ Five documents of the year 765 concern 
loans,* most of which were guaranteed by five individuals, each of 
whom was responsible for a certain sum, which usually was identi- 
cal for each of them. In the case of the absconding of one of the 
five, the others were responsible for his share, and two of the docu- 
ments clearly state that they were to be held responsible for any 
failure of one member to return his share. There are also two 
fragments,’ presumably both from the same document, which con- 
cern leased fields.* 


SZ 47, '7, 819-879. Suzux1 Shun #A%: The Census Records of 
the T‘ang Period Discovered at Tun-huang and the Chiin-t‘ien 
System, “ 'Tonké Hakken Td-dai Koseki to Kinden-sei ” #2 % 5 


BRAR Bal. 


Mr. Suzuki is not the first to treat of these records, but he 
draws some new conclusions from them in regard to the T‘ang 
chiin-t‘ien 43H system. According to this system the nationalized 
land was to be divided among the households of the country in 
accordance with the number, age and status of their members. 
There were usually three different categories of fields, k‘ou-fén- 
tien O4+H (allotment fields), small house plots and yung-yeh- 
tien 73H, which were supposedly for the cultivation of trees 
such as the mulberry. 

The 29 household registers of the eighth century found in Tun- 
huang show clearly that only a small proportion of the fields to 
which these households were entitled were actually in their posses- 


*In the possession of Mr. Nakamura Fusetsu 7 TASH . 
? See the following article. 


* Printed in the Seiiki Koko Zufu Pg ik A am. 


“In Berlin. ® See also SZ 47, 12, 1491. 
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sion. With the exception of small areas called house sites, all the 
land that could legally be considered to be yung-yeh-t‘ien was so 
registered, although in some cases the total amount of fields was 
less than the area of yung-yeh-t‘ien due the household. Any excess 
of fields over the yung-yeh-t‘ien was usually registered as k‘ou- 
fén-t‘ien, although some households had “ purchased fields” or 
very small tracts of “ merit fields ” (hsiin-t‘ien 1/1). However, 
the number of k‘ou-fén-t‘ien usually fell far short of approximating 
the area due each family, and their “ merit fields ” were relatively 
insignificant.’ These figures clearly show that not only was the 
land area of this region but a small percentage of what was neces- 
sary to a complete enforcement of the system but also that usually 
as much land as possible was registered quite arbitrarily as yung- 
yeh-t‘ien. The reason for this was that yung-yeh-t‘ien could be 
transferred by sale and were hereditary, not having been subject 
to the redistribution of the cultivated area in accordance with 
family changes. Also, no longer were there limitations on the 
crops to be grown on such fields. 

The existence of these registers is often cited as proof that the 
system was still in operation to some extent in the eighth century, 
but Mr. Suzuki believes that on the contrary they prove that the 
system could not have been in operation and that the registers 
were compiled as mere formalities. He points out that one family 
even frankly recorded an excess of k‘ou-fén-t‘ien, and he holds that 
the surrendering of its k‘ou-fén-t‘ien by another family which re- 
tained only a small house plot was a case of the lowering of the 
status of that household from that of “ citizens” (liang-k‘ou 
1) to that of “ paupers ” (chien-k‘ou RED). 

It is generally believed that the system may have persisted 
longer in the periphery of the empire than in the central region. 
Therefore, since in the eighth century the system seems to have 
been wholly inoperative even in remote Tun-huang, Mr. Suzuki 
concludes that during much of the seventh century it must have 
been working most imperfectly if at all. In conclusion he discusses 
the general history of the chiin-t‘ien system in T‘ang China, point- 


* There are excellent charts summarizing the registers on pp. 829-830 and 855-856. 
3 
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ing out that it was primarily a scheme to give the peasants suffi- 
cient land to keep them from absconding and to insure an adequate 
peasantry to bear the tax burdens. It was effective in the early 
years in the distribution of lands which had been abandoned dur- 
ing the civil wars, but it was never an instrument of land redis- 
tribution as it professed to be. Rapidly it became a dead letter as 
the tax system of the nation was slowly reshaped, resulting finally 
in the so-called liang-shui WBE (double tax) system of 780. 


§ 21, 3, 507-563; 4, 752-810. Nasa Toshisada #27: A Frag- 
ment of a T‘ang Excerpt of a T‘ang Code, “ T6-shéhon T6-ryé no 
Ichi Ibun ” SFSb4 HAF O—3HX (Parts Three and Four) . 


SZ 47, 4, 500-516. Isum Fumio AFF3C#HE: A Study of the Scale 
of Yen-yiieh. Supplement on Ch‘ing-kung and Kung-ch‘ing, 
“ Engaku Seiritsu Kd. Tsuketari Seikyi to Kyisei to ni tsuite ” 
PMB, MS t tee RUT, 

The music borrowed from the northwestern barbarians (hu- 
yiieh #18) during the medieval period of political disunion 
developed along different lines in the north and in the south of 
China and was called ch‘ing-yiieh ##3 in the latter region. After 
the unification of the land by the Sui the two types of music united 
to form the popular yen-yiieh #4, which supplanted the classical 
ya-ytieh H€%, thus bringing in the “new” as opposed to the 
“old” period of Chinese music. Mr. Ishii compares the scale of 
yen-yiieh with that of ya-yiieh and with the European scale. His 
conclusions are summarized in charts on pages 513 and 514, which 
even a layman can comprehend despite the highly technical nature 
of the remainder of the article. 

In a short supplement he points out that, in ya-yiieh notes such 
as ch‘ing-kung tf, ch‘ing is a prefix to the name of the shéng & 
scale and indicates half a tone “ sharp ” of the said note. On the 
other hand ch‘ing suffixed either to the notes of the lii ## scale 
(e.g., huang-chung-ch‘ing 3% Sf, ta-lii-ch‘ing KEY) or to those 
of the shéng scale (e.g., kung-ch‘ing tf) is the symbol of the 
said note one “ octave ” above normal. Similarly, the “ flat ” sign, 
cho %, when suffixed to notes indicates that they were an 
“ octave ” below normal. 
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§ 21,1,57-66. Oxazaxi Fumio Mi@3CK: On the Hsin T‘ang Shu, 
“ Shin-tdjo ni tsuite ” PHB ET . 

Dr. Okazaki first discusses the problem of the authorship of the 
Hsin T‘ang Shu and treats in brief of the shifting responsibility of 
its compilation and of the inability of those in charge to cope with 
the task. He discusses the respective parts of Ou-yang Hsiu 
bar, Sung Chi Aik, Lii Hsia-ch‘ing AIH, Sung Min-ch‘iu AR 
*, Wang Ch‘ou = and of Ku Ch‘ang-chao #& ¥ in this often 
condemned work. However, the major thesis of this article seems 
to be a defence of the Hsin T‘ang Shu, not primarily as an histori- 
cal source from the modern point of view, although Dr. Okazaki 
does find some points on which it can be defended on this score, 
but as a significant work indicative of the development of a 
national consciousness and philosophy of history in China. Despite 
its lack of objective standards and its inclusion of material of 
doubtful historical value, it had a profound influence on the 
thought of succeeding years, and it was a forerunner in the 
philosophy of state to be found in Chu Hsi’s &¥* Tung-chien 
Kang-mu 38448. Dr. Okazaki even implies that Ou-yang Hsiu 
felt his task to be to compile a work which like the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
4#K would be not so much a history as a book of moral guidance 
for rulers. As a result there was great emphasis placed on “ proper 
terminology and correct facts,” on loyalty and on rebellious min- 
isters. With a revived consciousness of the state, the compilers 
attempted to portray the T‘ang dynasty as a “ standard of imperial 
virtue.” Whatever the shortcomings of the work may be as his- 
tory, from the standpoint of the development of “ national polity ” 
(J., kokutai BUH) the Hsin T‘ang Shu is of great significance. 


SZ 47, 1, 83-105. H1no Kaizaburd H 2FPA= 88: Concerning Kuei- 
hu during the Sung Dynasty and also the Problem of the Census, 
Sédai no Kiko o ronjite Kok6 Mondai ni oyobu” AKO RF & ie 
UT AA PBI: RS, 

Under the Sung for the purpose of taxation the people were 
divided into five classes of property holders, of which the first 
two were the richer classes, the third those possessing approxi- 
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mately 100 mou ® (now about one sixth of an acre) of land and 
the last two the partially tenant farmer class, with still a sixth 
category of simple tenants not included in the tax system. In the 
eleventh century the two upper groups owned approximately half 
of the total land, and consequently on them fell the heaviest bur- 
den of taxation and the onerous tasks of the corvée. Also it was 
they who bore the brunt of the malpractices of ho-mai-fa MAE, 
which was originally a system of cash payments to the people for 
goods but which in time was variously abused, sometimes no pay- 
ment whatsoever having been made. As taxes were on a graduated 
scale all households naturally wished to be registered in a lower 
category with consequently reduced rates. At the same time, as 
grants and tax exemptions in time of stress were first dispersed 
among the lower categories, the desire of all groups to reduce the 
status of their registration was further strengthened. The prin- 
cipal way of accomplishing this was called kuei-chi ###¥, abbre- 
viated from kuei-ming-chi-ch‘an #844 #5 #, which meant the divid- 
ing of one’s property among non-taxable units, such as monasteries 
and local officials, or among poor neighbors and farm hands, par- 
ticularly the latter.. The dangers of this system to the owner in 
the case of dishonest nominal owners are evident. To overcome 
them the owners resorted to what was called t‘o-hu #*F, meaning 
simply the subdivision of the household, although usually no 
actual divisions seems to have taken place. Taking this process 
one step further, they reached the system called kuei-hu #2F , 
abbreviated from kuei-ming-chia-hu #i43RF, which although 
practically identical with t‘o-hu was the use of completely fictious 
households in order to divide the wealth of a prosperous family 
into smaller units than would have otherwise been possible.” 

As for the problem of the census records, from the Sung period 


+ Kuei-chi in the Ming period was the same as in the Sung, but the Ming practice of 
putting one’s property under the name of some influential personage did not yet exist. 

* Mr. Hino suspects that even in kuei-chi some of the nominal owners were also 
fictitious, in which case Kuei-chi would amount virtually to kuei-hu. Throughout his 
distinctions between the three, particularly between t‘o-hu and kuei-hu are not very 
definite, but that is probably because of the sometimes vague and diversified uses of 
these terms in the original Chinese texts. 
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itself the attention of scholars has been drawn to the dispropor- 
tionate Sung ratio of approximately two individuals to one house- 
hold as opposed to 5:1 for the other periods of Chinese history. 
Some have explained this by maintaining that the character k‘ou 
FD in the Sung records represented not simple individuals but tax- 
able persons (ting J ), but this thesis seems untenable for it does 
not explain such startling discrepancies as the ratio of almost 
2.9 :1 in Ssii-ch‘uan as opposed to less than 1.7:1 in the Chekiang 
region. A more plausible theory is that the avoidance of registra- 
tion on the part of individuals, which existed in all periods of 
Chinese history, was intensified in Sung times because of an onerous 
poll tax. This is obviously the reason for the difference in the 
ratios in Ssii-ch‘uan and Chekiang, for in the former this poll tax 
was not collected. However this theory fails to explain the low- 
ness of the ratio (less than 2.9: 1 as opposed to 5:1) of Ssu-ch‘iian. 
Mr. Hino solves the problem by quoting a southern Sung writer, 
Li Hsin-ch‘uan “ 4% , who quite directly states that the dis- 
crepancy in the ratio was due primarily to kuei-hu, which mul- 
tiplied the households falsely, and secondarily to individual eva- 
sion of registration, the latter accounting for regional variations. 

The wealth of references to kuei-chi, t‘o-hu and kuei-hu indicate 
how wide spread were these malpractices. Attempts to stop the 
fictitious subdivision of households by prohibitions and exhorta- 
tions proved vain, and despite the positive reform policies of Wang 
An-shih £2 and of the southern Sung the evils continued 
throughout the period and seriously impaired both government 
and society by upsetting the system of taxation. 


SZ 47, 8, 974-1029. Mikami Tsuguo ~ EX; On the Po-chi- 
lieh of the Beginning of the Chin Dynasty, “ Kinsho no Bokkyo- 
kuretsu ni tsuite” @#)D HREM IT, 

The half barbarian north Manchurian tribe of Wan-yen 5¢#fi 
of the Tungusic Juéen (C., Ju-chén &) people in the years 
1114 and 1115 suddenly seized the greater part of Manchuria, and 
its chieftain, A-ku-ta PUT, assumed the dignity of Emperor 
(T‘ai-tsu AA 1115-1123) of the Chin dynasty (1115-1234). In 
the next two decades they swept southward and conquered much 
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of north China and Inner Mongolia. Their spectacular rise to 
power entailed a rapid transformation of their simple tribal 
administration into that of a Chinese empire, and it is the transi- 
tion stage of the Po-chi-lieh system which Mr. Mikami has chosen 
for his study. 

The Po-chi-lieh were high officials who acted both as a supreme 
council of state under the Emperor and as the leading generals 
of the nation. Composed apparently only of members of the rul- 
ing family and exclusively of warriors with distinguished records, 
the group was really nothing more than a modified form of the 
ancient tribal council of chiefs. Po-chi-lieh itself was only a sini- 
cized form of the title of chief, begile or begin (C., po-chin ##), 
which were cognates of the Manchu beile (C., pei-lo R®) . 

The title of T'u-po-chi-lieh #8 or “ Supreme Chief ” was applied 
to A-ku-ta before the founding of the empire when in his crescent 
power he was no longer satisfied with the title of Chieh-tu-shih 
i 2 or “ Military Governor ” under the Liao % dynasty (907- 
1201). This title in turn was dropped when A-ku-ta became 
Emperor in the first month of 1115, and it had no relation to 
the Po-chi-lieh system, which was inaugurated in the seventh 
month of the same year. Already in 1116 Chinese were allowed 
to administer conquered Chinese territories, and in 1123 a Shu-mi- 
yiian 18 #6, followed in 1126 by a Shang-shu-shéng #4 , was 
established to administer the Chinese section of the realm. In this 
manner the government was divided as it had been under the 
Kitan (Liao). After several reforms in the Po-chi-lieh system 
which tended towards the Chinese type of administration, the 
whole was eventually abolished in the first month of 1134, and the 
state was unified under a Chinese type of government. 

The various titles of regular Po-chi-lieh all seem to have been 
prefixed by the term Kuo-lun l#@, which in certain cases seems 
to have been lost or customarily omitted. Kuo-lun was the 
Chinese equivalent of gurum, meaning “ country ” or “ national,” 
so the term Kuo-lun .. . po-chi-lieh really amounted to “ Minister 
of State.” The various Po-chi-lieh appointed in the seventh month 
of 1115 were: 
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1) the An-pan-po-chi-lieh ##¥£, an office held by the heir pre- 
sumptive who was the younger brother of the Emperor. An-pan 
no doubt is allied to dn-pdn-lah (great, many), and, therefore, 
the title meant “ Great Minister.” 

2) the Kuo-lun-po-chi-lieh, revised two months later to Kuo- 
lun-hu-lu-po-chi-lich 7. Hu-lu and its cognates meant “ com- 
mander-in-chief,” so the title amounted to “ Prime Minister of 
State ” and was given to a prince whose renown was only second 
to that of the emperor himself. 

8) the (Ko-lun) -a-mai-po-chi-lich PAR. A-mai, Mr. Mikami 
believes, is related to dh-muh, meaning “ one” (Manchu, emu), 
and the title meant “ First Minister (of State) .” 

4) the Kuo-lun-tsé-po-chi-lieh &. Tsé, the author believes, is 
a form of Goh (“second”), and the title is “ Second Minister of 
State.” It was held at first by a brother of T‘ai-tsu. 


In the ninth month of 1115 was instituted the office of Kuo-lun- 
i-shih-po-chi-lieh Z.%, which, Mr. Mikami believes, meant “ Min- 
ister of State by Imperial Edict,” for it seems to have been a 
special and provisional title. In 1116 a Tieh-po-chi-lieh %& was 
appointed. This title is explained as “Assistant” or “ Vice- 
Minister,” and its holder was apparently of relatively low rank 
and was usually engaged in military campaigns. 

With the rapid expansion of the empire in the succeeding years 
the Po-chi-lich system saw several developments. The offices of 
(Kuo-lun) -a-mai-po-chi-lieh and of Kuo-lun-i-shih-po-chi-lieh 
were both dropped, and in 1121 a (Kuo-lun) -i-lai-po-chi-lich ®#% 
or “Third Minister (of State)” was appointed, who with the 
“Second Minister ” directed the conquering armies. In 1124 an 
A-shé-po-chi-lieh J} & was appointed, but not much is known of 
this office. A strong Chinese touch was added in 1132 when a 
Kuo-lun tso-po-chi-lieh FE and a Kuo-lun-yu-po-chi-lieh 4, or 
“Ministers of State of the Left and Right,” were added as assist- 
ants to the “ Prime Minister of State.” Finally, two years later 


1The Chin-kuo-yii-chich 4>BQz#/¥ of 1345 also mentions a Cha-shih-ha-po-chi-lich 
+L 4E046 which, Mr. Mikami believes, was another name for the A-shé-po-chi-lich. 
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the whole system was abandoned for a purely Chinese administra- 
tive organization.” 


SZ 47, 11, 1277-1298. Wane T‘ung-ling £448: On the Sinicizing 
of Foreign Peoples in China, “ Shina ni okeru Gairai Minzoku no 
Kanka ni tsuite” XM 4 RRO BIRT, 

Mr. Wang has chosen a rather surprising subject for a Chinese 
scholar to present first as a lecture and then in monograph form 
to Japanese historians. He does not deal with the basic causes 
of this sinicizing of foreign immigrants and invaders, which has 
been one of the most significant features of all Chinese history, 
but rather he analyzes some of the methods by which this process 
took place, adding numerous specific examples from diverse periods 
of China’s development. One of the main methods was the mixed 
residence of Chinese and foreigners in the same region. In the 
periods of strong Chinese dynasties foreigners were settled in 
China proper or Chinese were placed in border regions for defence 
or other purposes. In times of barbarian dynasties the govern- 
ments and peoples of these foreign invaders were moved into the 
rich conquered land or sometimes were forced into purely Chinese 
territory by pressure from other tribes. Intermarriage between 
Chinese and barbarian noble or ruling families at the wish of either 
the foreigners or the Chinese themselves was common at many 
*imes and was probably still more general among the masses. The 
influence of Chinese youths adopted into barbarian families and 
the sinicizing of foreign sons adopted by the Chinese had much 
the same effect as intermarriage. Mr. Wang adds a fourth process, 
the assumption of Chinese family names by barbarians, but this 
seems more a result than a means. At times foreign dynasties, 
primarily the Manchu, attempted to prevent the merging of their 
peoples with the overpowering numbers of the Chinese by segre- 
gation and by prohibiting intermarriage and the assumption of 
Chinese names and Chinese clothing, but these efforts, having been 
contrary to natural tendencies, were doomed to ultimate failure. 


?On pp. 1024-1026 there are some corrections of the section on Po-chi-lieh in the 


Pai-kuan-chih Fy "pf %. of the Chin-shih 4-34, and on pp. 1028-1029 there is a chart 
of the names and dates of all incumbents of Po-chi-lich offices. Also, cf. pp. 979 and 


1006 for bibliography. 
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S 21, 1, 67-105; 2, 273-329; 3, 564-614. Musnina Shoei =i ®t 
3%; On the Cult of the Grain-Spirit in the Religious Administra- 
tion of Ancient Korea. Towards a Preface to the Study of Ancient 
Japan, “ Kodai Chésen no Saisei to Kokurei Shinko ni tsuite. 
Waga Mizuho-no-kuni Kodai Kenkyi e no Jo to shite” 4f¢8 
MORK L RBA MOKT- Rd nM? MERA OL LT- 

Mr. Mishina is one of several modern Japanese scholars who are 
reconsidering Japanese and East Asiatic mythology and history 
in the light of European comparative ethnological studies, and 
this lengthy article is a good example of the possibilities and also 
of the dangers of this method. Starting with the well known 
primitive myths found in the Occident, Indonesia and other parts 
of the world of a grain-spirit mother and a grain-spirit son, he 
has sought in the confused but scanty ancient mythology of Korea 
and of neighboring countries and in modern Korean superstitions 
for evidence of this basic myth. Then he has followed it one step 
further to the identification of the grain-spirit son with the ancestor 
of the kings of the ruling house. In passing and somewhat as a 
conclusion he hints at the basic identity of these myths with those 
of Japan, but a direct approach to the subject through the rela- 
tively better known ancient Japanese mythology might have been 
more profitable. 

The breadth and detail of Mr. Mishina’s researches prevent me 
from giving any adequate summary of all the points of interest, 
and the complexity of the materials presented makes an evaluation 
of the separate conclusions difficult without considerable inde- 
pendent research. However, I feel that Mr. Mishina is at times 
overly eager to assert the relationship or identity of East Asiatic 
myths with those of other parts of the world, and some of his 
linguistic identifications will bear more careful study. In any case, 
the various aspects of the mother and son grain-spirit myth are not 
as clearly found in the Far East as elsewhere, and many of Mr. 
Mishina’s conclusions seem not only a trifle doubtful but also 
could never have been reached without the occidental mythology 
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as a presupposed pattern. For these reasons it would be hazard- 
ous to use the material of this article as definite proof of the 
existence in Korea of all the aspects of these wide spread beliefs 
which Mr. Mishina seems to have discovered, but his main thesis 
seems well founded, and it indicates how fruitful may prove fur- 
ther comparative ethnological studies in the Far East. 

Mr. Mishina has found the grain-spirit son, or the Malay “ rice- 
child,” personified in several of the ancestors of the kings of the 
ancient states of Korea. The element ar found in Ar¢i-nuri-khan 
iS 60 , the name of the mythical progenitor of the rulers of 
Silla #f#£, and in Ar¢i, the ancestor of the kings of one of the small 
Imna ££ states, means “ grain,” “ eggs,” or “ child” and indi- 
cates the existence of the grain-spirit son myth. The former, like 
Shou-lu ##% (Chinese pronunciation), another Imna regal pro- 
genitor, was born from an egg, and the date of his accession to 
the throne was that of the great harvest festival. The myth is 
also to be seen in sumo #3, mythical ancestor of the kings of 
Koguryé J), who was divinely conceived by his mother, from 
whom he received the various grains before coming to Korea. The 
found of the dynasty of Kéryé #§€ was said to have been born 
because of the merit of his parents in planting panicled millet 
(# Chinese, chi), and his surname, which meant king (éd-é‘iung 
RFE or CG-C'G-ung RRM?) , was believed to have been derived 
from a word for millet (ki-ciang). This identification of the regal 
progenitor with the grain-spirit child, Mr. Mishina believes, came 
about through the primitive status of the kings as the chief priests 
of the cult of the grain and through the subsequent gradual identi- 
fication of the worshipper with the god worshipped. A transition 
stage is seen in the Manchurian Fu-yii #f* kings from whom 
Sumo was supposedly descended, who clearly were “ medicine- 
men magician kings,” personally responsible for the rains and har- 
vests, which features Sumo himself still retained to some extent. 
The familiar grain-spirit mother played a definite role in the myth 
of Sumo and appeared as a mother or consort in the case of Aréi- 
nuri-khan. It is not surprising to find her taking the shape of a 
bird at times; a belief which probably throws light on the Japa- 
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nese identification of grain with birds, usually a crane. In any 
case, in the ancestors of the Korean kings are to be found shadowy 
representations of the divinity who brought grain to the land or 
of the infant grain-spirit itself. A parallel to this personification, 
Mr. Mishina believes, is to be found in Hou-chi @#, Shun’s #€ 
“ Minister of Agriculture ” and the ancestor of the rulers of the 
Chou J] Dynasty. His name, which may be interpreted as 
“ Ancestor Millet,” his receiving grain from the heavens and his 
primary nature as a child-god all point to the same myth. 

Mr. Mishina believes that the great Kogury6 festival of the 
tenth month, in which the kings took part, was a harvest festival 
in honor of Sumo’s mother, the grain goddess, and that the name 
of the festival, #2 #1, was the same as an alternate name for Sumo, 
which was 3244. This cult was probably continued in the Silla 
AI, later given the Buddhist name of /\###7. The Koryé 
kings, who were the spiritual successors of Koguryé, revived the 
name of 314% and made it one of the most important festivals 
of the land, holding it once every three years and always on the 
accession of a new ruler. In the history of this festival is seen the 
continued close relationship between the kings, descendants of the 
grain-spirit, and the grain cult. An interesting parallel is found in 
the Japanese Daijésai KB, the “ great grain tasting ceremony,” 
performed by each Emperor on his accession to the throne. 

Another interesting aspect of the myth in the west is the appear- 
ance of the grain-spirit son in the form of a pole, and Mr. Mishina 
believes that he has found traces of this in Korea. A sacred pole 
surmounted by an offering, often of grain, is an object of worship 
in much of Manchuria and when crowned by the representation of 
a human or animal head shows a step towards its anthropomor- 
phosis. The name of Sumo is probably connected with somo R#® 
a word for the sacred pole in southern Manchuria, as is Shou-lu 
with the Korean word solo. A tree figures prominently in the 
Sumo legends and still more so in the myths centering around the 
ancestors of the Manchu imperial family, one of whom escaped 
from his enemies through his disguise as a dead tree. 

A detailed study of modern Far Eastern folklore reveals that 
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grain and child-birth are closely connected ideas in both Korea 
and Japan, accounting for Aréi-nuri-khan’s double appearance as 
the “ grain-spirit ” and as an “ egg-child.” The popular Korean 
cult of Yonttn-harmoni #RMEE (or 7H), who appears as 
mother and child and who is closely connected with ideas of fer- 
tility and of good crops, should also be mentioned. The use of 
bundles of grain in her worship recalls the similar bundles of 
northern Europe. 

Another important point is the modern popular Korean worship 
of the new rice kept in a “ divine rice jar ” which is usually placed 
in the part of the house called the mar KM. This worship is the 
most important rite performed by the head of each household, 
sometimes with the aid of a sorceress, and has close connections 
not only with the harvest festival but also with the spirits of 
departed ancestors, who are commonly invoked through the me- 
dium of rice. It should be noted in particular that the new grain 
itself is a deity and that it has close connections with the head 
of the household and must be changed when he dies. In this is 
seen the vulgar form of the identification of the regal progenitor 
with the grain-spirit. The mar, or ma-ur as it is sometimes pro- 
nounced, seems to have been the place of family worship as well 
as a simple granary, and it is probably related to the words maiir 
and mar for government offices. This association of ideas calls to 
mind the Indonesian meeting places of the men’s societies which 
were also granaries and places of worship as well as the ancient 
Japanese granaries and political centers called miyake. In the 
latter country the term takamikura (“high exalted store-house ”) , 
meaning the Imperial throne, and kurai (“rank”) and the names 
of certain deities hint at the same family of ideas. 

Mr. Mishina devotes several sections to a discussion of the place 
of lightning and fire in the grain-spirit mythology. Lightning 
was connected with the birth of Aréi-nuri-khan, and Hou-chi was 
the son of a thunder god. An alternate name for the former, 
it JE 1, suggests bright light, and Sumo’s mother was impregnated 
by a beam of sunshine. In Japan lightning is closely associated 
with the fruition of grain and with the impregnation of women, 
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and the resemblance of hi (“fire”) and ho (“ear of grain”), Mr. 
Mishina feels, may have some significance. 

In Japan the imperial ancestors are even more clearly the per- 
sonifications of the grain-spirit than in Korea. After the self-con- 
cealment of Amaterasu K/#, the Sun Goddess, interpreted as the 
winter soltice, her grandson, Ninigi #i@#F (Abundant Rice Ears) , 
the grain-spirit son, descended to Japan (Mizuho-no-kuni 4m# 
7 (4, the Land of Fresh Rice) and, according to the Hiuga Fudoki 
H i) =F, sowed grain. His son, the grandfather of the first 
Emperor, was Hiko-hoho-demi #X:XHi5Si (Sun-Child Ears of 
Grain ...). The infant nature of the grain-spirit child is hinted 
at in the myths concerning these demi-gods as well as in the bed- 
furnishings which are used as the place for the deity in the 
Daijésai. The grain-spirit mother is no longer evident in Amate- 
rasu, but Mr. Mishina believes that this is explained by a sub- 
sequent division of the “ light, sun” and “ grain” aspects of the 
deity between Amaterasu herself and Toyoukehime @F #E, the 
Grain Goddess, who was added as a second deity at the great 
shrine of the Sun Goddess in Ise. Ar¢i-nuri-khan in his two names 
shows the same grain and light division as do other Korean myths, 
and the division is also expressed in a variation of the usual myths 
which states that the Grain Goddess accompanied Ninigi in his 
descent to earth. Mr. Mishina does not come out boldly and con- 
clude that the whole Japanese myth of the descent from heaven 
is similar to Korean ones in so far as it is an identification of the 
imperial head of the grain-sun cult with the deity worshipped 
through the adoption of the said deity as the progenitor of the 
imperial line, but the inference seems to be clear. 


SZ 47, 6, 747-764. Musxurna Shoei: Groves and the Religious 
Administration in Ancient (Korea and Japan. Regarding the 
Study of Supur, “ Kodai Saisei to Jurin. Jobatsu no Kdésatsu ni 
chinamite ” tt b HK. RROFBRIAAT. 

This article follows the same methodology as that of the pre- 
ceding. In it Mr. Mishina attempts to prove that groves were the 
ancient places of worship as well as of government in Korea and 
in Japan as in Germany (Grimm: Germanische Mythologie) and 
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that in Korean and Japanese mythology there are analogies to the 
forest-god origin of the Latin kings (Frazer: The Golden Bough) . 

In Japan there are the words matsuri, “ festival” (matsuru, “ to 
worship ”) , and matsurigoto, “ festival thing ” =“ administration.” 
Also the word miyako “ capital,” is clearly the “places of the 
palace ” and more originally the “ place of the shrine.” Further- 
more, the connection between primitive and modern Shinto shrines 
and groves is obvious. 

As for Korea, the thesis is more difficult to prove. Swpur or 
Spur #K* are other names for Silla. They have been explained 
as meaning capital (saur or siur), but a still more original mean- 
ing, Mr. Mishina argues, was supur, or “ grove,” the place of 
worship around which the ancient state crystallized. The name of 
the head of one of the original six Silla villages was the Lord of 
Sopur #{%, in which is seen the same identity in name between 
the grove, the seat of worship, and the head of the cult as is also 
found in the names of the early Latin kings. The name of the first 
court rank, spur 44 or sopur #f%#, a name for the Paikché HY 
capital, which was called PrK# (C., So-fu-li), and spur Mr, a 
Paikché name for king, all point to the same conclusions. Mr. 
Mishina then compares the above indications with the identity of 
functions of the “ Chef” of the state and of the village “ Lieux- 
saints” in China as described by Mr. Granet (La civilisation 
chinoise, 208-2183) . 

To return to Japan, Mr. Mishina identifies suwpur with an ele- 
ment in the name Takachiho-no-sohori- (originally sopori ?) -no- 
mine i TD 4, the place of descent of Ninigi, and he points 
out that Jimmu founded the imperial rule at Kashiwara faJR 
(“oak field”). As kashi probably originally meant “ sacred 
grove ” this name would mean “ Field of the Sacred Grove.” The 
association of the idea of the imperial rule and groves is found 
even in 645 in the making of an important declaration under a 
great enoki (“sacred tree”), and the existence of sacred groves 
in Tsushima has already been commented upon.” 


*The Kokushi Daijiten [Bj $27 BYHH gives the forms #RELE and FEHR (note 


the interchange of r and n. See pp. 12, 18) but not #{K. 
* See Hacuenaver: Lieux d’asile au Japon et en Corée, JA 225 (1984). 109-124. 
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SZ 45, 10, 1159-1213; 11, 1313-1365; 12, 1465-1512. MusHina 
Shéei: The Origin and the Development of the Hoa-ra in Silla, 
“Shiragi Karéd no Genryii to sono Hatten” #rETEMO Rit t <D 
HR, 


Mr. Mishina’s methodology is essentially the same in this as in 
the two preceding articles, but here his point of departure is not 
found in European mythology but rather in the men’s societies 
which characterize Indonesian and Polynesian society. Closely 
analogous institutions, he believes, were to be found in Japan, in 
the Ryikyi Islands and in Korea, particularly in the ancient 
Hoa-ra #€88 * groups of Silla, but not in China or in the Tungusic 
north. 

In the accounts of Silla in the Wei-chih #€% and in the Hou- 
Han Shu #%&# a physical ordeal imposed on the young men of 
the nation is described, which Mr. Mishina considers to have been 
a rite signifying the attainment of maturity. As this ceremony is 
usually connected with initiations into tribal men’s societies the 
existence of the latter in ancient Silla is implied. The ordeal may 
also have been regarded as military training, in which case it ful- 
filled one of the functions of the later Hoa-ra groups. The only 
other indication of the existence of men’s societies in Silla before 
the sixth century is the mention of popular councils? at this time, 
but their subsequent history is better known and may be called 
the Hoa-ra phase of the men’s associations. 

Hoa-ra were young men of noble family who with their young 
followers formed groups which for a while seem to have played an 
important role in Silla history. These bands were formed during 


1 This reading is suggested by Dr. Kanazawa (see following article), p. 159. J., Karé; 
C., Hua-lang. 

* Mali-khan Je 0-7» a title of the Silla kings, is said to be derived from a word 
connected with these councils, although in his article on the grain-spirit cult Mr. 
Mishina derives it from mar (see above pp. 25, 26). A Kéguryé title for king, 
bi F 7 Sa (C., Ma-lo-shih) , seems to show the same stem. Mr. Mishina believes these 
names are related to Malayan words with the roots m-l or b-l, which are connected 
with the men’s associations. He also discusses at length the apparent close relationship 
between the Korean stem mal and a whole series of Japanese words with the root m-r, 
including maro, added to ancient Japanese names, and maru, still added to the names 
of ships (pp. 1479-1482). 
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the middle decades of the sixth century when Hoa-ra, or male 
leaders of the young men’s associations, were substituted for the 
original J&#é (C., Yiian-hua), or female leaders. The original 
female leadership of the youths is not surprising in view of the 
facts that in Korea and Japan sorceresses were always most com- 
mon and that Japanese texts imply similar feminine leadership in 
ancient Japan and speak of female leaders of Korean armies. 
Young women’s groups organized like those of the men also seem 
to have existed and seem to have been connected with maturity 
rites and the preparation of women for their duties. How early 
these organizations of youths under female leadership existed can- 
not be readily ascertained, but the system was probably at its 
height during the sixth century when the change to male leaders 
took place as a natural result of national expansion and internal 
reorganization brought about by the newly adopted Sino-Buddhist 
civilization. Some feminine characteristics were perpetuated 
among the Hoa-ra, who were chosen for their beauty and were 
attired in a more or less feminine manner.’ 

The Hoa-ra associations had several functions. They had a 
religious significance for the young Hoa-ra were often said to have 
encountered deities under various guises in secluded spots from 
whom they acquired special accomplishments or obtained aid for 
the land in times of national emergency. Another allied function 
was social. Dances figured largely in these societies, and certain 
songs and fabulous musical instruments, which were efficacious in 
the defense of the country, were connected with them. An im- 
portant activity of the Hoa-ra groups was wandering among the 
Diamond Mountains and along the eastern coast of Korea either 
for the purpose of meeting with divinities or for religious or mili- 
tary training. Possibly the most important function of the Hoa-ra 
bands was to act as a first line of military defense. Magic and 
exorcism as well as actual military preparations were considered 
important in war, for in ancient Korea and Japan war was always 
closely connected with the magical arts. Ancient stories of valor 


5 Mr. Mishina rejects the theory that the original female leaders were courtesans and 
that the substitution of Hoa-ra for them means sexual perversion. 
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for the most part concerned the exploits of Hoa-ra. The fellow- 
ship formed during the years of service in these groups was often 
carried on into later life. The associations also fostered various 
peace-time virtues and acted as organs of social and national edu- 
cation. In short, they functioned as stabilizers of the social 
and political system and gave valuable support to the existing 
monarchy. 

Although in the sixth century they were little more than the 
ordinary primitive tribal politico-religious associations, under the 
influence of Chinese civilization the Hoa-ra groups developed into 
an important conservative factor in the aristocratic Silla kingdom 
and contributed to its triumph in the peninsula. However, with 
the gradual decline of Silla the Hoa-ra associations increasingly 
took on the aspects of typical Chinese Taoist or Buddhist secret 
societies with political leanings, and in the concluding years of the 
kingdom they not only became the center of discord but also 
actively took part in succession quarrels. It was this final corrupt 
Buddhistic period which has so colored the texts on the Hoa-ra 
bands that it is difficult to discover their earlier true nature. 


SZ 47, 2, 143-178. Kanazawa Shozaburd @?E= 288: Various 
Opinions concerning Rité, “ Rits Zakk” BRR. 


SZ 47, 5, 631-649. Ocura Shimpei 7»#i#£# ; On the problem of 
Kyoka and Rité, “ Kyéka Rité no Mondai o megurite ” #hitk ER 
D fiji eB 5 T. 

Rité, according to the first of these articles, is the medieval 
name applied to the Korean phonetic employment of Chinese 
characters for the writing of proper names, offices, grammatical 
inflexions, and the Kydka or ancient songs of Korea. Strictly the 
name means the supplementary phonetic characters inserted in 
the texts of the official style, as found primarily in the Rité adap- 
tation of the Ming codes made in 1355 by the first emperor of 
the Li 4 dynasty before the compilation of new Korean codes was 


* The original Korean pronunciations of Rité (C., Li-tu) and of Kydka #hak (C., 
Hsiang-ko) are in doubt so I have adopted the Japanese readings for that is the lan- 
guage in which the research on these problems is being carried out. Ritd was also 
written 33H (C., Li-tao), PA (C., Li-t‘ou) and HE (C., Li-t'u). 

4 
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possible. The Koreans, like the Japanese, in transcribing native 
words and names used characters which were to be pronounced 
according to the Korean translation as well as those to be pro- 
nounced according to the Korean imitation of the Chinese pro- 
nunciation, or, to use the Japanese terminology, they employed 
the kun #ll and the on @& of the characters in the same phrases. 
To help indicate the correct reading of the characters which were 
to be pronounced according to their kun there were added supple- 
mentary phonetic characters, read either according to their kun 
or on. Thus, in writing nuri, the Korean word corresponding in 
meaning to the character 1, they wrote T##, adding the phonetic 
# pronounced here in its on form. The system is comparable to 
the Japanese sutegana #1&%, and in Rito, designating all Korean 
written at least partially phonetically in Chinese characters, is to 
be found a close parallel to the Japanese Manydgana & #lk-F. 

The Kydka had remained almost completely neglected until 
Dr. Ogura published in 1929 his Kydka oyobi Rité no Kenkyi #8 
KRU ROBE (Studies on the Kyoka and on the Ritd). The 
article by Dr. Kanazawa is a harsh criticism of this work, which 
has often been reviewed (see Ocura, pp. 631-633). Dr. Ogura’s 
article is written primarily in answer to Dr. Kanazawa and to an- 
other recent attack by the Korean linguist, Ryd Chats Rt 
(Seikya Gakusé 77 4%, 19). He modifies or rejects some of 
their corrections, but presents a defense of his methodology and 
an exposition of his basic aims. He justifies the errors in his book 
as inevitable in pioneer work in a difficult field, and he describes 
his primary aims as not merely a detailed study of each word in 
the Kydka but the thorough investigation of them as one of the 
steps in reconstructing the history of the Korean language, from 
which point he hopes to proceed to a study of its relations with 
other neighboring languages. 

Dr. Kanazawa not merely corrects minor points in Dr. Ogura’s 
original work but also makes some positive contributions in his 
discussion of the various aspects of the characters, pronunciation, 
and vocabulary used in the Rité style. As for the characters, the 
problem of the substitution of homophones for each other (J., 
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ateji %*F) is the same as in Japan and needs no further explana- 
tion. The use of abbreviated characters in Rité is largely the same 
as in China and Japan, but there are variations such as the use of 
FP (an abbreviation of F, which was an abbreviation in China as 
well as in Korea of the phonetic element Ju I) to indicate ra or 
usually simply r. Similarly, there are some Korean popular vari- 
ants of the standard characters, such as 4 which is sometimes 
used for & (the declining sun)? and #® for M (also found in 
ancient Japan). The Koreans coined some new characters, such 
as nam #4 for brothers and sisters or brethren, tachim 1€ for an 
affidavit, and sui fi for a granary. 

Like the Japanese whose goon, kan-on, and sdon represent vary- 
ing on readings corresponding to the Chinese pronunciations of 
different periods or regions, the Koreans also have their old and 
new on readings. Thus there are the pronunciations of sydi and 
sui for KR, chi and cht for Hf, ha and hya for F and ka and kya 
for #®. The variants afford interesting comparisons with the 
Japanese on as well as with the original Chinese.* 

The 7 in the Korean phonetic system demands careful attention. 
It often was substituted for a final n or ng in Korean on, as in tir 
for ting or for tin &, and in some cases took the place of j or of 
d.* It was at times lost when placed between two vowels as is 
shown in the modern nai for the ancient navi )!|, but on the other 
hand it was sometimes inserted between contiguous vowels. These 
last two characteristics amount to simple contradictions, as Dr. 
Kanazawa presents them, and show the still undeveloped and 
confused condition of Korean linguistic studies. As the examples 
of the insertion of the 7 are taken from about the seventh century, 


* Dr. Kanazawa suggests that the resemblance of R to 32, which was used in 
Japan to designate China, gave rise to the Japanese kun of kure (sunset). 

* The two Korean on of myo and mi for #§, Dr. Kanazawa believes, gave rise to me 
in Japanese as an occasional variant on in place of mi. 

“These substitutions are phonetically plausible and have significant counterparts in 
Japan. In proper names and modern geographic terms we find shira for shin #8, kare 
for kan +, heri for hen i. hari for han #F in Harima, suru for shun (ancient sun) 
EE in Suruga and tswru (ancient turu) for ton BX in Tsuruga. As for the change from 
r to j, there is Kuri 3 as an alternate place name for Kuji Fa 58, ( ay 3 but as 5 
has the alternate on of ni, I feel that this is a doubtful case. 
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I would suggest that this phonetic law, if such it was, was possibly 
operative at an earlier date than the other. Dr. Kanazawa no- 
where attempts to indicate the period or successive stages of 
phonetic transmutations, but until that side of the problem is 
considered one can scarcely hope for completely satisfactory 
results. 

Dr. Kanazawa in discussing the differences of the ancient and 
modern Korean vocabularies draws some interesting parallels with 
Mongolian. For instance, cha, the Korean kun for R (foot), is 
also used as the second component of the titles of low hirelings 
and of those of humble occupation and corresponds to the Mongol 
word for foot, chi, which also means “ occupation ” or “ office.” 
The nature of Dr. Kanazawa’s study is scattered and fragmentary, 
but it at least serves to indicate some of the problems and the 
broader significance of Korean linguistics. 


JAPAN 


S 21, 2, 330-356; 4, 824-855. Suzuki Yuzuru 87H: On the 
Kami (Gods) of Ancient Japan. An Ethnological Study par- 
ticularly as seen through (the Beliefs of) the Formosan Ab- 
origines and (other) Southern Peoples, “ Waga Kuni Genko ni 
okeru Kami ni tsuite. Toku ni Takasago-zoku oyobi Nampod 
Minzoku yori mitaru Dozoku-gaku-teki Késatsu” #BUJRA Iw 
Foew LT” ROT. CLROKRRUBTRKS > Hi2s+-6s 
WH. 

Mr. Suzuki discusses at some length the pre-animistic concep- 
tion of divinity in Japan and implies that it was the original and 
basic god-idea from which the better known animistic and anthro- 
pomorphic aspects later developed. He believes that the early 
Japanese had no powers of abstraction or analysis but like many 
other primitive peoples worshipped directly any physical object 
which, because of its unnatural or superhuman qualities or poten- 
tialities, aroused in them an emotional reaction or sense of awe. 
Even objects which were felt to be humorous or detestable, be- 
cause they were unusual, had divinity attributed to them. To 
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these objects themselves and not to their “ spirits” was applied 
the name kami. 

Although in even the earliest records a transition from pre- 
animism to animism is often to be found, and although cases of 
Chinese influence in terminology are common, a close study of 
Japanese mythology reveals the direct deification of almost all 
forms of natural phenomena. The sun, the stars, hot springs, 
volcanoes, mountains, stones, trees, growing rice, the steepness of 
slopes, rough stretches of sea, dangerous capes, islands, the land of 
Japan, storms, wind, rain, thunder, fire, all were themselves primi- 
tive Japanese kami. So also were all manner of animals, particu- 
larly those which were white, a holy and, in animals, often unusual 
color. Not only mammals, snakes, birds and fishes were kami but 
also such lowly forms as silkworms and lice. Among manufac- 
tured articles, to mirrors, swords and jewels divinity was very often 
attributed. 

Mr. Suzuki devotes a section to the interpretation of the names 
of many ancient Japanese gods from the viewpoint of “ primitive 
dynamism.” In five gods he finds deifications of different aspects 
of the process of growth. In some nineteen others he finds deifica- 
tions of various aspects of the potentialities of water and of moun- 
tains. In others he finds the deification of grain, fire, the fertilizing 
power of human excretions, the potentialities of swords, the powers 
of defilement by death (taboo) and the like. 

It was but natural that human beings too should have been 
kami in early Japanese thought, but little explanation is needed of 
this anthropolatry, for it has existed throughout Japanese history 
in regard to outstanding men and to the emperors. 

Half of Mr. Suzuki’s study is devoted to the beliefs of the 
aborigines of Formosa, Australia and Melanesia and of other 
primitive peoples. From these researches he attempts to clarify 
or to probe more deeply into the nature of early Japanese beliefs, 
but in this he has had but little success, and his conclusions seem 
to be at variance with those outlined above. He makes a none too 
well substantiated identification of the Japanese aramitama See 
(rough spirit) and nigimitama #9 (quiet spirit) with the For- 
mosan concept of two spirits within the individual: the one, when 
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absent, causing death; the other, sleep and dreams. His identifi- 
cation of the Japanese amatsukami Ki} (gods of heaven) and 
kunitsukami HbMK (gods of earth), which smack strongly of 
Chinese influence, with the Formosan gods, who are primarily 
spirits of deceased ancestors is still less tenable. His conclusion 
that among many primitive peoples the concept of divinity is the 
outgrowth of the belief in personal spirits which live on after the 
death of the body may be correct but does not apply very well to 
Japan where the vast majority of the gods seem to be direct per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena. Mr. Suzuki, however, sug- 
gests that the concept of divinity as the “ spirit ” existent in an 
object which is the source of that object’s potentialities coexisted 
with the simpler worship of objects because of their own poten- 
tialities or awefulness. 


S 21, 3, 471-506. Fusrra Motoharu #HI7C#: A Study of Ju-mo- 
wei-mien, “ Yomo-yomo Ki” mM#EAHF. 

Mr. Fujita, by combining extensive reading with phonetic 
audacity and an active imagination, has produced several new 
interesting but extremely doubtful theories in regard to the names 


for all or for parts of Japan found in the ancient Chinese histories. 
The unreliability of his methods is typified by his willingness to 
interpret t‘ui & as Toyo © or again as Ito #48, the i in this latter 
case, he explains, having been omitted as an “ initial vocalization ” 
(hassei #8). He seems to know nothing of the phonetic work 
of Mr. Karlgren and of Mr. Maspero which should have been the 
starting point of his study. 

His rather startling argument is that Ju-mo-wei-mien 4022 
Karlgren: nzi*o-mak--“ie-mjan), found in Ju-shun’s 407% com- 
mentary to the Ch‘ien-Han Shu, is to be read yomo-yomo and 
consists of two alternate forms of the same name for Japan. He 
then argues that the notices in the commentaries of Ch‘én-tsan 
Ei #@ and of Yen Shih-ku #Afii * indicate that the pronunciation 


These are (EBM Ais Baan EL (He explains Yung-mo_ As 
(Karlgren: i”ong-mak) as a form of Yomo) andy Shi fee TH He FE UL 


ER RRA *E(] Cf. Han Shu 28 B. 14a‘. Note that the ancient pro- 


nunciation of 3& is kud. 
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was changed from Yomo to Yamo, ya having been expressed by 
£ (wo; Karlgren: ua). However, I cannot see that these com- 
mentaries mean anything more than that at the time they were 
written Japan was not orally known as #1827 or as JA but as 
& or €, which, as is indicated by their apparent confusion in the 
second text, may have been pronounced very much alike at that 
time. In this regard one should note that Mr. Karlgren gives an 
older form for & ending in -a. 

By rather daring suppositions Mr. Fujita concludes that omo 
ii was in antiquity a word for “ district.” He discovers many 
geographic names including this word, almost invariably simply 
as mo, with a preceding numeral, often distorted, and sometimes 
with concluding syllables which he does not adequately explain. 
From this he arrives at the conclusion that Yomo is “ Four Dis- 
tricts” (yo-omo V3ifi) and refers to Kyishii exclusive of the 
southern end of the island. The change to the pronunciation of 
yamo, or “Eight Districts” (ya-omo /\iii), he believes, was 
caused by the union of Kyishi with the main island, the eight 
of Yamo having been used to express the idea of “all” as in 
Oyashima AAS, the “ Great Eight Islands,” a name for Japan. 

Another term for Japan to be found in a few ancient Chinese 
texts is Wo-mien-t‘u fii (Karlgren: -ua-mian-t‘uo) which Mr. 
Fujita reads Yamato, claiming it to be the same as the much dis- 
cussed Yeh-ma-t‘ai 98 #53 (Karlgren: ja-ma-d‘ai). As the latter 
is by no means universally accepted as a Chinese transcription of 
Yamato one cannot blindly accept his conclusions, nor is his inter- 
pretation of Yamato as Yamo (Eight Districts) plus to (land)? 
very convincing. The character , which is generally used for 
Japan in ancient Chinese texts, he considers a simple abbreviation 
of Yamo or of Yamato. 

In an appendix he suggests that the famous golden seal from 
the Han to the country of Wei-nu 2% (Karlgren: -“ie-nuo) 
found in 1784 in northern Kyishi was a spurious article based on 
the Chinese notice of the giving of such a seal to the land of 
Wo-nu &&. In any case, he is probably quite correct in insisting 


? To in the sense of land is doubtful in this context as it is a word of Chinese origin. 
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that Wei-nu or Wo-nu are not to be read Ito. He proposes other 
alternatives, such as “the country of & in &.” Another highly 
doubtful assertion he makes is that the use of T‘ui & and T‘ui-nu 
41 in place of Wo and Wo-nu in the Pei-shih 4t#2 and in the 
Sui-shu h@# is not a meaningless error but that here we have a 
form of (I)to or (I)tono(kuni) BI. He argues that the 
name of this section of northern Kyishi, because of its importance 
in Japan’s relations with the continent, was applied for a while to 
the whole country in place of Yomo, Yamato, or the abbreviation 


B. 


SZ 47, 4, 436-462. Wapa Gunichi #1 #!—: The Development of 
the Idea of Simple Burial in Ancient (Japan), “ Jédai ni okeru 
Hakusé Shisé no Hatten” EfUIZ#U 4 SEBO RE, 

In several Chinese texts of the pre-Christian era are to be found 
statements in favor of simple burial (J., hakusé ##3¥) as opposed 
to elaborate burial (J., késé JF 3¥) on the grounds that it was not 
good to disturb the course of ordinary life by sumptuous cere- 
monies and that burial was “ concealment from the eyes of others ” 
and so a simple secluded tomb was the best. Han emperors, par- 
ticularly Wén-ti # (179-157 B. C.) , favored this simpler burial, 
and Wén-ti of the Wei dynasty wrote in 222 A.D. a classic edict 
on the subject, prohibiting the interment of jewels and metal wares 
with the dead and advocating the choice of barren land without 
walls and markers for grave sites. The very practical reason for 
this was that “there are no tombs which have not been dese- 
crated,” and the best way to stop grave robberies is to avoid bury- 
ing things of value with the dead. 

Already by the end of the sixth century many Chinese books 
containing the above ideas were in circulation in Japan, so it is 
not surprising that the Empress Suiko (592-628) forebade elabo- 
rate burials on the grounds of lightening the burdens of the fam- 
ished peasantry. The Emperor Kotoku (645-654) in an edict 
which was essentially an abridgment of Wei Wén-ti’s edict limited 
the tombs of imperial princes and of high nobles to about one ninth 
the size of those of a few decades earlier. The inner chamber was 
to be only large enough to hold the sarcophagus, and all but the 
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highest nobles, not having been allowed to raise mounds, were 
forced to resort to the continental practice of burial below the 
level of the earth or in the sides of hills. The use of large rocks 
and the interment of valuables were prohibited, and restrictions 
were placed on the expenses and the number of persons engaged 
‘in the burials. 

K6toku’s successors further simplified burial rites, and the Em- 
press Jité at her death in 702 was the first of the rulers who left 
definite commands for the simplification of their own funerals. In 
721 the Empress Gemmei in words borrowed from Han Wén-ti’s 
edict ordered that she be buried where cremated. The height of 
the simplification of the funerals of Japanese rulers was reached 
in the instructions of the ex-Emperor Junna who in 840 ordered 
that all the ceremonies connected with his burial be made as simple 
as possible and that nozaki #8 (the yearly presentation of the 
new grain to the tumuli of deceased emperors) and kokki Wi& 
(Buddhist memorial services for deceased emperors) be omitted. 
Furthermore, he decreed that he be given no tomb but that his 
ashes be scattered on the hills west of Kyoto. Mr. Wada believes 
that it was neither the influence of Buddhism or of Confucianism 
which lead Junna to this extraordinary decision but probably the 
indirect influence of Taoist philosophers, such as Lieh-tzii #I-¥, 
who placed much emphasis on the pleasures of this life but dis- 
missed the state of the body after death as of no importance. 
Ancient Japanese mirrors, mythology and literature all show the 
presence of Taoist ideas in Japan at an early date, and so it is not 
improbable that this early ninth century emperor should have 
been imbued with certain Taoist concepts. 

In 842 when the ex-Emperor Saga died he left an edict ordering 
that he be buried not as an ex-emperor but as simply as possible. 
This edict, which was the most detailed one ever made on the sub- 
ject, was a compromise between those of Gemmei and of Junna. 
Unlike the latter, Saga took a definitely anti-Taoist attitude, for 
he specifically condemned the naked burial of certain Chinese 
Taoists. Saga’s successors all more or less followed his precedent, 
and it became a custom that retired emperors be buried less pre- 
tentiously than those who died in office. At the same time through- 
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out the ninth century imperial Princes and nobels were following 
the example of their rulers in greatly simplifying their own burial 
rites. 


SZ 47, '7, 910-927. Mryata Toshihiko HZ: A Study of the 
Making of the Inscription of the Tenjukoku Embroidery, “ 'Tenju- 
koku-shich6-mei Seiritsu Shiks ” KM @iRARUWAF . 

The two famous “ Tenjukoku ” K #4 tapestries, the fragments 
of which are still to be seen in the Chigi-ji  &*¥, the convent be- 
side the Horyi-ji %:#4&*F near Nara, were made on the order of the 
Empress Suiko about the year 622 at the request of Tachibana 
Oiratsume #2 RAKES, a disconsolate wife of Shotoku Taishi 
#78 AF . On these tapestries was a long inscription of 400 charac- 
ters found in groups of four characters on the backs of tortoises. 
Only five such groups are still preserved, but the whole inscription 
is reproduced in the H60-teisetsu %#7## of the latter part of 
the seventh century. There are no less than 35 different phoneti- 
cally employed characters in this inscription, representing 30 of 
the sounds of the present Japanese syllabary. As other existing 
early seventh century inscriptions have only two or three such 
Manyégana each this inscription has a unique value for students 
of the pre-Nara development of Japanese phonetic writing, and 
its exact date is a matter of importance. 

The contents of the inscription is clearly divided into genealogies 
and the story of the origin of the tapestry itself. The former 
closely resemble those of the Jégiki -- Sit so, like that work, may 
well have been of the post-Suiko period. An error in the cyclical 
signs given for the day of the death of the prince’s mother, Mibu 
Hashihito FL# IA, in 621 also point to the elapsing of consider- 
able time before the compilation of the inscription. Furthermore, 
the whole inscription centers around Oiratsuhime, and Shétoku 
Taishi’s place in it is merely because of his relationship with her. 
It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that it was not made with 
the rest of the tapestry at his death but was added as a memorial 
to his faithful wife upon her death. She was but one of the four 
wives of the famous prince, and as she had only two children she 
may well have been a young consort of his later years. In this 
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case she was probably the Kamitsumiya-no-Oiratsume-no-miko 
_E AME, who in 642 expressed her anger at the Soga ###% 
family and who died later of her resentment. If this be correct, 
the inscription of the Tenjukoku tapestry is to be dated not earlier 
than the year 642. 


RC 47, 6, 547-552. Apacut K6 20: The Date of the Estab- 
lishing of the Eastern and Western Markets of the Nara Capital, 
“ Heijo-ky6 Tézai Rydshi no Setchi Nendai” RIK HTD 
a FIX} 

The two Nara markets are clearly mentioned in the Shoku- 
nihongi AA in the year 741, but Dr. Adachi believes that 
like those of the Kuni (Yamato-kuni-no-miya K#M##C# ) 
(741-744) , Nagaoka Seif] (782-794) and Kyéto capitals of the 
Nara markets were probably instituted at about the time of the 
removal of the capital there from Fujiwara #JR (687-710) . Proof 
of this is to be found in a notice in the same book under the fif- 
teenth day of the twelfth month of 712, which reads, “ two scribes 
(shisho 32 4) each were for the first time appointed to the eastern 
and western capital,” but we must read the character i (market) 
in place of 5% (capital). The eastern and western divisions of the 
capital were always called those of the “ left and right,” not “ east 
and west,” whereas the markets were designated in the latter man- 
ner. Furthermore, this certainly was not the first appointment of 
scribes to the city administration, and the Ruija Kokushi SUR 
= has the character TH in its notice. 


SZ 47, 8, 945-973. Saxamoro Tard RAAB: On the Enforce- 
ment of the Yér6 Code, “ Y6r6 Ritsuryé no Shik6 ni tsuite ” %#% 
FEAT D HEAT IRR T o 

The fact that almost forty years elapsed between the supposed 
completion of the compilation of the Yéro #% code in 718 and 
its enforcement for the first time in 757 has never been adequately 


* Unfortunately the year 709 is printed in error in the quotation from the Ruijai 
Kokushi in this article. Dr. Adachi in a short supplement discusses the number of bé 
YF (large streets running north and south) of the Fujiwara capital and refutes the 
belief that the palace was at the southern rather than at the northern end of the city. 
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explained. The Japanese and Chinese law codes which could have 
been used as precedents were almost without exception put into 
force within a year or so after their compilation. Thus the delay 
in the execution of the YGré code has no clear precedents although 
it itself was the precedent for similar delays in the Japanese code 
of 769, not operative until 791, and of the Engishiki ©#X of 927, 
which was not enforced until 967. 

The Yord code is said to be a revision of the Taihs KF code of 
701, but a detailed study of what remains of both shows that the 
vast majority of the changes are merely points of terminology and 
nomenclature and attempts to avoid the ambiguous phraseology 
of the earlier work. Furthermore, the changes of content to be 
found are mostly petty details of procedure and organization which 
can scarcely compare with the vital revisions in offices, salaries, 
taxes and the like of the Kyaku #, or supplementary legislation, 
issued between the compilation of the Taihd and Y6rd codes but 
not included in the latter. Obviously the Y6r6 code was merely 
a slight reworking of the original text to give a less ambiguous 
starting point to which the important Kyaku reforms were to be 
added. Consequently it contained no vital reforms calling for im- 
mediate enactment and so could be shelved for forty years with no 
great administrative inconvenience. 

The Y6rd revision also gives evidence of being an incomplete 
work, for many ambiguous points were left uncorrected, and not 
until 757 does one find the first reference to its supposed com- 
pletion in 718. Another suspicious point is that only in 722 were 
awards distributed for the work. Mr. Sakamoto concludes that 
very possibly it was left inwardly incomplete when Fujiwara Fu- 
bito MJRAIES, the prime mover in the compilation, died in 720 
and as a consequence was never fully carried out. 

The whole scheme of compiling the new code was quite possibly 
meant as a means of enhancing the prestige of Fubito, who al- 
though he had been one of several high nobles on the compilation 
board of the Taihé code was the only great figure in this new 
enterprise. On his death the manner in which imperial princes 
immediately took over the chief positions of state indicate that 
there had been some party friction between them and Fubito, 
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whose cause was now represented only by his four sons, all of 
whom were still of comparatively low rank. If this were truly 
the case, it is but natural that the opposing factions shelved 
Fubito’s possibly incomplete and largely unnecessary new law 
code, and even when his son, Muchimaro KA, became 
Udaijin EXE in 735 no need for the new code was felt. 

It was in 757 that the latter’s son, Nakamaro "PJ, known as 
the ill-fated Emi no Oshikatsu #3247, having attained almost 
dictatorial powers, suddenly enforced the code on the pretext that 
certain revisions of the Kyoku of '706 must be superseded. This 
minor revision apparently remained in effect until Nakamaro’s 
death in 764 when the Kyoku were again enforced, but they in 
themselves were scarcely of sufficient importance to occasion the 
adoption of this whole long forgotten code. Mr.Sakamoto believes 
the real reasons to have been two fold. In the first place the 
adoption of a new code fitted in with Nakamaro’s flair for novelty 
in administration, and like many of his other reforms that of the 
the law code may have been more for effect than from necessity. 
In the second place Nakamaro, who heaped honors on his ancestors, 
Muchimaro, Fubito and Kamatari #, possibly wished to pro- 
mulgate the law code his grandfather had compiled as a sign of 
family power. The above are probably some of the factors in the 
original failure to enforce the Y6r6 code and in its sudden adoption 
after almost forty years, but Mr. Sakamoto himself admits that 
the problem is still open to question. 


SZ 47, 11, 1299-1355. Yosurmura Shigeki TAT: A Study of 
the District Government System (of Ancient Japan), “ Gunji 


Seido no Kenkya ” PF fil OPH. 


RC 47, 1, 23-44. Yosurmura Shigeki: A Study of the Local 
System of Ancient (Japan), with particular regard to the Rela- 
tionship between the Provincial and District Governments, “ Jédai 
ni okeru Chih6 Seido no Ichi-késatsu, toku ni Kokushi to Gunji to 
no Kankei ni tsuite ” E(t ILA U 4 HA HIRO BR, eet BAL 
AA] L DBR OUT, 

The real local government of ancient Japan was to be found in 
the district and not in the provincial administrations. It was in 
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the former that the more ancient political organization, which 
antedated the sinicized codes of the late seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, most clearly persisted, and it was the complete failure of 
the Chinese system in local administration which helped under- 
mine the first great attempt in Japan at a centralized state and 
gave rise to the ensuing feudal decentralization. Despite the sig- 
nificance of the district governments their study has been some- 
what neglected, so Mr. Yoshimura two articles, the first on the 
subject as a whole and the second on one vital aspect of it, are 
most welcome. 

Districts (kéri or gun #h) were first founded in 645 with the 
old local chieftains, known as Kuni-no-miyatsuko BAi#, holding 
the majority of the offices. Whereas at first ability was at least 
theoretically to be considered above birth in the choice of officials, 
heredity gradually became the only consideration, and, through- 
out, appointments to district offices differed from all others in that 
they were for life. Thus, despite the law codes the old local gentry 
actually continued in uninterrupted and in hereditary control of 
their regions, and from the start the Chinese system was not really 
put into effect in the district administrations which underlay the 
whole government. 

In accordance with the number of their component villages 
there were five classes of districts, which varied at least theoreti- 
cally in population from 20 to 1000 households each. As in most 
branches of the government the offices were divided into four 
categories, here called Tairyé Ki, Shoryé 2H, Shusei +B and 
Shuché =%&, but below there were underlings such as shosei #& 
and anju =, while zeiché PER, kuché Hi, demmaché HR 
sanji WF and sesshi %#1E were later added as the system grew 
more complex. The original number of from two to eight higher 
officers was constantly changing, and the districts themselves saw 
many boundary revisions. “Provisional” (gon #2) and “ sub- 
stitute” (gi #€, i.e., officers of the same standing although not 
officially appointed) officials of various types also appeared, and 
in time such temporary offices became more or less permanent and 
sometimes even hereditary. Representatives of personally in- 
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active officers called mokudai Af* and later shidai FIX also were 
to be found. 

The duties of the district and provincial governments were very 
much the same according to the law codes, but in reality the dis- 
trict officials were in contact with the people, supervising agri- 
culture, the collection of taxes, the welfare of the people, the lower 
judicial system and all other matters, while the provincial govern- 
ments acted as little more than connecting links between the 
central administration and the locally active district governments. 
The district officials were often guilty of flagrant maladmini- 
stration, dishonesty and graft, for they profited from the personal 
and hereditary loyalty of the local peasantry to reap profits for 
themselves at the expense of the distant central government. As 
the provincial magistrates, in contrast to the district officials, were 
nobles or lesser aristocrats from the capital, who after a term of 
office of some four or five years returned to Kydto, they had no 
hold over the people and hence could accomplish nothing without 
the cooperation of the district officials, who were their administra- 
tive inferiors and theoretically their appointees. However, few 
governors were interested in carrying out strong policies. Usually 
they wished either to serve their term with the least possible effort 
or else to amass wealth in cooperation with the district officers at 
the expense of the government, and for this latter purpose close 
contacts and even marriages were often contracted between these 
noble governors and the local gentry. 

As life in the culturally backward provinces was thoroughly dis- 
tasteful, and as the position of provincial magistrate was both 
delicate and unsatisfactory, the refined nobility, after 730, began 
to remain at the capital although appointed to provincial service. 
This resulted in a further augmentation of the power of the local 
gentry, who now, with no social and administrative superiors to 
contend with, acquired still greater dominance in the provinces 
and even began to penetrate the central government as petty 
officials and guards. There remained the lesser provincial officials, 
called the zaichékan £38’, who were under the governors’ repre- 
sentatives (mokudai and shidai) , but the latter were usually pri- 
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marily intent on gaining profits for themselves and were also of 
the same class of local gentry as the district officials. Moreover, 
in time, provincial and district offices tended to merge, and the 
same local magnates came to direct both governments. 

The Tairyé received as salaries some six cho #J (now 2.45 acres) 
of “ office fields ” (shikibunden 44+) , which was over twice as 
much as that received by the governors of even a large province 
and was out of all proportion to their lowly status. Since they 
were deep-rooted local gentry as well as government officials they 
were in an excellent position to open new lands to cultivation, 
and as private ownership gradually became legally recognized they 
built up sizable estates. The privilege of wearing swords and the 
dignity of carrying the sceptre-like shaku #% on ceremonial occa- 
sions gradually spread to the local officials of all districts. They 
also came to have the special privilege of educating their sons in 
the provincial schools, and from their numbers were drawn palace 
waiting girls uneme ##), palace guards and the local guard 
troops of gentlemen (kondei #52). Through such special func- 
tions they consolidated their position as a privileged stratum of 
society and also began to take on the colorings of a warrior class. 

As the provincial administration gradually declined and finally 
disappeared for all practical purposes, the district governments 
also fell into great confusion and functioned ever more imper- 
fectly. However, the class of district officials with their strong 
hold on the people and their private lands were constantly becom- 
ing personally more powerful, and presently through their positions 
as court guards they began to buy higher court posts and ranks 
and to play a role on the national stage. This group, which had 
never been more than the ancient chieftain class of Kwuni-no- 
miyatsuko disguised by Chinese titles, was constantly gaining 
‘strength and was gradually transforming itself into the feudal 
warrior class which came actively to the fore in the twelfth century. 
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RC 47, 5, 433-458; 6, 553-578; 48, 1, 33-52. Kirayama Shigeo 
4t iH: The Breakdown of the Law System in the Early Nara 
Period, “ Nara Zenki ni okeru Futan Taikei no Kaitai” #RRIH 
(HU % Ava O PRE. 


Mr. Kitayama, who has amassed a great deal of material on this 
very complex subject, for the most part has allowed the original 
historical texts and documents to tell their story. Unfortunately, 
this process does not clarify all the details in the confused picture 
of the tax system, for many passages are in themselves ambiguous 
and vague. 

According to the Taihé code the basic so ffl (land tax) was two 
soku 3% (bundles) and two wa 4 (handfuls) per tan B (now 
. 245 acres). In 769 this was reduced to one soku five wa, but in 
both cases the land tax was relatively light and allowed for the 
possibility of the existence of tenant farmers who could pay rent 
as well as the land tax. The latter within a certain specified period 
after the harvest had to be transported by the peasants to the 
local government granaries (shés6 JE#) , one of which was usually 
to be found in each district, where most of it was stored as shézei 
JER (or daizei KBE) to meet the needs of the local government. 
Only part of the land tax of certain provinces was shipped to Nara. 
Exemptions from the land tax was given when the crops were half 
damaged and exemption from the ché #4 (produce tax) and the 
yoeki 84% (corvée) were added in cases of damage amounting to 
70% and 80% respectively. Such exemptions were repeatedly 
found necessary throughout the Nara period. 

Ground down by numerous taxes, some of the peasants already 
in the decade following the Taika Xft Reforms (645) were so 
impoverished by the time of the spring planting that they lacked 
seed. This led to a system called suiko ti4#, which was the lend- 
ing of grain at high rates of interest. At first swiko was carried on 
privately, but the government also entered into this grain usury 
in 676 in order to maintain the tax system by insuring the con- 
tinued productivity of the peasantry. In the law codes the rate 
of interest on public suiko was 50%, which was cheap compared 
to private rates of 100%, but the peasants, who had found the tax 

5 
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burdens alone crushing, could not hope to pay both taxes and suiko 
principle and interest. Indebtedness even for suiko principle piled 
up year after year, and general cancellations of swiko debts, usually 
for those of many years standing, were often found necessary. 
Suiko added to an already impossibly heavy tax burden threw 
the agricultural system into confusion and threatened the basic 
kubunden O4+ (allotment fields) system, for the farmers in 
despair absconded, taking refuge from the tax collectors in frontier 
lands and isolated regions or as serfs of the rising estates of the 
monasteries and nobility. Attempts were made to stem the tide. 
Private suiko interest was limited to 50% in 711 and public rates 
apparently to 30% in 720. However, the local governments had 
come to be dependent on suiko to counteract the collapse of the 
tax system and the increasing tax evasions and desertions from 
the fields on the part of the peasants. There resulted a compulsory 
suiko system in which suiko interest became an established part 
of the income of all the provinces. In 724 between 40,000 and 
200,000 soku of grain were ordered set aside in each province for 
these purposes, and private competitors were ordered banned in 
737, although within a few years the government was giving a tacit 
recognition to their existence, for the chief profiters from private 
suiko were the same high officials who made and administered the 
laws. In 744 each province was ordered to use the interest from 
40,000 soku for the support of the provincial monasteries and con- 
vents (kokubunji BJF ) , and in 745 they were ordered to devote 
400,000 soku or less, depending on their size, to suiko. Dishonest 
local officers often used these sums for their own profit to the 
detriment of the local granaries and the peasantry alike, and even 
in the case of honest administrators the peasants were bled to 
the limit. 

The produce tax was imposed on able-bodied (seitei IEJ) and 
partially disabled (jitei XT) male adults. Although it was made 
up of all sorts of local products, cloth was the principle means of 
payment. This tax together with the y6 /#, the corvée commuted 
into cloth at the rate of 26 feet per ten days of labor, was the chief 
tax income of the central government, because of the ease with 
which it could be transported. Coin was ordered substituted for 
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cloth in 710, but this attempt was a failure. Because of the un- 
developed nature of industry at the time, the peasants presented 
cloths of widely varying qualities, and towards the end of the 
eighth century not only were payments often avoided but much of 
the cloth became unfit for use, not primarily because of dishonesty 
but rather because of the poverty of the producers. 

Among the various branches of the corvée, military service 
(heieki $54) was perhaps the most onerous. At first one third 
(689) and later one fourth (Y6r6 code) of the seitei were assigned 
to this service. Each was to spend three years as a frontier guard 
(sakimori 5A) in Kyishi, or later in the east, and one year as a 
palace guard. Wealthier taxable individuals seem to have escaped 
these duties. The soldiers were excused from other corvée tasks 
but had to provide their own food and weapons. Already in 710 
it was common to send weakling in order to spare the stronger for 
the fields, and in 719 the term of service had be reduced. Peasants 
fled from the heieki in great numbers, and those who remained, 
because of their poverty, reduced the military system to ineffec- 
tiveness. As a result, guard companies composed of men of good 
families were organized in 728, and in the early Nara period the 
local gentry formed guard groups called kondei. The original 
military service thus gradually broke down, but large numbers of 
palace guards were still being drawn from the peasantry in 741, 
and many of them were, as before, absconding. The oppressive 
corvée, which took able-bodied men from the fields, could not 
function together with the kubunden system, and as a result the 
military organization dependent on it collapsed. 

Another service imposed on the peasants was shiché {ET , or 
menial service at the capital. Two were chosen from each village 
for a three year term which was often prolonged. This also bore 
heavily on the struggling farmers, and many fled from this service, 
thus breaking up tax-paying families which moved to non-tax- 
paying localities. 

The saieki BAX (annual corvée) for a seitei was ten days and 
for a jitei half of this. If a man performed thirty days of saieki 
he was excused from paying his so and ché. In 706 it was probably 
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reduced to five days in a general tax reduction which saw the 
reducing of the ché of the central region to half that of other 
regions. However, like other forms of the corvée, it was a severe 
burden on the peasants and interfered with their agricultural 
activities . When work on the Nara capital commenced in 708, 
peasant disorders followed and many fled. Large numbers of 
laborers were released at the end of their term of service without 
food and starved on their way home. Similar troubles occurred in 
the building of the Kuni capital, and strong opposition to the 
corvée naturally arose among the peasantry. 

The worst evils of the corvée were somewhat alleviated in the 
koeki JE#X (hired corvée) , which first appeared in 727. This sys- 
tem took into consideration the needs of the peasants as cultiva- 
tors of the soil, reduced the maximum period of work from fifty to 
thirty days and offered them some compensation in small wages 
(i). However, peasants absconded from koeki as well, and 
private koeki also grew up, which was a step towards transforming 
the free peasants into the chattels of the great institutions and 
noble families. 

The transport of the ché and y6 from the provinces to the 
capital was called unkyaku #4 and proved another heavy bur- 
den on the farmers because of the lack of adequate transport facili- 
ties. Men often arrived exhausted, sick or penniless at the capital 
where dallying officials prevented their early return to their fields. 
Many perished on the return trip, and, although in time food was 
provided them, such measures proved inadequate. As a result pro- 
vinces asked to pay lighter or less frequent ché, and some supplied 
the wnkyaku laborers from suiko profits. 

For the provincial rather than the central government was the 
zatsuyo MEG, a corvée devoted to worthy causes such as dike con- 
struction or the erection of local government buildings. It was 
limited to sixty days for seitei, while jitei and chadan * % (youths 
between sixteen and twenty years of age) served half or one quar- 
ter of this period. Like other forms of the corvée it failed to 
function smoothly. At times even women were called on for labor, 
and in the latter Nara period the government was forced to pro- 
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vide for the impoverished workers. Officials often utilized it for 
their own private aims, and, even when well administered, it was 
unbearably oppressive. 

Mr. Kitayama concludes that the whole corvée system was the 
underlying cause for the failure of Japanese agriculture to make 
progress, for it dissipated the energies of the cultivators and 
destroyed the kubunden system. Constant efforts were made to 
reform and alleviate the worse features of the basic contradiction 
between the so and ydeki systems, but all proved failures for they 
did not attack the basic weaknesses of the tax system. The tax 
burden was too heavy for backward Japanese agricultural economy 
to bear and was made still more impossible by official dishonesty 
and maladministration. Through suiko and the desertion of the 
peasants to private estates Japanese society drifted towards 
feudalism. 

Mr. Kitayama has devoted the third section of his study, which 
appears under a separate title,’ to a general outline of the economic 
developments of the early Nara period. Among the points he 
discusses is the necessity of local granaries as reserves in time of 
famine and as sources for suiko loans. They were the minimum 
security to insure the continued productivity of a bankrupt peas- 
antry. In an effort to keep the farmers from deserting their ku- 
bunden the government in 706 also established gis6 ##@, which 
were granaries to provide for the poor from the excess wealth of 
the richer classes. Maladministration, however, actually annulled 
the guaranty offered by such granaries, for in times of serious crop 
failures they too were empty. To cope with this the government 
encouraged dry field farming and the diversification of crops. 

Another vital point was the opening up of new lands for 
kubunden to offset the gradual encroachment of private ownership 
on public lands. In 722 the government proposed to carry this out 
as a national project, but the next year it shifted the responsibility 
to private individuals, allowing three generations of private owner- 
ship as a reward for bringing new lands under cultivation. Mean- 


* Yor6-Tempy6-ki no Shakai-teki Siisei ni tsuite MEAEKAY O it & HHH t= 
Aw. 
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while the tendency towards outright and hereditary ownership of 
the land was ever becoming stronger, and in 743 it was officially 
recognized when newly opened lands were given not for three 
generations but in perpetuity. At the same time the basic scheme 
of periodic redivision of the land became practically a dead letter, 
for the noble families and great institutions, who were striving for 
the recognition of rights of perpetual ownership and who were 
usually in possession of the choicest lands were sufficiently power- 
ful to prevent redistributions which would have endangered their 
claims. Thus the transition from government ownership of the 
land to private ownership was already well advanced by the middle 


of the Nara period. 


RC 67, 3, 251-272; 4, 369-384. Kumacar Kojird RAK: The 
University and “ Private Schools ” in the Nara and Heian periods, 
“ Oché Jidai no Daigaku to Shigaku” -RNFKOAKS t AL. 

RC 68, 2, 121-138; 3, 253-262. Momo Hiroyuki *#4T: The 
Organization and Economics of the Kangakuin, “ Kangakuin no 


Soshiki to Keizai ” #)2GED #hAK L HEV, 


The government University (Daigaku *™) already existed in 
the seventh century, but little is known of it before the beginning 
of the eighth century when it was primarily an institution for the 
education of the sons of the nobility in the Chinese classics. It 
admitted only the descendants of nobles of the fifth court rank or 
higher, the children of the eastern and western Fuhitobe 2%, 
who were professional scribes descended from ancient Korean 
immigrants, and, on special permission, children of officers of the 
sixth to eighth court ranks. There were supposed to be 400 
students of the Chinese classics and 30 of arithmetic. The classics 
studied were the Li-chi W850, the T'so-chuan 72/4, the Shih-ching 
nF of Mao ©, the Chou-li NE, the I-li #8, the I-ching BE. 
the Shu-ching ##£, the Ch‘un-ch‘iu #4, the Hsiao-ching #4 
and the Lun-yii #@i8, and in 798 the Kung-yang 2 and Ku- 
liang #% commentaries on the Ch‘un-ch‘iu were added. Exami- 
nations were held every ten days as well as at the end of each year, 
and those who persistently failed were dismissed. Discipline was 
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severe, and few amusements were allowed the students. The 
teaching staff consisted of professors of the classics, (Chinese) 
pronunciation, writing and arithmetic. 

The majority of the students followed their fathers in govern- 
ment careers. Those who passed eight or more of ten points in a 
final examination were eligible for the government examinations 
for prospective officials. These examinations were of five cate- 
gories, 1) shisai 3 ¥ (for those of exceptional talent, only 65 
having passed it in the years 704-937) ,2) mydky6 FA (classics) , 
3) shinshi #£- (literature, the examination having been on the 
Erh-ya WHE and the Wén-hsiian 2X3), 4) mydho We (law), 
and 5) san ® (arithmetic). Obviously the University preparation 
neglected the law and literature examinations. However, with the 
gradual development of the University two law professors and in 
730 one literature professor were appointed. Ten and twenty stu- 
dents respectively were delegated to these two new departments, 
and no limits of age or rank were set for them, with the result 
that a new element of poorer students was introduced into the 
aristocratic University. In 749 the mathematics students were 
reduced to twenty and the law students increased to twenty. The 
official University enrollment then remained static at this figure 
of 460, but it is doubtful if it were ever full. In 739 all age re- 
strictions were removed to encourage enrollment. 

In the Nara period University graduates played a very insig- 
nificant role in history. Despite the double University and gov- 
ernment examinations, even the best candidates were given only 
very inferior court ranks whereas the sons of nobles attained 
higher ranks merely on the score of their birth. Hence the sons 
of nobles found no advantage in the University course, and as a 
consequence very few of them enrolled in the institution. This 
situation together with the emphasis on the classics alone, a prepa- 
ration for only one of the five types of government examinations, 
made the University a relatively poor means for entering into 
public life. 

A change in the nature of the University came about after the 
introduction of the literature department. The late eighth cen- 
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tury saw a tremendous growth in the interest in Chinese literature, 
particularly poetry, and ability in this field became an important 
factor in official success. Of the relatively numerous University 
graduates who achieved distinction in the ninth century over 
three-fourths were students of the literature course, in which his- 
tory seems to have been included. Meanwhile the rank given the 
holder of the post of professor of literature was gradually raised 
from equality with that of the assistant professors of the classics 
to superiority to that of full professors of the classics, the salary 
was trebled and in 834 a second professor of literature was added. 
The classics staff on the other hand was reduced in 808 by one 
lecturer (jikik6é ii) to provide for the temporary post of pro- 
fessor of history (kiden #219) (808-834) . 

As the University became a better road to government offices the 
sons of petty officials and commoners were increasingly attracted 
to it, and consequently a need for scholarship funds was felt. 
Already in 730 with the admittance of commoners in the law and 
literature departments some support was found necessary for 
needy students, and in 757 certain fields were set aside for this use. 
Finally in 794 some 130 cho of regular “ scholarship fields” (kanga- 
kuden #)%1H) were established. Later this area seems to have 
been appreciably reduced as the scholarship system soon declined 
again with the general decay of the University. Various efforts 
were made in the first quarter of the ninth century to restore the 
aristocratic nature of the original school, but this movement was 
a complete failure, and by the tenth century the University had 
become still more plebeian. 

It is now generally known that the Junnain 7##1Bé was never a 
“ private school” (shigaku 4%), but a lively debate still rages 
as to whether or not the other so-called “ private schools ” founded 
in the ninth century were really nothing more than branches of 
the University. It is Mr. Kumagai’s opinion that they were essen- 
tially independent institutions. 

The first of the “ private schools” was the Kébun-in 54 3CBE 
founded shortly after 799 by Wake Hiroyo FUE at the will of 
his deceased father Kiyomaro #44. It was essentially a library 
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in his private residence, the significant feature having been that 
it was a private family institution. In its later development it 
became a bess6 %'/#¥ (detached branch) of the University. 

The second was the Monjéin <#Bé established by Sugawara 
Kiyokimi #JRi##2 after his return from China in 805 and placed 
under the direction of the Sugawara and Oe XiL families. It was 
in the University grounds and was directly under the control of 
the University. Children of all families were admitted. 

The Kangakuin #)4#Bé, the greatest of the “private schools,” 
was founded in 821 for the encouragement of the education of 
the youth of the Fujiwara family by Fujiwara Fuyutsugu “i 
in part of his residence. Mr. Kumagai believes that it was not a 
boarding house for poor Fujiwara students of the University, as 
some have argued, for other institutions founded by Fuyutsugu’s 
son met this need. It was, however, called a bess6 of the 
University. 

Little is known of the Gakkan-in ##iB¢ founded by Tachibana 
Ujikimi #4 KZ and his sister, the Empress, some time before 847. 
In 964 it became a bess6 of the University. 

The Shigakuin #46 was founded in 881 by Ariwara Yukihira 
7A R47 in his own house after the model of the Kangakuin. In 
900 it was made a bess6 of the University. 

The Sdgeishuchiin **#884'5¢ was founded in 828 by Kikai 
2 #% for the instruction of both sacred and profane subjects. There 
were no restrictions on candidates for admission, and it can there- 
fore be considered to be the first popular school in Japan. Un- 
fortunately it disappeared shortly after the founder’s death. 

The status of some of the above institutions is clear, but that of 
the Kangakuin, Gakkan-in and Shogakuin, which were privately 
founded and privately financed and were for the exclusive benefit 
of certain families but which were at the same time bess6 of the 
University, is a problem. Mr. Kumagai surmises that in their 
cases the name bessé indicated a purely formal connection with 
the University, which was found necessary if the students of the 
“private schools” were to be allowed to take the government 
examinations. At a time when proficiency in literary studies was 
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proving an increasingly important opening for humble seekers 
after careers, University standing was desirable and was therefore 
obtained. The usual delay between the founding of the “ private 
schools ” and the granting of bess6 status to them and the obvious 
desire they had for this status all point to this conclusion. How- 
ever, as definite proof is lacking the exact relationship of the 
“ private schools ” and the University is still open to debate. 

Mr. Momo limits himself to an examination of the organization 
and finances of the Kangakuin. Contrary to Mr. Kumagai he 
asserts that its primary function was to be a lodging place for 
Fujiwara students of the University and that its secondary later 
function was to control the family shrines and temples. 

The Kangakuin early developed its own administration called 
the mandokoro KAT. Although it was directly controlled by the 
head of the Fujiwara family, the titular head was a bett6 4%: 
called a kuge-bett6 AMHE or ben-no-betts WH in accord- 
ance with the high government office he held. Below him was a 
betté of the sixth court rank (rokui-bett6 AfLI%) who either 
did or did not hold government office. These posts were held by 
members of the family and tended to become hereditary. Other 
lesser posts were given to others than Fujiwara. 

As in the University, among the students there were monjo- 
tokugy6-sei HF and monjé-sei RH: (two categories of 
literature students) and gakusei 4+4 (classics students). Unlike 
the University there was also a gakuté 88, who was apparently 
the leading student as well as the representative of the student 
body. Students under ten sometimes entered, but the enrollment 
seems to have dropped steadily in the second half of the Heian 
period. A very few non-Fujiwara boys were among those enrolled. 

Fuyutsugu, when he founded the Kangakuin, gave half his 
government salary to it, and succeeding family heads, Fujiwara 
empresses and leading Fujiwara statesmen also gave parts of their 
salaries to the school. A more permanent source of income was 
found in the revenues from estates, which not only increased with 
the development of the manorial system but also gradually came 
to be regarded as the direct property of the school itself. At one 
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time it owned at least eighteen widely scattered tracts of land, and 
a special storehouse for its wealth was required. However, with 
the declining influence of the Kyéto nobles in the late Heian and 
early Kamakura periods, the revenues of these lands became un- 
certain, and the titles to the estates began to slip from the hands 
of the Kangakuin. 


RC 67, 2, 105-136; 3, 273-302; 5, 459-476. Taxrucut Rizo 764 
#2=: An Economic Study of the Té-ji in the Heian Period, 
“ Heian-ché ni okeru Té-ji no Keizai-teki Kenkyi ” P#98(-# 
2 FO RAZ. 

The Toé-ji 323 and the no longer existing Sai-ji HF, which 
were formerly located to the east and west of the main southern 
entrance to Kyoto, were probably included in 793 in the plans for 
the new capital. Their construction commenced in 796 but was 
stopped in 814 from lack of funds and because of a momentary 
reaction against the new capital. Work was resumed on the T6-ji 
in 825 and continued slowly for many decades. Unlike the 
Enryaku-ji 3€¥*¥, it continued the symmetrical style of temple 
construction of the Nara period. 

The organization of the To-ji, before it was handed over to 
Kikai in 823 to be made the central monastery of the Shingon 
JAZ Sect, is not clear. He established the number of resident 
monks at fifty and made it a very exclusive and even aristocratic 
brotherhood even within Shingon ranks. Although his close or- 
ganization of teachers and pupils profoundly influenced the whole 
monastic organization of the day, it was not easily maintained, 
and by 837 there were but twenty-four monks. 

Kiakai’s successor, Jitsue #¥, strove hard in various ways to 
restore the number of monks. In the late ninth and tenth cen- 
turies the number of ajari FI R48, who were authorized to perform 
baptisms, was gradually increased for the same purpose, but the 
very esoteric nature of Shingon tended to transform each teacher in- 
to the founder of an independent school so that despite the efforts 
of Jitsue and his successors the branches of Shingon flourished 
while the head monastery languished. Kikai had transferred the 
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scene of the yearly examinations for candidates for the brother- 
hood from the Té-ji to Kéya-san, and this was another serious 
handicap to the growth of the T6-ji congregation. After a long 
debate the T6-ji in 907 was allowed to examine its own candidates, 
and as a result of this and other measures the number of monks 
eventually in 1113 was restored to fifty. 

There were also comparatively few servants and employees at 
the Té-ji, and even in the late Heian and Kamakura periods there 
seem to have been no more than from fifty to seventy-five of them. 

The head of the Té-ji was a chéja $48 (abbot), an Imperial 
appointee, the first having been Jitsue. Kikai gave an emphasis 
to the office of chdja which characterized the whole aristocratic 
organization of Shingon. The chéja not only controlled the 76-7 
but were also the general supervisors of three other great mon- 
asteries, the Jingo-ji MF of Yamashiro, the Gufuku-ji 5) 1m=F 
(Kawara-dera J J&=#) of Yamato and the Kongobu-ji 2W4a¥ 
of Koéya-san. The number of chéja increased to two, then to 
three and finally to four in 969. In 872 Shinga SA, the first of 
the then two chdja, became the first Tdji homu %#%, the supreme 
administrative post in the whole Buddhist church in Japan. After 
956 it became customary for all Toji first chdja to hold this post. 
The chéja were also presidents (bett6) of the monastery admini- 
strative office (mandokoro) , which was organized by the sankd 
=#8 (joza EM, jishu =F and tsuina ABHEM) . 

A 26-t6-ji-bettd RFI (shd-betts  bonsd-betts Ju#) 
was appointed in 819 to continue the work of construction after 
the government gave it up. As early as 825 the T6-ji seems to 
have had a zoku-betté #, or layman overseer of the construction. 
Apparently he lacked the broad powers of the zoku-bett6 of the 
Enryaku-ji, who enforced the observance of the prohibitions of 
the more obvious vices. 

Lavish gifts to the Nara monasteries had put such a strain on 
the government treasury that the court was determined not to 
repeat this error in the new capital. As a result the T6-ji, despite 
its official status, was given relatively modest grants for its sup- 
port. In 812 some 2000 units of héko #F (revenue measured 
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by the number of producing households) were taken from the 
Nara Tédai-ji AF and were divided between the To6-ji and 
Sai-ji, but these funds were only for ceremonies in behalf of the 
state. Furthermore, in the next three centuries the income in 
silks, grain, paper, oil, labor, etc. from these héko units gradually 
dwindled to the vanishing point as the estates of the land absorbed 
the formerly tax-paying peasantry. 

Since the héko and jiden fH (monastery rice fields) allotted 
to the T6-ji were very meagre, the revenue from these sources 
was at first supplemented by direct donations from tax receipts 
and suiko profits, usually for specific yearly or bi-annual cere- 
monies. As supervisors of the Shingon-in 448 B¢, a court Buddhist 
temple for special palace services, the choja also received large 
sums from certain palace bureaus for the ceremonies performed 
there, and funds were likewise received from the great noble fami- 
lies for ceremonies performed on their behalf. Each donation was 
in theory meant to meet only the expenses of a certain ceremony 
itself, but in practice it formed part of the general income of the 
monastery. 

The T6-ji never became a great owner of estates as did many 
of the other important monasteries. Its earliest manor in Ise 
was a gift from the Emperor Kammu in 803, and his daughter 
Fuse 7 #6 left the T6-ji other estates in the same province. Among 
other lands acquired were fields around the monastery itself and 
a small tract in Tamba bought with the proceeds from the sale of 
the Sdgeishuchiin.» However, in all, the T6-ji had only some 500 
ché including forest lands and was as a consequence a “ great 
monastery with a small income.” During the period of the rapid 
increase in estates the T6-ji acquired only two, one in Kawachi 
(1106) and one in Yamashiro (1110). 

T6-ji, which at times was even too weak to protect its own 
estates, was obviously incapable of enlarging them much by the 
opening of new land as did the more powerful owners, and in the 
endless land disputes the T6-ji was usually in the role of defender 
of its original property rather than that of aggressor. Although 


1 See the preceding article. 
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the Tamba estate seems to have gradually increased its cultivated 
area in the tenth and eleventh centuries, in the other T6-ji estates 
the opposite was the rule, and the decrease both in area and pro- 
duce of the manors brought a corresponding loss of revenue for 
the T6-ji. 

The original grants of land had carried with them tax exemption, 
but the peasants who worked the estates were occasionally still 
subject to the corvée. Thus in 1055 when Tamba was called upon 
to rebuild the burnt T6-ji pagoda the provincial officials actually 
placed the burden on the Té-ji’s Tamba estate. Also, as newly 
opened lands had no clear tax exemption, and as the provincial 
officials were continually attempting to put all estates in the tax- 
paying list, new tax exemptions were found necessary at regular 
intervals, and these newer grants together with exchanges of land, 
made in order to consolidate scattered tracts into one compact 
estate, tended to obscure the original ownership rights and gave 
rise to lengthy litigations. Although at times the T6-ji estates did 
pay various taxes and their peasants did perform corvée services, 
the T6-ji never failed to protest these infringements of its rights 
and always won the point. However, certain special services, such 
as those to the Ise Shrine by the Ise estates, were always performed 
without protest. 

The owners of estates sent an official or officials to represent 
their interests in their provincial manors, and in the case of 
monasteries these officials were usually monks. Their numbers 
and titles varied widely. Under them were the local leaders, or 
myoshu 4% =, who were often more powerful than the officials be- 
cause of their personal local influence. They as well as some of 
the officials who through long residence had merged with this 
class had few interests in common with the owners and could not 
be counted on to support the owner’s cause in a dispute. The 
myd6shi acted as enterprisers who received the land from the estate 
officials and then sublet it to their own serfs. Peasants who acted 
as both enterprisers and cultivators were called shéshi #£¥ or tato 
FAs. 

T6-ji had numerous subsidiary institutions. Among these Mr. 
Takeuchi discusses the Gufuku-ji, the Chinké-ji BS5F (or 
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Nembutsu-ji 2 fb) and the Zentsu-ji #385 and Mandara-ji 
S222 of Sanuki. The branch monasteries contributed to the 
financial support of the T6-ji, but unfortunately Mr. Takeuchi does 
not make clear the exact nature of this aid. Another vital aspect of 
the relationship of mother and subsidiary monastery was the right 
of the former to appoint the abbot (bettd) of the latter. The T6-ji 
seems sometimes to have failed in its duty to appoint suitable 
abbots, for in the eleventh century both the Zentsu-ji and the 
Chink6-ji protested against the maladministration of their heads 
who in some cases appropriated half of the monastery income for 
their own uses. 

Another source of income to the Té-ji, no doubt, was the sale 
of incantations and prayers. It also received large sums as j696 
}&<34, which amounted to rewards for the imagined or actual aid 
of the monastery in securing for the donator rank, riches or suc- 
cess. Similarly through the sale of offices both in the T6-ji itself 
and in its various subsidiary monasteries a substantial revenue 
was realized. 


SZ 45, 11, 1289-1312. Sakamoto Tard WAAR: An Examina- 
tion of the Rissho-zampen, “ Rissho-zampen no Ichi-késatsu ” ## 
BRE O—BR 

The major part of the Rissho-zampen ### 3245 * is more a mis- 
cellany than a penal law book, as the name would imply. Its 
origin is obscure, but the work probably dates from some epoch 
posterior to 798. The last two pages of it are devoted to a list 
of 35 of the Japanese provinces and their various subdivisions, 
their distances from the capital and the titles and court ranks of 
their chief officials. Probably this geographic section was included 
in the text as an indication of the various zones of political exile. 
By textual criticism Mr. Sakamoto concludes that the major part 
of this section reflects conditions of the early Nara period (721- 
737) but that the portion on titles and ranks cannot have been 
compiled before 853. 


>To be found in the nae ee ss 27 and separately pub- 
lished by the Koten-hozon-kai Aa 
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S 21, 2, 248-272. Sakamoto Tard #4AHS: In Regard to the 
Ruijii-kokushi, “ Ruiji-kokushi ni tsuite ” MUR LB ROT. 
Although only sixty-two scrolls of the Ruiji-kokushi ORB 
remain, it was a work of 200 scrolls as the existing 199th scroll 
indicates. It was a topical arrangement of the materials of the 
Rikkokushi AW, the six official histories of Japan, but it is 
now impossible to tell what all these divisions were. In some cases, 
such as in the preservation of only the fifth scroll of the section 
on the Emperors, the subjects of some of the missing scrolls are 
known, and by cross references within the work itself and by 
quotations from other books the nature of certain missing chap- 
ters has been ascertained. Mr. Sakamoto has summarized the 
results of such researches in a convenient chart (pp. 253-254) . 
The work has always been attributed to Sugawara Michizane 
RSH (845-903) , and a document from his hand proves that 
in 893 he was compiling some such work (#4#52) at the behest 
of the Emperor Uda, while another document written some 40 
years later points to the same fact.’ However, it is not until 1106 
in his biography, the Kanke-godenki #AR@#(4it, written by his 
descendant Nobutsune PRE, that one encounters for the first 
time the statement that it was a work of 200 scrolls with two 
scrolls of indices and three of Imperial genealogies completed in 
892. The date is obviously wrong, for the last of the Rikkokushi, 
the Sandai-jitsuroku ={* Hk, on which at least six whole scrolls 
are based, was itself not completed until 901. As a careful analysis 
of the sections drawn from the Sandai-jitsuroku shows that they 
were probably not by a different author, Mr. Sakamoto concludes 
that the Ruiji-kokushi was probably not yet finished when 
Michizane was ordered to take part in the compilation of the 
Sandai-jitsuroku. Consequently, while working on the latter his- 
tory, he incorporated its materials, as it was being compiled, into 
his own topical work. The two were probably essentially com- 
plete in 901 when Michizane was suddenly exiled, and while the 
Sandai-jitsuroku was shortly presented to the Emperor by his 
successors, with Michizane gone the Ruijii-kokushi was never pre- 
sented and hence lacks a dedicatory preface. Despite the logic of 
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these surmises, I believe that one must at least allow for the 
possibility that the unfinished work of Michizane was later en- 
larged and completely reworked by some one, possibly one of 
his disciples. 

Among topically arranged books in Japan which may have 
served as models for the Ruijii-kokushi there were the Kans6- 
jirui ‘WAH of 803, the Tenchd-kyakushé KRY of a few 
decades later and several works called jishé #4, while Michizane 
must have been familiar with some of the numerous Chinese works 
arranged in this manner. The direct influence of certain Chinese 
and Japanese books classified topically is to be found in the 
Ruiji-kokushi, but it also has several points of originality. Among 
these are the placing of the section on the Shinté gods first, the 
Emperors second and Buddhism last, the use of only posthumous 
names for the Emperors, the strict adherence to the exact month 
and day of change of year periods and the division of scrolls by 
the exact dates of accession of the sovereigns. The most significant 
feature of the work, however, is that Michizane nowhere altered the 
contents of the histories or added his own comments. Even when 
abridging he indicated the omitted portions. It is because of this 
extraordinary fidelity to the original that the Ruiji-kokushi is 
such a valuable supplement to the Rikkokushi. 


SZ 45, 12, 1407-1464. Hirata Toshiharu PME: Concerning 
the Relationship Between the Okagami and the Eiga-monogatari 
and the Date of Composition of the Former, “ Okagami to Eiga- 
monogatari to no Kankei oyobi Okagami no Chosaku Nendai ni 
tsuite” AR L RAMI L OD MARRUKRO SHEER II OWT, 

In this detailed study Mr. Hirata attempts to prove that the 
Okagami Ki, which is one of the chief historical sources for the 
period 850-1025, is based on the first half of the Eiga-monogatari 
IEW, a very similar but more detailed work covering in gen- 
eral the same era. This thesis involves the necessity of reconsider- 
ing the date of composition of the former work. 


*In this document a 4} [Bq #4 in only 100 scrolls is mentioned, a fact which should 
not be lightly dismissed as merely an error, as does Mr. Sakamoto. 


6 
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Mr. Hirata was led to the above conclusion by the striking 
similarity of the two texts, which even fall into the same errors. 
The Eiga-monogatari has by far the fuller account, and for the 
most part the Okagami seems to be a mere condensation of its 
material, but in a few instances it gives more details, presumably 
drawn from other sources. Often the Okagami corrects the Eiga- 
monogatari, but, although the Okagami does contain errors in 
certain accounts which have no corresponding notice in the Eiga- 
monogatari, in no place does the latter contain the correct and 
the Okagami the wrong statement of facts. However, the Okagami 
often seems to have distorted a trifle the course of events as re- 
corded by the Eiga-monogatari in order to maintain the fiction 
that it is a conversation between two aged men relating their 
personal experiences and knowledge. 

Mr. Hirata suggests that the major part of the Okagami, which 
is supposedly told by the 150 year old Yotsugi HL#, is the portion 
drawn from the Eiga-monogatari, as these sections largely coincide 
with the account given in the latter work, which itself was also 
known as the Yotsugi-monogatari. The part related by the 140 
year old Shigeki $7 would then be the sections drawn from other 
texts, for most of it is not to be found in the Eiga-monogatari. 
The ki (tree) in Shigeki might even be a pun on ki ii (record), 
in which case the name really means “ Numerous Records.” The 
parts added by Aozamurai 7 f¥, being only corrections, possibly 
represent the author’s personal judgment. 

The traditional date of composition of the Okagami in 1025 
(1026 according to the Kokushi Daijiten) had been abandoned by 
the scholarly world until Mr. Nishioka * revived both this thesis 
and the theory that the author was Fujiwara Yoshinobu #éf#- 
His major evidence lay in the fact that no official titles of a period 
later than 1025 appear in the text, which was itself written from 
the standpoint of a man of that time. Mr. Hirata attempts to 
disprove these arguments separately, but his main point is that, 
according to his thesis concerning the origin of the Okagami, it 


* Nisnroxa Toranosup fil] BesZ wh: Okagami no Chosaku Nendai to Sono Chosha 
KBD BEAK & CESS, 82 38.7. 
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must have been written after the first half of the Eiga-monogatan, 
which is variously dated as of the years 1028-1033 or as shortly 
after 1091. From an intensive study of supposed prophesies, stories 
of the Minamoto ¥f family, a reference to their flourishing con- 
dition and the like Mr. Hirata concludes that the Okagami could 
not have been compiled before the last decade of the eleventh 
century when the Minamoto first became important in the central 
region. He surmises that a purported postscript to the text, pre- 
sumably bearing either the date 1107 or 1119, may really be by 
the author himself, in which case we have a more precise indication 
of the date of its composition. The mention of the Okagami in 
other works proves that it was already in existence by 1134. 


RC 67, 1, 85-91. Fusrra Hiromasa RASH: A Study of the 
Nembutsu-d6 of the West Gate of the Shitenn6-ji, “ Shitenn6-ji 
Saimon Nembutsu-d6é K6 ” PREF GP a the Ke. 

During the Heian period the Shitenné-ji BXR=5¥, founded by 
Shotoku Taishi in 593, was closely associated with the Amida cult, 
and the western gate of the monastery was identified with the 
eastern entrance to Amida’s paradise. Naturally it was a place 


for nembutsu “3% (meditation on the Buddha or repetition of 
his name) practices, and in time special halls for this purpose were 
built there. Mr. Fujita concludes from a detailed study of the 
subject that prior to the fire of 1191 three such buildings existed. 
They were the Nembutsu-zammai-in 2 %=kBE, constructed in 
1149, and two Nembutsu-d6 &#'#, one to the north (dt) and 
one to the south (F/R) . 


S 21, 1, 173-191. Maxi Kenji ###—: A Critical Essay on Mina- 
moto Yoritomo, “ Minamoto Yoritomo ni taisuru Hyéron” Vath 
BMT SP. 

Dr. Maki has summarized the evaluations of Minamoto Yori- 
tomo’s Jef) (1147-1199) place in history as found in 1) the 
Gukanshé %&*F# of the monk Jien 1M] (1147-1225) ,1 2) the 
Jinné-shotoki WE TERR of Krrapatake Chikafusa BRB 


>See below pp. 51, 52. 
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(1298-1354) , 3) the Dainihonshi KH#E of the Tokugawa 
period, 4) the Shikisatsuroku mM#I%% of Asami Keisai 2 2#)0% 
(1652-1711), 5) the Tokushi-yoron M3 ties of Arar Hakuseki 
HAA (1656-1725) and 6) the Nihon-gaishi HAMS of Rat 
San-yo fA (1780-1832). Jien from the point of view of a 
Buddhist philosopher accepts Yoritomo’s acts as consonant with 
“reason” (déri 34#2). Chikafusa and San-yé from the political 
point of view argue that he established order out of chaos and was 
respectful to the court. Keisai and Hakuseki condemn him as a 
traitor to the imperial ideal in having set up a second capital and 
as faithless to family unity in having killed his brother. Thus the 
Tokugawa historians on the whole were more severe in their judg- 
ment than were the medieval writers. 

Dr. Maki sides with Chikafusa and San-yé, arguing that Yori- 
tomo, with a realization of the pressing needs of the time, over- 
came considerations of family in establishing a practicable 
administrative system at a time of disorder. Although the govern- 
ment he brought into being was at variance with the imperial 
ideal, Dr. Maki believes that feudal military rule was an unavoid- 
able step in the development of modern Japan and that therefore 
Yoritomo was both a great and a necessary figure in Japanese 
history. 


RC 68, 3, 285-298. Isuino Akira H2F#: The Site of Minamoto 
Yoritomo’s Campaign in Western Sagami, “ Shései ni okeru Mina- 
moto Yoritomo Kyohei Senseki” #4Gi-7A0 BBR. 
Mr. Ishino has made a detailed study of Yoritomo’s movements 
in the hills southeast of Hakone ##4% during the critical days 
following his defeat in 1180 by Oba Kagechika ABER# at 
Ishibashiyama #11 between Hakone and Odawara >Hi. 


RC 68, 5, 471-496. Fusm Makita FRB: An Investigation 
of the Remains of Minamoto Yoritomo in the Jégy6-dé of Nikké- 
zan, “ Nikk6-zan Jégy6-dé Anchi Minamoto Yoritomo Ikotsu no 
Kents” HtWHITEREV BBE TO RT. 

The close connections of the Tokugawa Shégun with Nikko H36 
is known to all, but the relations of the Minamoto Shégun with 
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this locality are also a problem of interest. A monastery was said 
to have been founded there as early as 767, but not until the 
latter part of the Heian period did it develop from a center for 
laymen monks of popularized Buddhism into a prominent mon- 
astery. By the end of the twelfth century, for geographic reasons, 
it was connected with the fortunes of the Minamoto family, and 
when Yoritomo revolted in Izu in 1180 prayers were offered at 
Nikko for his success. In 1182 Yoritomo appointed a relative by 
marriage as abbot (bettd) of the monastery, and in 1186 he gave 
lands to the Jogyé-d6 #47, which was one of its buildings. In 
1189 he sent one of his generals, Adachi Morinaga #3 #5 ,’ there 
to ask that prayers be offered in behalf of the campaign against 
the Fujiwara of Mutsu, and on the defeat of the latter rewards 
were given the monastery. Bengaku #€%, who became the abbot 
in 1209 was an intimate of the third Shogun, Sanetomo #498, and 
even actively campaigned in his behalf. Later abbots were chosen 
only from the Shogunal family, from among imperial descendants 
or from the families of the great Kydto nobles. 

In 1616 when work was begun on Ieyasu’s AH mausoleum in 
Nikk6 a lapis lazuli jar contained in a bronze vessel was unearthed. 
The great bonze, Tenkai X#, who was a counselor of the first 
Tokugawa Shégun, declared this jar to contain some of the remains 
of Yoritomo. In 1654 it was placed in a small wooden pagoda 
which was set up in the Joégy6-d6 where it remained despite an 
attempt in 1785 by the Shimazu !m¥ family of Satsuma, who were 
then claiming descent from Yoritomo, to remove it to the Yijé-in 
i##$RB2, with which they had special relations. Probably because 
of the presence of this jar the Jogy6-dé was known in Tokugawa 
times as the Yoritomo-dé. Tenkai’s statement concerning the 
relic, however, seems to have had no reliable basis, and Mr. Fujii 
concludes that it was merely one of the steps he took to insure 
the success of the removal of Ieyasu’s body from Kuné-zan Afeé Ill 
in Suruga to Nikké. In fabricating this precedent he chose for his 
purposes the most suitable personage possible, Yoritomo, the first 
Shégun and the founder of the only other Shogunate of east Japan. 


7 One whole section is devoted to the history of a stele at Nikké erected in his honor. 
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SZ 47, 5, 555-596; 6, 671-710; 7, 880-909. OciNo Minahiko #&2F 
=+#: A Basic Study of the Kokommokurokushé, a Biography 
of Shétoku Taishi, “ Shétoku Taishi Den Kokommokurokushé no 
Kiso-teki Kenkyi” 2@AFEEST ARO ZENA . 

Mr. Ogino has made a very detailed study of a hitherto little 
known text which is a valuable source for the study of the develop- 
ment of the legends and the cult of Shétoku Taishi and for the 
history of the Héryi-ji. The background for this text of the early 
Kamakura period was the widespread worship in medieval Japan 
of the famous Prince and the cult which grew up around his re- 
mains. Various Buddhist sects were anxious to claim him. Tendai 
KF, Shingon and Ritsu # made their respective founders in 
Japan reincarnations of him, while the new sects of the religious 
awakening of the Kamakura period looked back to him, the leader 
of the first great Buddhist movement in Japan, as their model. 
Many monasteries made regular offerings to him and to his statues, 
and his relics were common objects of worship. Pilgrimages to 
the temples containing his remains were popular. Kampaku fA 
(Regents) , Shogun and Shikken #4#@ (Shogunal Regents) of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were among the ardent believers 
in him, and emperors made pilgrimages to the Horyi-ji and 
Shitenn6-ji and even to his tomb, while Go-uda (1275-1287) 
built a shrine in his honor at court. The details of his biography 
became subjects of great scholarly interest. The great source for 
his life remained the Shdtoku Taishi Denryaku B@AFIE 
of 917, but the popular interest of the period proved a prolific 
source for new traditions and myths which became incorporated 
in contemporary works. 

Little is known of the life of Kenshin #45%,? the author of the 
work under consideration. His name appears in Horyi-ji records 
and documents between the years 1227 and 1262. Twice he took 
the original copies of the Prince’s three famous Buddhist com- 


* Listed in the Busshé Kaisetsu Daijiten {op 2 fe AC BEML as the Shdtoku Taishi 


Den Shiki and as the Taishi Den Kokommokurokusho. 
* He is not to be confused with the abbot of the Enryaku-ji of the same name 


(1180-1190) . 
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mentaries and other of his relics from the Hoéryi-ji to Kyéto for 
inspection by the great nobles. In 1254 he was the head of 
the Shoryé-in #2, the hall at the Horyi-ji which is even now 
dedicated to the worship of Shétoku Taishi. The climax of his 
life was probably the visit there of the former emperor, Go-saga 
in 1261. 

Kenshin was a descendant in the 28th generation of Chéshimaru 
mIFAL. The Shotoku Taishi Denryaku tells of a personal retainer 
(toneri A) of the Prince, called Chéshimaro EWE, who 
cared for the famous black steed (5) on which the Prince 
soared through space, and he is again mentioned in another semi- 
miraculous passage, which likewise is connected with the horse. 
Either he or his son is said to have become a monk at the Daian-ji 
KH. These stories are not found in the earliest works on 
Shétoku Taishi but begin to make their appearance in ninth cen- 
tury accounts. The mythology concerning the horse subsequently 
increased in popularity, and Chéshimaru through this connection 
also became an important figure. In Kenshin’s work he is de- 
scribed as superior to the other retainers and is said to have been 
the son of a Korean Prime Minister who was especially entrusted 
with the task of protecting the Prince. In time he himself became 
a supernatural manifestation and was even called the Ananda of 
Shétoku Taishi, having been a necessary link in the propagation 
of the latter’s teachings. In Kenshin’s account a second son and 
an obviously spurious document connected his descendants with 
the Horyi-ji and assured the family of its position there. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Chéshimaru’s descendant in the 20th 
generation, Konin #R{= (ca. 1000), was a high official (jishu) of 
the monastery. 

Kenshin did a great deal to develop and propagate the Chéshi- 
maru myths, and he elevated his ancestor to be the center of an 
almost independent cult. In 1258 he had the Nyoirin-kannon 
40 RLF, which belonged to the descendants of Chéshimaru, 

repaired, and in his Shok6-mandara 425: 23% # he had his ancestor 
represented along with such figures as Shotoku Taishi, the latter’s 
relatives, the great political figures connected with him, his relics 
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and great Buddhist saints. However, despite the Choshimaru cult 
he developed at the Héryi-ji, this worship did not exist in other 
monasteries, and his myths were not as prominent in other con- 
temporary books. Although Kenshin regarded himself as the last 
of his line and transmitted his teachings to no one, his nephew 
Shungen i% actively continued the cult of their ancestor, and 
his claim to be Kenshin’s successor seems to have been generally 
admitted. 

The original manuscript of Kenshin’s work is still in existence. 
It is in two volumes of folded sheets made up of paper of varying 
sizes and quality, some of which was scrap paper on which poems 
had been written. The text shows signs of constant revisions, and 
on the back of the sheets has been added supplementary material 
which totals more than the main text itself. The titles appearing 
on it are Shotoku Taishi Den Shishi BAF GA, Taishi Den 
Kokommokuroku KF464 B&, Taishi Den Shé ® and Shotoku 
Taishi Den Shiki 4% with the sub-title of Kokommokurokushé 
BS BY. 

The contents are a mixture of the secret traditions of the family 
with current myths. The first volume, which seems to have been 
originally an entity in itself, was written largely in the year 1238, 
but Kenshin was still making additions to it in 1252. The second 
volume was written in the main between the years 1239 and 1245, 
but certain portions were composed as early as 1230 and others 
over twenty years later. The first volume deals with Shétoku 
Taishi’s various residences, the Héryi-ji, the Chigi-ji, his life and 
the traditions connected with it. Thus it is, as the titles signify, 
both a biography and a description of the places and objects asso- 
ciated with his life. The second volume is in the nature of a 
supplement to the first. It deals with miscellaneous problems in 
the Prince’s biography and sometimes shows in its lack of con- 
tinuity the piecemeal nature of its composition. It ends with an 
account of the yearly rites of the Héryi-ji. The second volume 
has most of the information on Chéshimaru and may have been 
added primarily to tell of him. 

Most of the copies of Kenshin’s work are of a textual lineage 
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based on an entire reordering and reworking of the original text. 
Parts have been abbreviated, others entirely rewritten and some 
additions have been made. The section on Chéshimaru is greatly 
reduced. Of this lineage is 1) a three scroll text of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth centuries (Imperial Household) , 2) a two scroll manu- 
script probably of the middle of the Muromachi period (Hoéryi-ji) 
and 3) a two volume text of 1818 (Horyi-ji). The Shétoku Taishi 
Den Sésho ### in volume 112 of the Dainihon Bukkyé Zensho 
AA AHA? has printed the second of these manuscripts. The 
one scroll Héryi-j7i Kokommokurokush6 of the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth centuries is a copy of approximately two thirds of the first 
volume of the original with a few variations. There are also frag- 
ments of two copies made by Kansho %ii#, a prolific copyist of 
the fifteenth century, while in volume 13 of the Shiseki-shiran is 
printed the Héryi-ji Kokommokuroku Bassui R*¥, which is a few 
scattered selections of the work. 

Among books which bear a close resemblance to Kenshin’s 
work is SHUNGEN’s Kenshin Tokugé Koketsu Sho MiG ORD, 
which from a postscript of 1372 is seen to be a secret text and 
lecture reference for the Prince’s life. It is largely made up of 
extracts from Kenshin’s work and includes all the material on 
Chéshimaru. This text is printed in the Dainihon Bukky6é Zensho. 
The Taishi Den Kokommokurokushé, originally of the Shitenn6-ji, 
has been attributed to Kenshin but is obviously an earlier work, 
which later was transmitted through the hands of Shungen. There 
are also many early medieval quotations from other works by 
Kenshin, primarily his diary which was still preserved as late as 
1345. 

In medieval times the Héryi-ji occasionally held discussion 
groups (dangi ®#€) on the life of Shdtoku Taishi during the 
period of summer retirement. First mentioned in 1357, such dangi 
probably had already been held for about half a century. In con- 
nection with these meetings there was written a whole new series 
of commentaries on the Prince’s life, and in these books Kenshin’s 
work was quoted as an important authority. It was also used as 
a reference in works treating with the Héryi-ji, but by Tokugawa 
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times it was practically unknown. In recent years, although it 
has been often used, the original text has rarely been consulted. 
The reason for the relative obscurity of this important work is 
that for long it was regarded as a secret religious book. Already 
in the late Kamakura period it seems to have been held in great 
veneration. For two or more centuries the original text was kept 
in the Shdryd-in, but in the later medieval period it was placed 
among the important treasures connected with the Prince in the 
Shari-den @#\Rt. In the late seventeenth century it was put 
among other scholarly bocks, and in 1868 it was given to the 
Imperial Household. 


RC 68, 1, 64-71. Yoxor Shigezaburd t&##7#¥=88: The Govern- 
ment Roads of Sagami in the Kamakura Period According to 
Travel Accounts, “ Kikébun yori mitaru Kamakura Jidai ni okeru 
Sagami no Kando #7T3C 5 5 LIZ SHRP IR 4 HERO AE. 
The ancient Tokaid6 3£#$3H road crossed the Fuji and Izu range 
of mountains into the Kanté B® district by the Ashigara £4 pass 
between Gotemba #8! and Odawara, but in the course of the 
Kamakura period this road was supplanted by the steeper but 
shorter Hakone route. Mr. Yokoi quotes the materials on these 
two routes in three travel diaries of the Kamakura period, the 
Kaidoki #63882 of 1223, the Tokankiko SEBIACAT of 1242 and the 
Tzayoi-no-nikki “°F $ OD AR of 1277. The authorship of the 
first two is in doubt, but they may be by Minamoto Mitsuyuki 
H64F and his son Chikayuki #147, who were poets of some renown 
and played an active role in the politics of the time. The [zayoi- 
no-nikki is by the poetess and nun, Abutsu PJ, daughter of 
Taira Norishige *€%. All three travelers went from Kydto to 
Kamakura, but only the first one used the Ashigara pass. 


RC 67, 3, 209-250. Mort Katsumi #%20: The Great Buddha of 
Kamakura and Japanese-Yiian Trade, “ Kamakura Daibutsu to 
Nichigen Béeki” RBAHt A7CHS. 

As part of the enthusiasm for building mamoth statues of 
Buddha (Daibutsu KM#) which swept Japan in the late Heian 


* For further notes on the Kaidéki see RC 48, 2, 187-189. 
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and early Kamakura periods an eighty foot Amida was con- 
structed of wood at Kamakura between the years 1238 and 1243. 
Then, in 1252 work was commenced there on an eighty foot 
bronze Shaka. An argument has raged as to whether or not this 
was merely the original wooden Amida reconstructed in bronze. 
Some argue that the latter was probably destroyed in the storm 
of 1245 and that the model for the bronze statue must have been 
of sand and not of wood since the casting was performed within 
a building, but in any case positive proof is lacking and the ques- 
tion remains unsolved. 

A more significant debate has centered around the point as to 
whether or not the present Kamakura Daibutsu is the bronze 
statue commenced in 1252. Mr. Mori believes that either a copy- 
ist’s error or a misinterpretation of the very similar attributes of 
a Shaka and of an Amida probably accounts for the statement 
that the bronze statue of 1252 was a Shaka and not an Amida. 
Also, as it was the custom to compute the height of seated figures 
as twice the actual height of the statue and as rough calculations 
by tens of feet were the rule, an eighty foot statue could very well 
have been the existing thirty-four foot Amida. 

No more is heard of the bronze statue after 1255, but Mr. Mori 
does not believe that the inscription of two bronze bells cast in 
1264 by “artisans and master founders of the new Kamakura 
Daibutsu ” prove that it had been completed at that time, as some 
have concluded. Two newly discovered letters from Kanazawa 
(Hdj5) Sadaaki &¥ (4b #@) AR, who for a short period in 1326 
was the Shikken, throw light on the question. The one was a 
letter of introduction for the representative of a certain Kamakura 
monk who was raising funds for the construction of a “ Kanté (East 
Japan) Daibutsu ” and who was sending a trading vessel to China 
for this purpose. The second letter asks the date of departure of 
this ship. By a complex but thorough and scholarly study, which 
occupies over one third of the whole article, Mr. Mori proves that 
the first of these letters was written on the third of the twelfth 
month of 1328 and the second at approximately the same time. 
As the “ Kanté Daibutsu” was obviously that of Kamakura, in 
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1328 it had either been so injured in one of the many fires, storms 
or earthquakes of this period that large scale repairs were neces- 
sary, or it had not yet been completed. Numerous repairs made 
on the existing Daibutsu lend force to the first thesis, but the size 
of the enterprise, which was carried out largely by private means, 
the huge quantities of metal, particularly of tin, which makes up 
20.2% of the total, and the general cost of construction at this 
time, when centralized society was declining and the revenues of 
both Kyéto and Kamakura were drying up, would indicate that 
80 years or more might well have elapsed before the great task 
was completed. 

The raising of funds by foreign trade for the building of the 
Daibutsu may at first seem strange, but it was not an extra- 
ordinary event in Japanese history. During the height of Kyéto 
power the court financed many temple building projects, but, with 
the decline of imperial revenues, this no longer was possible. Like- 
wise, in the late Kamakura period the Shogunate found itself un- 
able to procure local revenues from its provincial retainers and 
was forced to give the tolls from fords and the like for definite 
periods for the building of monasteries. Naturally, under these 
circumstances enterprising monasteries took part in the lucrative 
foreign trade to raise large funds quickly. In the seventh month 
of 1325 a trading vessel sailed for China to raise revenues for the 
rebuilding of the Kenché-ji #42*F and the Shéchdju-in BRAK 
of Kamakura, and a similar venture in behalf of the Tenryi-ji KiE 
=¥ of Yamashiro somewhat later netted some 5,000,000 cash. 
Unfortunately it is not known whether or not the Daibutsu ship 
ever carried out its mission. 


SZ 47, 10, 1157-1215. Kusota Osamu AfFH XK: The Mongol In- 
vasion and the (Japanese) Warrior Society, “ Mdko Shirai to 


Buke Shakai 3 BAK RAAF. 


The sudden collapse of the Kamakura Shogunate in 1333 is 
often attributed to two causes, the economic ruin of the direct 
retainers (gokenin MA) of the Shogunate caused by heavy 
burdens for defence preparations against the Mongols and the 
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diminution of their loyalty when the Shogunate proved unable to 
reward them adequately for their services against the invaders. 
Mr. Kubota does not deny that these factors had some significance, 
but he attempts to prove that on the whole they are incorrect 
assumptions and certainly were not the basic reasons for the 
collapse of the Shogunate. He asserts that the attempted imperial 
restoration, which led directly to the fall of the Hdjé Shikken of 
Kamakura, was motivated primarily by political ideals and not by 
economic unrest. A second important factor was the degeneration 
of the rule of the H6jé as bribery, corruption and injustice appeared. 

Economic causes, Mr. Kubota relegates to a minor place, and 
these he does not attribute to effects of the invasion but to more 
basic social conditions, which at most were only intensified by the 
attack from abroad. In peace and in war the burden of the mili- 
tary and economic support of the Shogunate fell primarily on its 
retainers. This was of course true during the invasions, and the 
two to four months of annual guard duty imposed on the warriors 
of west Japan was vastly more onerous than the usual guard 
duties at Kamakura or at Kydto. However, the Bakufu did its 
best to lighten the task for its men. When the Mongols actually 
did arrive in 1274 and again in 1281 non-retainers were also mobil- 
ized. Furthermore, the retainers engaged in defence preparations 
were excused from other guard service, while in some cases their 
taxes were remitted. The Shogunate also took advantage of the 
weakness of the imperial family, the court nobility and shrines 
and temples to confiscate temporarily certain of the estates, which 
were used to defray some of the costs of the military preparations. 
Thus, although the retainers undoubtedly suffered under the added 
burden, its weight was considerable lightened for them and was 
shifted in part to other classes. 

The problem of rewards, not only for the actual fighters but also 
for shrines and temples which had lent their aid through prayers, 
was indeed serious, but the records do show that positions as 
jité HABA (stewards of estates) were awarded for this purpose. 
Although there was not the usual abundance of estates of the 
vanquished to be distributed among the faithful, a few manors 
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were confiscated because of the misdemeanors of their owners 
and others were simply taken from the enfeebled Kyoto nobility 
and imperial family. The distribution of rewards was slow and 
was even suspended for a time but seems eventually to have been 
carried out, so dissatisfaction on this score was not a cause for the 
fall of the H6jé. 

Important regulations prohibiting the selling, mortgaging or 
alienating of property by any means on the part of retainers were 
made in the years 1232, 1240, 1267 and 1273 and were meant to 
bolster up the declining fortunes of the retainers of the Shogunate. 
Clearly their economic distress antedated the Mongol invasions by 
several decades. The cancellation of their debts at the order of 
Kamakura (tokusei #8) in 1297 was another effort of the 
Shogunate to save its economically weakened supporters. The 
extra burden imposed by the coming of the Mongols unquestion- 
ably aggravated the economic distress of the retainers, but the 
primary reasons for their plight were their adoption of the com- 
paratively luxurious standards of the Kydto nobility and the 
gradual reduction of their lands through dowries for daughters 
and estates for younger sons. The situation became so bad that 
primogeniture eventually became a necessity if the heir was to be 
able to fulfill his feudal duties, but the evil had already been done. 

As final proof that it was not the effects of the invasion which 
undermined the H6jé rule, Mr. Tsubota cites the rise in fortunes 
of the Hdjé of Nagato and Kyishi. The latter succeeded the 
Otomo XX and Shéni 2K families as the political and military 
leaders in the island when they were given the new title of Chinzei- 
tandai SA 0G%RA (or Kyushi-tandai) in 1296. Meanwhile another 
branch of the family had risen to occupy the office of shugo “Fa 
(military governor) of Nagato and Sud across the straits on the 
main island, and, because of the strategic location of their domain, 
seem to have been given a special overlordship of the region and 
the title of Nagato-tandai. The estates of the H6jé in west Japan 
were also incresing at this time. Clearly jealousy on the part of 
other families, not the decline of their own fortunes, was very 
probably a factor in the subsequent overthrow of the H6jo. 
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RC 67, 2, 189-192. Aza Jird #4H—88: On Guard Duty against 
Foreign Invaders and the Service of Building Fortresses and Stone 
Walls on the Part of the Shogunate Retainers of Buzen, “ Buzen 
no Kuni no Ikoku Keigo Banyaku narabi ni Yégai-Sekitsuiji-yaku 
nitsuite ” 2 RUBIA AA D 2 By AH: | ESR wa BET. 

Mr. Aida supplements his earlier studies of the defences pre- 
pared against the Mongols by the Japanese in north Kyiashi with 
some newly discovered documents dealing with one phase of the 
problem. 


SZ 47, 9, 1053-1097. Hiraizumi Kiyoshi PRM: The Gukanshd 
and the Jinn6é-shétoki, “ Gukansho to Jinné-shotoki ” Reh t 
#2 IEE AC, 

This study by a leading advocate of the ideals expressed in the 
Jinné-shétoki is of particular interest at this time when these two 
works have recently appeared in translation.. The Gukanshé of 
the Tendai monk Jien * and the Jinné-shétéki of the great loyalist, 
scholar and warrior KirapatakE Chikafusa are perhaps the two 
outstanding historical works of early medieval Japan. On the 
surface they are quite similar, but the philosophies underlying the 
two are not only mutually incompatible but are even diametrically 
opposed. Dr. Hiraizumi summarizes these differences as follows. 

Jien’s philosophy is based on the Indian Buddhist concept of 
fate (ummei #2) and the belief that the degenerate period of 
the “later law” (mappoé AY) had arrived. As a result he took 
an attitude of compromise and of submission and accepted the 
“ degenerate ” form of government of his time, which was rule by 
the warrior class, as inescapable. He believed that with the gradual 
corruption of the “ law ” government by ministers became a neces- 
sary substitute for direct imperial rule, and, although he did not 
favor the complete domination of the warrior class, he felt that 
the accidental combination of ministerial and warrior rule in the 
person of an infant Shogun from the Fujiwara family was a happy 


2 See Hermann Bouner, Jinnd-Shotoki, Buch von der wahren Gott-Kaiser-Herrschafts- 
Linie, Téky6, 1935 and parts of the Gukanshé translated by Mr. Rahder in recent 
numbers of AQ. 

* Mr. Hiraizumi refers to him as Jichin $$, his posthumous name. 
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compromise for a degenerate age. The attempt to restore imperial 
rule in 1221 met with his disapproval. 

Chikafusa on the contrary centered his philosophy around 
Virtue (détoku 34%%). He believed that political decline was due 
to evil and not to fate and could be bettered by virtuous effort. 
He refused to compromise with the forces of the time but was an 
indefatigable searcher for the ideal in history, the pure forms of 
government, the true “ national polity.” As a result he was the 
great intellectual as well as military champion of Go-daigo’s 
attempted imperial restoration.’ 


SZ 47, 2, 179-226; 3, 359-394. Suzuxi Taisan SAIN: The 
Movement Popularizing the S6t6 (Branch) of the Zen (Sect) in 
the Middle Ages, “ Chisei ni okeru S6t6 Zen no Minshika Undo ” 
PHEIIAU 6 MO RACER, 

The Kamakura period has been called a time of religious revolu- 
tion, but although there were significant new religious movements 
the popular life in this early medieval period remained largely 
under the influence of the older sects of Japanese Buddhism, and 
only in late medieval days, after a long period of preparation, did 
the new forms of Buddhism, introduced during the Kamakura 
period, come to rival and then to surpass the older sects as the 
foci of popular Japanese religious life. This supremacy, however, 
was not won until the new Buddhism had incorporated wholesale 
as integral portions of its own constitution the salient features of 
the older Buddhism. Mr. Suzuki has chosen for the subject of his 
study this development, or rather retrogression, towards the older 
Buddhism of the Heian period as seen in the transformation and 
subsequent expansion of the Soto #i branch of the Zen sect. 

Eisai ® (1141-1215) , to whom is attributed the introduction 
of the Zen sect to Japan, like other sincere religious leaders of his 


* Pp. 1073-1075 are devoted to a brief discussion of three texts which recently have 
been established as authentic works by Chikafusa. These are the Kokin shii-cha #y4 
SER: the Kanjésho pees and the Nijuisshanoki (see pp. 58-60). He also discusses 
in more detail two other works which he believes are to be attributed to Chikafusa 
but which have not yet been thoroughly studied. These are the Toka-hiden Bi AAG A 
(pp. 1076-1080) and the Gengenshi FeIC HE (pp. 1080-1085). 
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time was dissatisfied with the warring, incantation mongering 
monks of the great monasteries and went to China twice in search 
of purer forms of Buddhism. However, with his Tendai back- 
ground his religious instruction was based on both the esoteric 
and exoteric sides of Tendai as well as on Zen. Furthermore, as 
one of the founders as well as the source of the name of the 
Yojo-ryi EWE (one of the divisions of the Ané-ryi WTAE, a 
branch of Tendai esotericism) he remained throughout a leader of 
esoteric Buddhism. At the same time he was all too ready to 
accept the popular concept of a nationalistic religion whereby 
church and state worked in mutual cooperation, and he and his 
followers profited much from official recognition in the propaga- 
tion of their ideas in the capital regions. Thus, Eisai and the soon 
popular Rinzai Ea¥* branch of Zen, which came to look on him 
as its founder, from the very start adopted some of the main 
features of Heian Buddhism. 

In contrast to Eisai stands Dogen 3470 (1200-1253) and his 
S6t6 Zen. He drew his religious inspiration from Ch‘ang-wéng 
42%, his master while in China and a strict religious reformer, 
who raised his voice in protest against the riches, corruption and 
laxness of religious discipline of the great Zen monasteries of the 
Sung period. Déogen was a second Ch‘ang-wéng and like him 
advocated a return to the more severe rules of the Zen sect of 
T‘ang times. He deplored the sectarian division within Zen and 
valiantly strove to remove the Buddhist church from the hands of 
the sophistic scholars and vain repeaters of prayers and magic 
formulas. Like his master he advocated the monastic life removed 
from the world, and he clearly denounced the identification of the 
temporal and spiritual laws (6b6 soku buppé EREENBYE) , which 
both Eisai and Nichiren H3# readily carried over from Heian 
Buddhism, and the popular attempt to unify Buddhism with 
Confucianism and Taoism. Thus, unlike that of the more popular 
Kamakura religious reformers, Hénen ##%, Shinran #8 and 
Eisai, Dégen’s movement ran counter to the main characteristics 
of established Buddhism and was not only in no way popular but 
was even an austere and difficult teaching for clerics themselves. 

7 
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During Dégen’s life-time there were already signs of the future 
transformation of the sect. Among his small band of followers, 
who, like Dégen, were originally trained at Hiei-zan, the Tendai 
stronghold, there was an element which desired popular expansion 
for the sect rather than pure spiritual development, and when fac- 
ing death Dégen himself seems to have shown a for him unusual 
concern for the future of his monastery in Echizen. 

The actual process of transformation started shortly after 
Dégen’s death in 1253. Less than two years later Gikai #¢4t 
(-—1309) was given the task by Dégen’s successor of reforming the 
institutions of the church. This he accomplished after wide travels 
in Japan and China, and when he, in turn, became the third head 
of the sect he left the mountain solitudes chosen by Dégen and 
established himself in a Shingon monastery in Kaga, which came 
over to the new movement. Clearly a slight esoteric influence had 
already arisen within Soto. 

Gikai’s successor Shékin #42 (1268-1325) carried out such a 
sweeping reorientation of the sect that he and Dégen are con- 
sidered to be the two great patriarchs of Japanese Sdt6. He quite 
frankly repudiated Dégen’s advocacy of the unworldly spiritual 
life in solitude and maintained that the monks should play their 
part in the life about them. Having a more realistic concept of 
the need for popular support and adherents if the sect was to live, 
he remolded it to fit the beliefs and demands of the age and to 
include esoteric elements and the popular prayers and incantations 
of the day. At the same time he organized flourishing monastic 
congregations and developed and embellished the ceremonial side 
of the religious activities of the church. Thus, already during the 
Kamakura period the sect had carried out internal reforms which 
both consciously and unconsciously tended towards the compro- 
mise between the old and new Buddhist currents adopted by Eisai 
and which in the succeeding years were to bring the sect still 
closer to standard Tendai and Shingon Buddhism. As a result of 
these changes the sect was overcoming its early difficulties of 
financial support and was attaining a certain degree of popularity 
on the west coast, in Echizen, Noto and Kaga. 
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In the Yoshino and early Muromachi periods the popularization 
of the Sdtd tenents made still further progress. Shdkin had al- 
ready recognized the Japanese gods as the recipients of prayers, 
but in this period they came to be acknowledged as guardian 
deities and even as manifestations of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
More important was the gradual acceptance of the identification 
of temporal and spiritual law. This popular doctrine had already 
been adopted by the Kangan ## branch of Sdté founded in Higo 
by Giin #@7* (1217-1300), who was said to be the son of the 
Emperor Juntoku and who had gone to China on Dégen’s death. 
Giin had early taken part in public works and had accepted gov- 
ernmental honors. In the Yoshino period other S6t6 monks of all 
regions, like Giin, began to build bridges and to execute other 
public works. At the same time the scholars of the sect were 
evolving a logical justification drawn from S6té tenets for their 
entering the sphere of political activity. 

In this second period of popularization the sect established roots 
throughout the empire, primarily among the local magistrates and 
lesser warriors. With the gradual debasement of the religious 
instincts of the warrior class into a simple desire for present and 
future profits and with the increasing demand for magical pro- 
tection through esoteric Buddhism, S6té also increasingly popu- 
larized its teachings to meet the needs of its supporters. 

Because of the inner transformation it had made during the 
Kamakura period and because of the popular support it had won 
during the Yoshino and early Muromachi periods, S6té, by profit- 
ing from the ascendancy of the lesser warriors in the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was able to rival and then to surpass not 
only the Heian Buddhist sects but also Rinzai Zen, which had 
hitherto completely overshadowed it. During this period it also 
completed its merger with the main currents of popular Buddhism. 
It produced for the first time poets such as those of Rinzai, who 
went so far as to claim the interdependence and even identity of 
poetry and Zen, and several monks, notably those who had studied 
at the Ashikaga Gakko 2 F/4#, came to maintain the identity 
of Buddhism with Confucianism and Taoism. The ceremonial 
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code of Shékin was further developed, and esotericism became 
more firmly entrenched with all its prayers, incantations and 
charms. The monks also mingled and resided more with the 
people. Thus, by the sixteenth century Sdétd had virtually turned 
its back on many of the teachings of Digen. 

Mr. Suzuki does not attribute the success of the propagation of 
S6td solely to the popularization of its beliefs and practices, for 
he considers the great spirit and will of Dégen, which lived through- 
out the history of the sect, to have been the primary reason for 
its triumph, and he also believes that efficient organization and 
cooperation played a part in its phenomenal growth. 


RC 68, 6, 565-578. Nisnwa Nagao HHH: In Regard to the 
Final Step in the Honchi-suijaku Theory, “ Honchi-suijaku-setsu 
no Shimatsu ni tsuite” AHIEBRORAIORUOT. 

Honchi-suijaku 488322 commonly means the identification of 
non-Buddhistic deities with manifestations of Buddhas. The 
original theory that the ideal Buddha manifested itself in the form 
of living Buddhas on earth developed into a belief that these 
manifestations were popular deities, human beings or even inani- 
mate objects. In this form the theory was known in Japanese 
Buddhism as early as Shétoku Taishi and in the Nara and early 
years of the Heian periods was already being applied to great 
historical Japanese heroes and subsequently to the Shinté gods. 
In this theory the manifestations were originally on an inferior 
plane to the Buddhas, but the famous Buddhist writer Genshin 
Vi1# (942-1017) of the Shints Urabe bf #6 family already showed 
a tendency to give the greater honor to the gods, and in the early 
decades of the Kamakura period the theory was sometimes re- 
versed to make the Buddhas manifestations of Shinté gods. The 
final logical development of the theory was reached in the Yoshida 
Fi fA Shinto of the Urabe heads of the Yoshida Shrine of Kydto, 
who in the sixteenth century clearly separated the gods from the 
Buddhas by arguing that the former were manifestations of the 
ideal gods. The famous Confucianist Hayasnr Razan *k#ill 
(1583-1657) further developed this idea, but a clear division be- 
tween the gods and the Buddhas was not carried out in practice 
until after the Meiji Restoration. 
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SZ 47, 3, 303-340. Kosrma Shésaku 7>SE1E: A Study of the 
Nijitisshanoki. A Consideration of its Nature and of its Relation 
to the Jinné-shétoki and the Shokugenshé, “ Nijiisshanoki no 
Kenkyi. Sono Honshitsu to Jinné-shétdki oyobi Shokugenshé to 
no Kankei no Késatsu ” —+—iikit OFF HE. HO A C jp St IER 
RUG & D PROGR, 

The Jinné-shétoki and the Shokugensho 4JRZ are now accepted 
as genuine works of KirasaTakeE Chikafusa, but the authenticity 
of other books attributed to him, such as the Gengenshi, the 
Téka-hiden and the Nijiisshanoki —+—*ikat, is still in doubt. 
Although Mr. Kojima does not enter in detail into the problem 
of the Gengenshi and the Téka-hiden, he points out that the 
discovery of a fourteenth century text of the former and a fifteenth 
century text of the latter is strong evidence in favor of their 
authenticity. 

The lineage of the most reliable text of the Nijiisshanoki can be 
clearly traced back to 1369, although it itself dates from 1508. 
It is written to a large extent in Katakana }{f&R#. Another text, 
the lineage of which can be traced back to 1412, is in almost pure 
Chinese, but a second Chinese text of 1528 states in a postscript 
that it was transcribed from a Katakana original. The best known 
printed editions of 1689 and 1896 (Shinté Sdsh6 Wii) are 
both liberally interspersed with Hiragana {Bf and Katakana, 
but they are not very reliable. There are other manuscripts of 
doubtful origin, and the Nijinisha Hon-en —+—iik##R (Gun- 
shoruijit) is, with but a few additions, merely a mutilated and 
unreliable form of the same work written partially in Manydgana. 

The earliest and most suitable title for the work seems to have 
been Shoshanoki #iitst, for it is to be found on the oldest texts 
and it best describes the work, which in reality does not limit 
itself to the 21 or 22 shrines (nijiissha or nijinisha) which were 
chosen sometime between 969 and 1010 because of their proximity 
to the capital as the representative shrines of the land for speciai 
Shinté prayers and worship in behalf of the Emperor and govern- 
ment. However, the most generally accepted name since relatively 
early times has been Nijitisshanoki. A variation of this name, 
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found in the text of 1508 and elsewhere, is Nijinishanoki, for the 
original number of twenty-one shrines was soon increased to 
twenty-two. 

The work, which consists of but one scroll, commences with a 
short preface on the origin of Shinté, early Shint6 worship and a 
general outline of the various shrines. The bulk of the book tells 
the histories and the characteristics of the main shrines of the 
land. A conclusion treats of Shinté worship at court, the Jingikan 
WE (Department of Religion) , the Naishidokoro Af¥hT (the 
shrine for the sacred mirror at court) and gods and ceremonies 
in general. 

Although the various texts do not state their authorship, post- 
scripts of all attribute the work to Chikafusa as do also the early 
bibliographies. A study of the content further justifies this 
assumption by proving that the book was written during the reign 
of the Emperor Go-Murakami (1339-1368). Furthermore, the 
whole nature and philosophy of the book indicate that it, too, was 
by the author of the Jinné-shétoki, and the two are so closely 
related that the occasional references in the Nijiisshanoki to “ an- 
other book ” 4i< apparently refer to the Jinnd-shétéki itself. As 
the latter concerned itself primarily with the correct lineage of the 
imperial line of the divine land, it was but natural that Chikafusa 
should have written a companion volume treating with the out- 
ward and ceremonial aspects of the divinity of this land, its chief 
shrines and gods and their relationship to the divine emperors. 

The first of the postscripts in the text of 1508, which Mr. 
Kojima believes is the original postscript of Chikafusa, says, “A 
certain person inquired about matters concerning the various 
shrines, (so) I have recorded them in general.” This “ certain 
person,” like similar terms in the Jinné-shétéki and the Shoku- 
gensh6, probably referred to the youthful Go-Murakami. These 
last two works were written in the autumn of 1339 and in 1340 
respectively, while the Nijiisshanoki was probably compiled in 
1341. Thus, these three books were composed in about two years 
while Chikafusa was besieged in a castle in the province of Hitachi 
and was therefore without adequate reference books. The im- 
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portance of the Nijiisshanoki in the history of Shinté philosophy, 
for a study of the history of the great shrines and as a companion 
volume to the Jinné-shotoki should restore it to a high place in 
Japanese literature. 


RC 68, 2, 97-120. Ontsn1 Genichi XVR—: The Place of the 
Death of Prince Munenaga, the Seit6-daishégun, “ Seitd-daishégun 
Munenaga-shinné no Go-shien-chi” TERAHEERREO HK 
Fe Hh. 


RC 68, 6, 519-542. Hirata Toshiharu *H#: In Regard to the 
Time and the Place of the Death of Prince Munenaga, “ Munenaga- 
shinné no Go-botsunen to Go-shiien-chi ni tsuite” *#RREOW 
Bete L PPT HS RLU T 

Among the several sons of the Emperor Go-Daigo, who zealously 
campaigned in behalf of the southern court, was Prince Munenaga 
(1312-?). Because of his activities in eastern Japan he was given 
the title of Seit6-daish6gun (Generalissimo, Subduer of the East) . 
It is commonly believed that he died in 1385 in Iinoya #Ff## in 
western T6tdémi, where since the Restoration he has been wor- 
shipped at the Iinoya-gi ###'S. This thesis is first found in 
the very unreliable Shinano-no-miya Den fai {4 and in other 
books of the latter half of the Tokugawa period. The only other 
sources for this theory are records of the Ryitan-ji EW of 
linoya, which claims Munenaga as its founder. 

Yoshida Togo Fi Heth has already pointed out the unaccepta- 
bility of these accounts, and Mr. Onishi has merely followed his 
lead in a more detailed study of the problem. It is his belief that, 
despite the prince’s activities in Tétdmi from 1337 until 1339, he 
probably never returned to this region after 1340 for no reliable 
medieval work mentions his presence there after that date. Fur- 
thermore, he believes that Munenaga was the prince who, accord- 
ing to the reliable Kamakura Ozdshi RB KAM, which is based 
on contemporary records, was killed at Namiai #®# in the south- 
western corner of Shinano together with most of a certain loyal 


1 For further notes on the Kamakura Ozdshi see RC 48, 4, 393-895. 
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Nitta #7 family about the year 1382. That the prince men- 
tioned in this context was Munenaga is attested to by the fact 
that the latter long made his headquarters at Okawara AVR 
in the Southern Alps of southern Shinano and from his continual 
activities in the province became known as Shinano-nomiya 
(Prince of Shinano). The problem is closely connected with Prince 
Tadanage # 8 , who is usually called the son of Munenaga and 
whose grave is still pointed out in Namiai. It is Mr. Onishi’s belief 
that Tadanaga is a mythical figure who has helped to confuse the 
fate of Munenaga. 

Mr. Hirata has made a very detailed study of certain aspects of 
the subject and has added many new materials. However, his 
contributions are not very positive, for he points out at great 
length the obvious facts that Mr. Onishi’s proof that Munenaga 
did not return to Tétémi after 1340 is all purely negative and that 
his conclusion that the prince was probably killed at Naimai is a 
mere inference. The only points Mr. Hirata will admit are that 
nothing is known of Munenaga after 1381 and that he died before 


1389. 


S 21, 1, 159-172. Toxrnoya Masaru FFEF#%: On the Date 
Family of Tajima, “ Tajima no Date-uji ni tsuite ” 18.35 ) fHe K 
(RET . 

Mr. Tokinoya has printed fifteen fourteenth century documents 
preserved at the Nanzen-ji Fai *¥ of Kyoto concerning a supposed 
branch of the famous Date fH family of Sendai (ll. From 
these documents and from the researches on the family made by 
the Sendai Date during the Tokugawa period Mr. Tokinoya has 
partially reconstructed the genealogy of the Tajima branch and 
has ascertained their part in the wars of the period. They were 
jité on estates of the Nanzen-ji in a locally strategic area in Tajima. 


RC 67, 14, 323-368; 5, 477-516; 6, 579-612. Ono Akitsugu “2 
Sil: The Paper Industry and the Paper Trade of Medieval 
[Japan], “ Chisei ni okeru Seishigy6 to Shishogys ” Piki-# 
6 QU & MGR. 

Mr. Ono’s detailed study affords an excellent historical back- 
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ground for the recent work of Mr. Hunter on Japanese paper.’ 
The results of his researches in the history of this very important 
medieval trade are at times somewhat fragmentary, and, as he 
himself admits, the problem should be studied through the existing 
examples of medieval papers and not merely through references 
to paper in documents, as he has done. 

The first mention of paper in Japan occurs in 610 when a Korean 
monk imported paper-making processes, but this is supposed to 
refer to the introduction of new Korean processes of paper-making 
superior to the Chinese paper-making science which was presum- 
ably already known in Japan. Paper making spread rapidly, and 
nine provinces in the Nara period and about forty in the Heian 
period are mentioned as producers of paper. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries the Zushorys MH 
(Bureau of Books and Drawings), which included a paper guild 
and four paper makers, took the lead in the manufacture of paper 
in the central region. In 807 it established a paper factory called 
the Kamiya-in #£#Bé near Kyoto. Materials for the paper were 
presented by various provinces. Paper made from gampi HER 
(wikstroemia gampi) , the paper mulberry and hemp and one un- 
identified type of paper 2% were produced. At the end of each 
year 20,000 sheets were presented to the Kurary6 ARE (Palace 
Storehouse Bureau) and with the tribute paper from the provinces 
were used by the imperial court. A branch of the Kamiya-in in 
Mino, the chief ancient paper producing province also presented 
4600 sheets of colored paper. 

The Zushoryé naturally decayed during the decline of the 
whole central administration in the Heian period. The slave-like 
guild of workers early merged with the common people, and the 
official staff was greatly reduced. Since an insufficiency of paper- 
makers and of materials was felt, private estates commenced paper 
industries. Eventually shukushi 18% a greyish paper remanu- 
factured from old paper which was first mentioned in 1031 and 
which was only for very specific court uses, became the sole 


* Dard Hunter, A Papermaking Pilgrimage to Japan, Korea and China, New York, 
19386. 
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Kamiya-in product and was called kamiya-gami #29. The 
introduction in the tenth and eleventh centuries of danshi TH 
a thick white paper made first in north Japan, hastened the de- 
cline of the Kamiya-in. It had degenerated by the thirteenth 
century to such an extent that it was using the books of the 
Zushory6 for materials, but it was still in existence as late as 1360. 
During the rapid imperial decline of the fourteenth century the 
buildings of the Zushoryé, and probably of the Kamiya-in as well, 
seem to have disappeared entirely. 

The reed for shukushi continued, and in the fifteenth century 
to m> <> 3 demand there arose guild-like groups called za H. In 
1522 ©» ve were the upper and lower shukushi-za headed respec- 
tively by the Togai #### and Osaji 44£i4 families, who were 
hereditary officials of the Zushory6. In the Edo period there were 
six councilors (Toshiyori Konokébe *F#5 U8 ) , three foremen and 
121 workmen in Kyéto and Fushimi under these families. A 
Kotoneri AX. of the Kurédodokoro #APF (Bureau of Archi- 
vists) acted as the general supervisor and distributor of shukushi 
at the court. This post was usually held by the Yamashina |#} 
family, but in the latter half of the sixteenth century the Naka- 
wara "PJ& family, also of the Kurddodokoro, which was closely 
connected with the general paper trade in the central region, seems 
to have performed this function. The production of shukushi, 
which was greatly reduced in the fourteenth century, was some- 
what restored under the new organs in the following century. The 
great wars of the second half of the fifteenth century again cur- 
tailed the output considerably for several decades. The za also 
presented to the court other types of paper besides shukushi, such 
as colored gohei ##* (used in Shinté worship) and other colored 
papers for specific ceremonies. In return for their tribute to the 
court the za enjoyed certain tax exemptions. Of course the actual 
economic support of the za must have come from their sale of 
various kinds of paper in the markets, but unfortunately nothing 
is known of this. 

Scrap paper and paper mulberry za, both under the patronage 
of the Nakawara family, grew up to supply the shukushi-za and 
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the other Kyéto paper manufacturers with materials. These za 
were divided and named according to the officials who collected 
dues from them. Several noble families participated in the control 
of the paper mulberry za. 

Although in the late sixteenth century paper was being manu- 
factured in several places in the capital, the history of the medieval 
paper industry in Japan is really the story of the triumph of pro- 
vincial papers which invaded the central market with the rise of 
a money economy and the appearance of merchants and markets 
in the early medieval period. Among the more prominent pro- 
vincial papers were the following. 

1) Danshi was subdivided into several classes. About 1200 
appeared takadanshi Htt®K (or MK), which a century or more 
later was divided into étakadanshi ®% and kodakadanshi “>. An- 
other variety known as hikiawase 5|#r appeared about 1300 and 
was likewise divided into “ large ” and “ small ” varieties some 200 
years later. In the second half of the fourteenth century danshi 
was a famed product of Sanuki, but later it seems to have come 
primarily from the mountain estates of Bitchi, an important 
ancient and possibly the leading medieval paper producing pro- 
vince. Bitchi also produced other papers, while danshi was made 
in Echizen as well. 

2) Sugihara ¥2JR (also suibara and suihara) was a thin but 
strong paper manufactured in Harima. It attained popularity 
first among the warrior classes in the thirteenth century and sub- 
sequently at the imperial court. In the sixteenth century various 
other provinces were also manufacturing sugihara. Harima also 
produced other papers, among which was kaiden P22 (or # 
1), a heavy pliable paper for screens and sliding doors. 

8) Torinoko ks-¥, made of gampi, appeared in the middle of 
the thirteenth century but attained little popularity until a cen- 
tury later. It was primarily a product of Echizen, but Kaga and 
Awa (Shikoku) were also producers in the sixteenth century. 
Varieties of it were uchikumori 47% (or AS), usuyd THR and 
for a while atsuyé ATK. 

4) Mino was, of course, the product of the province of the same 
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name which was a very important producing region. Mino was 
used for books, fans and the like. Other papers manufactured in 
Mino during the fifteenth century were morishita # F, a tough 
paper used in sliding doors, usujiro A, tengujs KAT (or K 
@£ or 4AM) and shirakawa BW. 

5) Nara, which came largely from the Kéfuku-ji estates of the 
south Nara plain was for the most part zasshi MEMK, a soft thin 
paper. A variety of it made in Yoshino was called Yoshino-gami. 
Other types of paper also came from the Nara region, but little is 
known of them. 

Other paper producing regions, many of which did not become 
famous until the Tokugawa period, were Shuzenji °F in Izu, 
Kai, the Koyasan and Kumano #85 regions of Kii, Tosa and Awa 
in Shikoku and Iwami. The chief manufacturing districts were 
either in the mountains or on sloping land near them, for clean 
mountain streams were essential. Medieval texts mention the 
names of many types of paper which are no longer known. The 
uses of paper increased in the middle ages when sufficiently wide 
and durable paper known as maniai Fi began to be substituted 
for silk in screens, sliding doors and also in pictures. 

With the tendency towards specialization in medieval Japanese 
economics local general markets like that of Oyada XH in Mino 
became marts for the local paper industry. The transportation of 
paper also came into the hands of monopolistic za like that of the 
men of Edamura #%#¥ in Omi, who carried the paper from Oyada 
to the capital. The Edamura men also obtained paper from other 
Mino markets and from Kuwana 3% in northern Ise, while the 
Oyada men maintained a wholesale house (toiya Fi/#) in Kuwana. 
Other paper transport za in Omi handled the paper from other 
points north and east of Kydto. 

The capital was surrounded by a series of toll barriers, the pro- 
ceeds of which were assigned to the support of noble court func- 
tionaries in lieu of salaries, which the imperial treasury was unable 
to pay. The right of collection of the paper transport tax in the 
middle of the fifteenth century was in the hands of the Nishinobdjé 
WL; family, the heads of the University, but it subsequently 
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was divided between the Hoji-in M#BE and the Jiké-in MIKE, 
which were probably two subdivisions of the Hékyé-ji MSF, a 
Kydto convent. This general paper transport tax, however, was 
not imposed on all paper imported into the capital, for at various 
times certain za were exempted from this tax, although feudal 
dues to their patron institutions or families were, of course, 
substituted. 

In the cities paper retail stores developed. In Nara’s southern 
market there was a paper za as early as 1407, and soon other paper 
stores appeared elsewhere in Nara and in Kyoto. At one time a 
toiya of the paper merchants of west Japan was formed, but little 
is known of the organization of the paper retail za. 

Paper was often measured in soku #, which usually consisted 
of ten 76 4. The latter varied widely according to the paper 
and the locality, but roughly speaking 40 to 50 sheets made up a 
j0, with about half that quantity in the case of danshi. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries torinoko sold at from 
three to nine and a half cash per sheet, 6takodanshi at from 200 
to 300 cash per 76, kodakadanshi at from 70 to 300 cash per 76, 
hikiawase at from 38 to 70 cash and sugihara at from 25 to 100 
cash. These prices show why these types of paper were luxury 
products confined largely to the nobility and the upper warrior 
classes. The cheaper papers of common use were those from Mino 
and from Nara which sold for from 23 to 25 cash and for four or 
five cash per 76 respectively. 

The middle of the sixteenth century saw a spectacular fall in 
the price of sugiwara to ten cash per j6. This was typical of the 
rapid fall in prices accompanying the removal of petty feudal tolls 
by the rising class of great lords who envisaged a broader economic 
organization than that found in the closed monopolistic za system. 
The feudal economic barriers were already crumbling when first 
Nobunaga and then Hideyoshi abolished them around Kyoto and 
later in more remote regions. Most of the old za, whose strength 
was based on economic privileges deriving from their patrons, who 
were either noble families or large religious institutions, came to 
an end during the land survey carried out from 1583 to 1599. At 
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the same time the powerful new feudal lords were encouraging the 
development of new paper industries in their domains, resulting in 
the wide production of papers formerly produced in restricted 
areas. 

New privileged economic groups and monopolistic za which 
obtained their rights as providers for the feudal lords soon sprang 
up again and flourished under the Tokugawa. Among the paper 
merchants who catered to the Edo Shégun were a paper firm of 
Kai, which had prospered under the patronage of the Takeda 
SKA family, a paper firm in Shuzenji and the paper makers of five 
villages on lands of the Otaki A¥# shrine in Echizen. Under the 
direction of the Mitamura = 4#¥ family and under the patronage 
of the Asakura #3 and Shiba #¥ families the paper industry 
of this last region developed in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. By clever politics the Mitamura consolidated their privi- 
leges under Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and Ieyasu. Meanwhile the 
héshogami 44% they made had become popular among the 
nobility. Through their position as official purveyors of paper to 
the Shégun, the Mitamura attained a position of some distinction 
in Tokugawa times. 

The Mitamura in the early seventeenth century had monopoly 
rights in the manufacture of three types of paper, taketaka Sei» 
masamune JE % and han-no-hésho #14, a type of sugihara. They 
not only had commercial monopoly rights but also a sort of copy- 
right on their specialties. They protected their rights by the use of 
seals which were specially granted them by Nobunaga, Hideyoshi 
and other lords. The use of such seals had existed already in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, but in the Tokugawa period 
it was greatly developed. The Mitamura controlled and exacted 
dues from the five Echizen villages, and they also collected a paper 
tax from the whole province. 


RC 67, 1, 45-68; 2, 163-188. Toyopa Takeshi MK: The Me- 
dieval Foundery Industry [in Japan], “ Chisei no Imono-gyé ” 
PILED SB . 

The early history of the iron industry, which probably ranked 
next to weaving in importance in medieval Japan, is fragmentary. 
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The disposition of iron deposits was a basic factor. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries ore was found in much of the main island west 
of Kyéto and in Omi, Noto and Hitachi. The mining processes 
must have been simple, and as late as the fifteenth century the 
people living near the deposits freely mined them for their own 
profit, although taxes were imposed on the produce. Large quanti- 
ties of copper and iron were shipped to Korea, while in the inland 
trade the port of Urya ¥ 4 in Izumo and Sakai #% (now part of 
Osaka) were important centers. About the year 1270 is recorded 
the first use of a furnace made of iron in Izumo, and steel was 
made at a relatively early date. Retail za existed in Nara and 
in Kyoto. 

As hoes, swords, pots and pans were indispensable iron products, 
founders (imonoshi or imoji S#M76ib) performed a most important 
function in the economy of the medieval manors. At first they 
seem to have been itinerant artisans, but in time they settled down 
in various manors where lands were allotted them for their sus- 
tenance and where they occupied rather important positions. 

Because of the location of the mines, the difficulties of transport 
and the technicalities of the refining and casting processes, 
founders tended to gather in small communities. Like the associa- 
tion of sword-smiths of Bizen, Kydto, Kamakura, Nara and else- 
where, the founders were concentrated in certain specific areas 
among which were the following. 

1) The Tannan J} district in southwestern Kawachi was the 
home of the largest and most important group of founders, who 
have left signed works scattered over a large part of Japan. Al- 
ready in the Nara period Kawachi was noted for its metal workers, 
who long enjoyed a reputation of superiority. The principal family 
name of this group was Tajihi #¥#}E (or Fti#). After the Kama- 
kura period their supremacy seems to have waned, and their last 
signed bell is of 1898. 2) The Yamato founders were also of early 
origin. They were primarily famed for their pots and pans. Their 
centers seem to have been Shimoda FH and Miwa =, and their 
pan za was under the Kofuku-ji. 3) In Kyéto there were metal 
workers at both Sanj6 =1* and Shichijs “#*%. The pot za of the 
former existed already in 1362, but it did not achieve great promi- 
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nence until the Tokugawa period. 4) Harima founders are heard 
of in 1135, and the pan makers of Nozato #f# (near Himeji #& 
#) under the leadership of the Karada 3+, a family of local 
warriors, became famous in the sixteenth century. 5) The Kama- 
kura founders of the Mononobe #8 family, who were under the 
Shogunate, were the most famous iron workers of the east. 6) 
Temmyo Kt (or KA) in Shimotsuke had another famous and 
presumably ancient group of founders. Other important centers 
of iron workers were Sakai, Yokaichi /\ Hifi in Omi, the Koyasan 
region of Kii, Musashi, Ashiya //# in Chikuzen and various locali- 
ties near the mines of the western part of the main island. 

Most families of ancient founders trace their lineage and rights 
back to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but almost all their 
ancient documents are simple forgeries of the sixteenth century or 
later. However, Mr. Toyoda concludes from a study of the docu- 
ments of the Kawachi founders that in 1167 they received through 
the Kurédodokoro exemption from all taxes except those due the 
K6fuku-ji on whose lands they resided and that at this time they 
were already purveyors to the Imperial court. 

In the late medieval days a large expansion in the foundry 
industry led to a rapid increase in the number of iron workers and 
a resulting struggle for privileges and monopolies. As always in 
Japan, hereditary rights based on documentary evidence were the 
best arguments. Naturally, the founders with relations with the 
Matsugi JA# family, which at this time was becoming the gen- 
eral supervisor of the metal industry of the nation, turned to them 
for documentary evidence of their rights. As a result large num- 
bers of forgeries based on the Kawachi documents appeared in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and the popular myth arose 
that the vast majority of the old families of founders traced their 
descent from the general dispersion of the Kawachi founders in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 


RC 68, 4, 347-372. Morisur Yoshiaki #A#%: A Study con- 
cerning the Torikai Sarugaku (N6) , “ Torikai Sarugaku ni kansuru 


Ichi-késatsu ” ‘5 fe) 3298 (= AT 4—BR, 
Although by the end of the sixteenth century the four famous 
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Yamato schools of Sarugaku 43%, or NO #8 as it was later called 
(Kanze Komparu, Hiéshé and Kongo) had come practically to 
monopolize the art, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries several 
other schools flourished. Many of these have been studied in the 
past few years, but the Torikai fal school of Settsu has hitherto 
escaped notice. Mr. Morisue believes that it, like the Enami #22 
and Shuku 4@ schools of the same province, was a branch of the 
Tamba school, for there are resemblances in the hereditary names 
of their leaders and the Torikai school is mentioned in connection 
with the Enami players in 1395 and with the Tamba group in 1418. 

By 1412, if not earlier, the Torikai players had become the 
regular performers at the Chinju-hachiman-gi Si*F/\W8E  per- 
formances of Sarugaku at the T6-ji in Kyéto. In 1441 their head 
was made the Gakuté S888 (Chief of Music [and Drama]) at the 
T6-ji, but they were still required to obtain the special per- 
mission of the monks for each presentation. The performances 
were continued with some regularity until 1454 when declining 
revenues and, later, serious civil wars in and around Kyoto necessi- 
tated the abandoning of the ceremony. Attempted revivals of it 
in 1483 and in 1484 met with failure. 

The subsequent fate of the Torikai family of Sarugaku actors is 
unknown, but they must have continued their art to some extent, 
for about the year 1600 two actors of this name are heard of and 
a Torikai father and son in the entourage of Toyotomi Hidetsugu 
SE AX edited No plays. 


RC 68, 4, 373-378. Nacasumma Fukutaré aks ACBB: A Study 
of the Office of Shugo of Yamato, “ Yamato Shugo-shoku K6 ” 
KAN F EIR 
It is generally known that the province of Yamato had no actual 
Shugo, or Military Governor. However, Mr. Nagashima has gath- 
ered materials to prove that throughout the medieval period until 
1559 almost uninterruptedly the Kofuku-ji was regarded as the 
Shugo of the province, a position it had earned by gaining the 
political and economic control of the region in the late Heian 
period. 
8 
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SZ 47, 2, 227-265. Fusrta Motoharu #HIC#: In Regard to the 
Island of Sila and the Gores, “Shira no Shima oyobi Géresu ni 
tsukite” ¥ 7D MRU 2 va (EST. 

RC 68, 3, 247-252. Oxamorto Yoshitomo MJ4 R41: In Regard 
to the Problem of the Gores People, “ Géru-jin Mondai ni tsuite ” 
S—WV ARIK T, 

Ibn Khurdadhbah mentions Kantu beyond which lies Sila, now 
generally identified with Korea.’ Mr. Fujita believes that this 
Kantu is to be identified with Santo, Xandu, Xantou and Xantum 
in European maps of the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries. The 
interchanging of k, s and 2, he suggests, resulted from a confusion 
over the phonetic value of the signs for x in Arabic. He believes 
that these terms all refer to the Shantung peninsula. Ankuah, 
given by Edrisi as the chief city of Sila,? he believes, is =P 
(Wang-hém or Wang-khém) , another name for Heijo FH#. 

The detailed discussion of the problem of the Gores by Mr. 
Haguenauer in a recent number of JA * excuses me from a lengthy 
presentation of this subject. Mr. Fujita, holding tenaciously to 
the thesis propounded by Mr. Maejima Bi that the Gores were 
the Japanese, fails to bring any good evidence to light and relies 
essentially on the argument that since the Gores described by the 
Portuguese were an admirable warlike people they were naturally 
the Japanese. The main valid proof that he puts forward is the 
appearance in southern Kyishi of the name Gore in a European 
map of 1584 and the pronunciation Ho-li ### given for Bonotsu 
3jD #, a port in Satsuma, by the Chinese traveler, Chéng Shun- 
kung $63£34, who came to Japan in 1556. He discusses in detail 
every possible geographical name of the region which might 
account for these terms. Then he asserts that the Kawara men- 
tioned in the Omorosdhi, the medieval Ryikyi poetry, was a 
Ryikyi name for Satsuma and is another form of the same 
appelation for the southern end of Kyishi found in Ho-li and 
Gore. He supposes that the taciturn Japanese “ Gores ” concealed 


2 Yue, Cathay and the Way Thither, 1886, 1.137. 


? Ibid., 1.131. 
*“ Encore la question des Gores,” 1935, jan.-mars, 67-115; see HJAS 1.417. 
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their real homeland by saying that they came from Ryikyii. The 
gold island of Perico he identifies with Hiraki #<Bil in Satsuma. 
The refutation of this whole thesis, although not of these specific 
arguments, which are not very substantial in themselves, is to be 
found in Mr. Haguenauer’s article. 

Mr. Okamoto merely revises his earlier opinions and states his 
acceptance of Mr. Akiyama’s #kil) thesis, introduced to the west 
by Mr. Haguenauer, that the Gores were clearly from Ryikyi 
and could not have been Japanese. However, he insists that some 
Japanese may have been with them. He may well be correct in 
his assertion that the origins of the names, Gores and Perico, have 


not yet been satisfactorily explained‘ 


RC 67, 1, 69-84. Ama Yoshi #7: Mendes Pinto’s Observa- 
tions on Japan, “ Mendesu Pinto Nihon Kenbunki” 7 “7 »* 


vy b AAS BEC. 


Mr. Aida gives a summary of Pinto’s account in his Peregrinagad 
of his four trips to Japan. 


RC 67, 2, 137-162. Tantsurmo Ichimu # F—#: The War of the 
Ishiyama (Hongan-ji) and the Saiga Band of Kii, “ Ishiyama- 
gassen to Kii Saiga-zei” Alla ¢ PERS. 

The Ishiyama Hongan-ji HWA in Osaka, built in 1532 as 
a castle monastery, managed to withstand the assaults of Oda 
Nobunaga for ten years (1570-1580) before it was eventually 
forced to capitulate. This prolonged resistance Mr. Tanishimo 
attributes not only to the ardent faith of the members of the 
Jédo-shin 7-448 sect in defending their central monastery but 
also to the excellence of their musketeers recruited from among 
the believers of the Saiga #€#& region near Wakayama #UAKIL in 
Kii. Members of the sect from Kaga had been the principal 
monastery guards in the past, but local troubles and Nobunaga’s 


“Since Mr. Haguenauer’s article appeared, Mr. Akiyama has reprinted three of his 
earlier articles on the problem in pp. 254-303 of his Nisshi Késhé Shiwa H ¥2EVG 
Sas Tokyd, 1935, and he has reformulated his thesis in “ Ohaku Raiké Zengo no 
Toy ni okeru Kaijd Boeki” PARAL ED BFE HE % tL BB in Sha 
Kai Keizai Shigaku ik Pf EHS BB, 5, 5, 503-529; 6, 629-646. 
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blocking of the roads prevented the arrival of substantial aid from 
the northern provinces, so the Hongan-ji was forced to rely almost 
wholly on supporters from Kii and other southern regions. 

Like the men of the Negoro-dera *82=¥ close by, the Saiga 
soldiers were no doubt well equipped with muskets, and they were 
recognized by both sides as being the main defence of the mon- 
astery. Not only did they repulse direct assaults, but also they 
helped maintain contacts with their allies, the powerful Mori €#! 
family of the west. Their leaders possessed their own fortresses in 
Kii and seem to have been warrior-peasants by profession. Their 
participation in the war, Mr. Tanishimo believes, was to a certain 
extent caused by purely worldly considerations and was not wholly 
a matter of religious zeal. Therefore, it is not surprising that some 
of them at times sided with Nobunaga, joining the Negoro-dera 
men, who at first aided the attackers but who in 1577 seem to have 
shifted to the Hongan-ji side. It is significant that the first large 
scale use of fire-arms in battle in Japan was probably by the 
Negoro-dera men and the refractory group of the Saiga band in 
1570 in support of Nobunaga.’ 


S 21, 2, 413-427. Hamanpa Seiry6 (Késaku) tM (PE): A 
Two Day Trip in Hyiga. The Mother of Ité Mancio, etc., 
“ Hyiga no Futsuka Tabi. Itd Mansho ga Haha no Koto domo ” 
HD Hit. PRM DTD AY 3. 

In a rambling travelogue Dr. Hamada has included considerable 
detailed material on the youth, Its Sukemasu ff }R#h4E, with the 
Christian name, Mancio (Mansho iT), who was sent as the 
representative of the convert lord of Bungo, Otomo Sorin (Yoshi- 
shige) 72 TW (HFK) (1530-1587), to Rome in 1584. Mancio 
was the son of a daughter of Its Yoshisuke i (?-1584) , a war- 
rior lord of Hyiga, who lost his domain in 1576 and took refuge 
with the Otomo, his relatives by marriage. Dr. Hamada discusses 
at length the castle of Tonokori 48%48, where Mancio seems to 
have been born. From a study of his family tree, he concludes 
that he did not have Otomo blood, as was supposed. 


7 Supplementary material is given in RC 68, 1, 72-73. 
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RC 68, 1, 1-18; 2, 139-164. Oxapa Akio MIF #4: A Study Con- 
cerning the Investigations of “ Ainu-land” (Hokkaid6) by the 
Jesuits, “ Yaso-kai-shi ni yoru Ezé-chi Chésa ni kansuru Kenkyi ” 
MSMR LAS LS MER Hh BS t= De OZ. 

As early as 1565 Catholic missionaries were writing back to 
Europe hearsay reports of the Ainu, and in the first half of the 
seventeenth century interest in the “ gold islands ” and a northern 
passage to Europe aroused English and Dutch navigators to ex- 
plorations in the Hokkaido region, but the most important early 
researches made by Europeans on the region and its people were 
made by Jesuits who were carried to the northern extremities of 
Japan by their missionary zeal. Camilo de Costanzo is said to 
have induced a Japanese physician to carry out the first missionary 
work in the Hokkaidé in 1613, but he himself was deported from 
Japan the next year. The Jesuit, Girlamo de Angelis (1568-1623) , 
and his associate, Diego de Carvalho (1577-1624), who both 
escaped the expulsion of 1614, went as far north as Tsugaru “t#% 
(now Hirosaki 548i) near the northern tip of the main island, 
ministering to the bands of Christians exiled from the central 
region. At a time when large numbers of Japanese were emigrat- 
ing to the gold mines of the northern island from this region of 
close commercial contacts with the Hokkaidé, it was but natural 
that these missionaries also should have crossed the straits. Either 
one or the other of these two men, and once both of them, made 
trips to the Hokkaid6 in 1615, 1617, 1618, 1620, 1621, 1622 and 
1623. Angelis was burned to death in Edo this last year, and 
Carvalho was killed in 1624. Meanwhile the attitude of the 
Matsumae #81 , the lords of the Hokkaidé, seems to have become 
unfavorable to Christianity, and the last mention of even a native 
priest in the island was in 1626. 

The longer second section of Mr. Okada’s article is devoted to a 
comparison of the hearsay reports of the region recorded by such 
men as Froez, Adams and Cocks with the much more detailed and 
more accurate information found in the letters of Angelis and of 
Carvalho. Not only were these two close observers, but they also 
sedulously studied the land of their missionary activities, obtaining 
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information from all who were able to give it. The second section 
is divided under the following topics: 


1) Geography. 
2) Physical Aspects and Customs of the Ainu. 
a) Bodies, b) hair of the head, c) tattooing, d) clothes, e) 
adornments, f) food and drink, g) houses, h) weapons. 


8) Social Life of the Ainu. 
a) Society, b) family, c) religion, d) language. 
4) Ainu Relations with the Japanese. 


RC 68, 1, 19-32. Osurma Nobujirs KMFEXB: A Study of the 
Barrier at Ikarigaseki, “ Ikarigaseki-sho no Kenkya ” SE 7 BAATD 
WE. 

The barrier at Ikarigaseki 47 HM, the southern limit of the 
Tsugaru domain, was some ten miles south of the modern city of 
Hirosaki in northern Japan. It lay athwart the road leading across 
the mountains to Akita #K. First established in 1586, like other 
barriers of these troubled times, it was primarily a defence outpost 
rather than a toll barrier, as were those of the earlier medieval 
period. During the peaceful Tokugawa Era it gradually lost its 
military significance and became primarily a trade barrier to pre- 
vent the exporting of necessities from the domain and to keep 
watch on the movements of both men and goods. The principal 
barriers of the Tokugawa period were those protecting the ap- 
proaches to Edo, but the Ikarigaseki barrier was typical of another 
type, most prevalent in the north, which was merely for the control 
of the economic activities of a single fief. 


RC 67, 4, 385-402. Masumura Usuke #4908): The Tax im- 
posed by Sakai Tadashige on Forest Lands and the (Meiji) Tax 
Revision Settlement, “ Sakai Tadashige no Sanrin Kazei to Kaiso 
Shobun ” IEE HO LKR b eA. 

Sakai Tadashige F#2H (1598-1666) was enfeoffed with the 
mountainous 8000 koku 7 domain of Shiraiwa 84 in Dewa in 
1622, but after ten years the peasants, no longer able to bear his 
administration, appealed to the Shogunate, and in 1633 his estate 
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was confiscated. One of the causes of complaint was his imposition 
of taxes on uncultivated forest lands. Mr. Masumura discusses 
the relation of this tax to the division of the land into private and 
public property after 1873, for Tadashige’s action implied that the 
forest lands too were privately owned. 


RC 67, 1, 1-22. Krra Sadakichi 3/1 AW: Nagasunehiko and the 
And6 Family, “ Nagasunehiko to And6-uji” Hie t BRK. 

In an elaborate family genealogy Akita Sanesue KH H# (?- 
1659) at the end of his life traced his descent from Nagasunehiko 
Si, the legendary figure who unsuccessfully defended the pro- 
vince of Yamato against the future first emperor, Jimmu. Naga- 
sunehiko, who is also called Tomi-no-nagasunebiko “*3@hb INARA 
VEE or simply Tomibiko, obviously was “a man (or the men) 
of Tomi,” a region in northwestern Yamato, and Nagasune, “ long 
shins,” is an attribute. Dr. Kita is possibly correct in surmising 
that he is a mythological representation of aborigines, but, lacking 
archaeological evidence, I feel that much significance cannot be 
attached to his appellation, “ long shins.” 

Sanesue was descended from the Andé #3 family of northern 
Japan, which had figured prominently in the history of the Kama- 
kura and Yoshino periods. He was the first to take the name of 
Akita from the name of the castle which had been the family seat 
for over a century. The Andé, unlike most important northern 
families, admitted their Ainu origin, but when a need for a suit- 
able ancestor was felt they chose Nagasunehiko, probably because 
the latter’s home had been near famous Mt. Ikoma 4484, and the 
name, Ikoma, possibly derived from the Ainu geographic term, 
Ikokumma, was also applied to this family. As they claimed 
descent from the Abe 4%, who had governed the north land in 
the eleventh century until they were crushed by the Minamoto, 
they associated the name Abe with Nagasune and eventually 
developed the thesis that the latter had an older brother called 
Abe #H who came to the north after Nagasune’s death. The 
presence of the ancient Japanese family name of Abe in the north 
is easy to explain, for such names were frequently given to con- 
quered Ainu. 
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RC 68, 4, 313-346 ; 5,435-470. Ivd Tasaburd PRA=M: A Study 
of the (Japanese) Index, “ Kinsho no Kenkya ” HOW , 


When the Tokugawa Shogunate decided to stamp out Chris- 
tianity in Japan quite naturally precautions were taken that all 
European books and those Chinese books which propagated Chris- 
tianity should be barred from the country. This resulted in an 
anti-Christian Index which existed throughout most of the Toku- 
gawa period. Mr. Itd has made a detailed study of the Chinese 
books on the Index, their contents, the manner of enforcement of 
the exclusion and the degree to which some of these books con- 
tinued to be circulated in Japan. 

As early as 1630 there was some kind of examination made of 
books imported at Nagasaki from abroad. By 1670 there were 
usually three paid officials, called Shomotsu-mekiki #%H Fi, 
chosen from among the local monks and tradesmen, who examined 
the books for Christian materials and supervised their importation 
in general. In 1630 some thirty-two specific books as well as all 
works dealing with Christianity were banned. Almost two thirds 
of the books named were really only various sections of the Tien- 
hsiieh-ch‘u-han KR) 1H , a miscellany compiled by Li-Chih-tsao 
4:2 % around the third decade of the seventeenth century. It 
included several works by Matthaeus Ricci (Li Ma-tou F135) 
and other Europeans on Christianity and on occidental science. 

In 1685 a certain Mukai Motonari MIFF7CK, the hereditary 
director (saishu #%i8) of the Shogunate’s Confucian Temple 
(Seid 32%) in Nagasaki, discovered material on Christianity in 
the Huan-yu-ch‘iian BA. He was rewarded, and the new office 
of Shomotsu-aratameyaku #WUAX, the chief inspector of im- 
ported books, was made the hereditary post of his family. From 
that date on, in the Confucian temple the Mukai and their assist- 
ants examined and reported on all books imported at Nagasaki, 
the sole port of foreign commerce in Japan. At the same time all 
books even mentioning Christians, Christianity or the occident 
were ordered banned, sixteen (or eighteen) new titles were added 
to the Index and many other books were temporarily impounded 
or had sections expurgated. Among the books placed on the Index 
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at this time were some written by Christian missionaries on scien- 
tific subjects and others written about occidental geography. Still 
others, like the Huan-yu-ch‘iian, dealt with non-Christian religions 
but mentioned the new faith in passing, while some were banned 
for entirely trivial references to Christianity. Examples of this 
were a Fukien Gazetteer (Fu-chien-t‘ung-chih Wa#3855) which 
had a picture of a Catholic image, a Peking Guide Book (Ti-ching- 
ching-wu-liieh 3M) which included sections on Christian 
churches and graves and a poetry album which referred to Ricci. 
Astronomical books which included occidental theories were put 
on the Index as was also an historical work which used the phrase 
tien-chu K= (the Christian “ God”) in a purely pagan sense. 

The regulations were greatly relaxed by the Shogun Yoshimune 
i in 1720 when all but book telling of Christianity itself were 
again permitted to enter Japan and only 19 titles were kept on the 
Index. However, local officials often continued to enforce the more 
rigid censorship, and as late as 1828 a certain man in possession 
of a banned book was killed as a Christian. On the other hand, 
from the very start books on the Index had filtered into Japan, 
often as parts of Chinese miscellanies (ts‘ung-shu ##%). Some 
were being read by scholars of the seventeenth century, but after 
1720 such books grew rapidly in number and increasingly drew the 
attention of many of the leading scholars of the land. With the 
opening of the country in the last years of the Shogunate the close 
surveillance of imported books at Nagasaki naturally came to 
an end. 


SZ 47, 1, 37-82. Kopayasni Kenzo 7#*#@=: A Study of the 
Transmission of Suika Shinté, “ Suika Shinté no Denté ni kansuru 
Kenkyi ” Ed PIED (GE |= DAT 2 AE. 

As it is impossible adequately to summarize the detailed and 
diversified materials Mr. Kobayashi presents, I shall merely indi- 
cate the nature of his study. It centers around the theories con- 
cerning the “ three divine treasures ” as taught by the successive 
leaders of Suika 2£ Shinto, a school of nationalistic thought 
which derived its name from the “ deified spirit ” (reisha Sit) of 
its founder, Yamazaki Ansai IMif#F (1618-1682) . 
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Ansai at his death entrusted his book, the Nakatomi-no-harai 
Fasuisé 2 @UR7KE, and the propagation of its teachings to his 
noble disciple, Ogimachi Kimmichi 1E#2"J2+38. In this work was 
one scroll, later called the Jijashé Att, which was made up of 
extracts from the Kujihongi-gengi BBARLR of Jihen Mie- 
This single scroll was the intellectual source of the Jijisho FF# 
of Kimmichi, to which almost half of this study is devoted and 
which Mr. Kobayashi calls the third “holy scripture ” of Suika 
Shintd, coming after the Jindai-no-maki Fiyosha WK BARK 
and the Nakatomi-no-harai Fisuis6. The whole of this work, 
taken from a more reliable text than the popular ones, is printed 
(pp. 56-62). Its contents are 1) theories concerning the “ three 
divine treasures ” in which the three are reduced in essence to the 
single “ divine jewel,” 2) theories concerning the three goddesses, 
Tagorihime Htr48, Ichikishimahime THtf 42 and Tagitsuhime 
Wi7#4E, their relations to Amaterasu as manifestations of her 
heart and their relations to the “ three divine treasures ” and 8) 
genealogical charts of the transmission of the Shinté mysteries from 
the gods to Tamaki Masahide 7% 1E#, Kimmichi’s successor. 
The material of the first two sections Mr. Kobayashi considers 
to be practically the central teachings of Suika Shintd and those 
which particularly interested Ansai. 

Mr. Kobayashi also discusses the Jijishé AE of Masahide 
and gives in full the section on the “ three divine treasures ” from 
it and the quite similar section to be found in some editions of his 
Gyokusenshi 3%", both of which are only amplifications of 
Kimmichi’s work. In conclusion he discusses theories concerning 
the same subject taken from Atobe Yoshiaki #F#% A and others. 


S 21, 2, 357-382. Und Kenzi AMPS: The Commercial Spirit of 
the Osaka Merchants in the Tokugawa Period. In Particular as 
Seen Through the Writings of Kaibo Seiryé, “ Tokugawa Jidai 
Osaka Shénin no Shékon. Shutoshite Kaibo Seiryd no Chosho o 
tsijite mitaru” f)NFPRARRAD ik. EL LT RRO 
HeMUTHI2G. 

Kaibo Seirys #R77B (1755-1817), a Confucian scholar of a 
somewhat unusual type, is known as a student of Japanese com- 
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position, but in this study Mr. Udo has chosen for discussion his 
writings in which Osaka, the great commercial capital, and its mer- 
chants are portrayed. By this means he hopes to have presented 
the standard type of the Tokugawa merchant and his psychology. 


§ 21, 4, 856-864. Magna Ichiro Bi/HI—8$: Mori Shdken and the 
Gohé-shichiron, “ Mori Shéken to Gohé shichiron ” #k tat & HERE 
Hit ie. 

Mori Shiken # 3s" (1653-1721) was one of the scholars em- 
ployed in the compilation of the great Japanese history, the 
Dainihonshi. Despite the almost unanimous condemnation of 
Buddhism by the scholars of the age, in his Gohé-shichiron #¥ 
#ifiite he wrote a strong defence of Buddhism and argued the 
interdependence and essential unity of it and Confucianism. The 
scholastic Sung school of Confucianism, which dominated the 
thought of the seventeenth century, developed a narrow and in- 
tellectually stifling dogmatism in both philosophy and history. In 
protest against this there arose the philosophical schools which 
drew their inspiration directly from the Confucian classics them- 
selves or from ancient Japanese history. Mr. Maeda interprets 
Shdken’s work as a form of this same protest with an unusual 
Buddhist tinge. The bulk of the article is devoted to a detailed 
consideration of some of the points brought out in the Gohd 
shichiron. 


SZ 47, 12, 1445-1491. Ono Hisabito +#F#A: An Analysis of the 
Teachings of (Ogyi) Sorai, “ Sorai-gaku Benseki ” 71 RS39¢ 1 . 
Mr. Ono has presented a detailed study of various aspects of the 
doctrines of Ogyii Sorai #%4=4H#K (1666-1728) , the famous Con- 
fucian scholar of Edo, as seen through some of his numerous works. 


S 21, 3, 615-638; 4, 811-823. Muroca Nobuo ##&f#X: In Re- 
gard to the Gokinaishi of Namikawa Seisho, “ Namikawa Seisho 
no Gokinaishi ni tsuite” TEYRATORBA RIOR T . 


Namikawa Seisho’ £7] SRFTF (1668-1758), a native of Yama- 


* His name is given as Nabika by the Kokusho Kaidai BPS fRSA. 
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shiro, was a disciple of the famous Kyéto Confucian scholar, Itd 
Jinsai #*#{-#F (1627-1705). From the latter as well as from 
his fellow student and younger brother, Namikawa Temmin KK, 
who came to differ with Jinsai on several points, Seisho acquired 
his philosophy. His own interests were extremely broad and in- 
cluded natural sciences as well as history and the other more 
standard Confucian studies. From 1699 to 1716 he served various 
feudal lords, but he then retired to a purely scholarly life and in 
1725 set up a small school in Mishima = in Izu, where he pro- 
posed to end his days. In 1729 he received an order from the 
Shogunate to compile a geographic survey of the five “home 
provinces ” around the imperial capital (gokinai ##A)), and 
after several years of arduous travels and diligent labor the work, 
written in Chinese, was completed in sixty-one scrolls? in 1734. 
During the following two years it was printed in sections by wood 
blocks. 

The full name of the Gokinaishi is the Nihon Yochi Tsishi, 
Kinai-no-bu HAS Hb GRAB (Complete Geography of Japan, 
Kinai Section). Apparently such a “ Complete Geography ” had 
been the scheme of Seisho’s friend, a certain Seki Soko PHA, 
upon whose death Seisho himself proposed to commence the enter- 
prise. With excessive modesty he has called Soké the compiler 
of the Gokinaishi and has listed himself, together with nine other 
men who rendered him aid in one way or another, as a simple 
reviser. The work is divided according to the five provinces under 
which come sections on 1) history, 2) government, 3) borders, 
4) natural beauties, 5) customs, 6) marvels and 7) taxes. These 
are followed by chapters on each of the districts which are sub- 
divided into notices on 1) the name, 2) villages, 3) natural 
features, 4) barriers and bridges, 5) products, 6) feudal lords, 7) 
shrines, 8) tumuli, 9) monasteries, 10) historical sites, 11) families 
and 12) literature. The general divisions and many passages 
of Seisho’s work are strongly influenced by the Ta-ming-i-t‘ung- 
chih KPA—#KE of the fifteenth century. The whole Gokinaishi 
is orientated from the historical point of view, and Seisho seems 


*? Sixty according to the Kokusho Kaidai. 
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to have subscribed to the common Corfucianist attitude that 
geographies were to be written as an aid to good government. 

Although several such local gazetteers had appeared in the last 
decades of the seventeenth century, Seisho’s book was the first to 
treat of all five “ home provinces.” The chief significance of the 
work was that, although it was primarily a private enterprise, it 
was at the same time the first semi-official step towards a com- 
prehensive geographic work for the whole of the land, for the 
Shogunate had helped launch the project and rendered Seisho 
much financial aid. Seisho was also a significant figure as the 
teacher of several other younger geographers who were to continue 
his work. The Gokinaishi is now to be found in the Nihon Chishi 
Taikei. HARA. 


SZ 47, 11, 1356-18771 Sarré Agu #¢#PJA: Tokugawa Yoshi- 
mune and Occidental Culture, “ Tokugawa Yoshimune to Seiyé 
Bunka ” #8) G55 £ FEL. 

Yoshimune (1684-1751), the eighth Tokugawa Shogun (1716- 
1745) , was one of the greatest rulers the family produced. Through 
his wide interest in occidental sciences he revived interest in these 
subjects in government circles in Japan. In 1720 he lifted the ban 
on the study of European matters not connected with Christianity, 
and in 1740 he went so far as to commission two men to learn 
Dutch. However, although he was willing to borrow from the 
west, he did not blindly accept all, and he was also a great 
venerator of ancient Japanese institutions. 

Dr. Saitd has based his article largely on the records the Dutch 
at Deshima tH k made of their interviews with various Japanese 
officials concerning occidental sciences. These interviews took 
place either at Nagasaki or during the periodic ceremonial visits 
of the Dutch to Edo. The major portion of the article is divided 
under the topics, 1) astronomy and the calendar, 2) watches, 3) 
geography, 4) ships, 5) weapons, 6) horses and horsemanship, 7) 
medicine, 8) painting, 9) animals, 10) plants, 11) foods and 12) 
miscellaneous. 


1See corrections in 12, 1491. 
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RC 67, 5, 517-522. Macuiwa Yoshikazu J R—: The Examina- 
tion of Documents by the Shogunate in Saku District in Shinano, 
“ Shinano Saku-gun ni okeru Bakufu no Komonjo Saibs ” fate 
DEBI OED EER. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate undertook to examine the documents 
of the provincial domains three times, namely in 1741, 1773 and 
1840. The investigation of 1773 seems to have been only of docu- 
ments issued since 1741, and in 1801 there was another examination 
carried out in the smaller if not in all the domains. Mr. Machida 
presents materials from one locality, Saku A in Shinano, which 
bear on these investigations. 


RC 68, 3, 207, 246. Yosurmura Miyao HEH: An Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Salt Industry in Modern Times, center- 
ing in particular around Mitajiri Beach in Sud, “ Kinsei Engy6-shi 
Joron, Toku ni Sud Mitajiri-hama o Chishin to shite 2 TF EHSE 
rie (2 =D Me Pt LT. 

In the middle ages salt was produced all along the coasts of 
Japan, and each region was largely self-sufficing, but by the end of 
the Tokugawa period the Inland Sea provinces were producing 
90% of the yearly output. The reason for this geographic speciali- 
zation, which to a large extent took place during the eighteenth 
century, was the introduction of the irihama AY method of 
evaporating sea water in the Inland Sea region, where, because of 
the calmness of the sea, it was quite practicable. In the irihama 
process water was allowed to flow into prepared evaporating fields 
behind dikes, while in the earlier agehama #4 method the water 
was carried by hand into improvised evaporating fields. Another 
factor in the geographic specialization of the industry was the 
general development of trade and commerce. 

Mr. Yoshimura has made an exhaustive study of the organiza- 
tion and history of one of the most important centers of the salt 
industry, Mitajiri Beach =A KLM, which lies just south of the 
modern town of Bofu MAFF near the southern coast of the western 
extremity of the main island. The locality accounted for half of 
the total production of salt in Sud, and there coal from north- 
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eastern Kyishi was for the first time employed in the final stages 
of the evaporation of the brine during the latter decades of the 
eighteenth century. The region had long produced salt, but it 
became important in the industry when in 1699 the Mori, the 
lords of the province, converted some of the land they were re- 
claiming from the sea into an evaporation field. Five more salt 
fields were constructed by the Mori at Mitajiri Beach between 1738 
and 1787. Each field was placed under a toshiyori “F#, and at 
first one and later two head toshiyori acted as general supervisors. 
Prices and shares in sales to various associations of wholesale and 
transport merchants were decided upon in communal meetings. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century over-production had 
led to a fall in prices and a consequent depression in the 
Inland Sea salt industry. To counteract this the provinces of 
Aki and Bingo in 1759 and Iyo in 1760 agreed to cut production 
by limiting the annual period of operation, but the agreement soon 
broke down through infractions of the terms. However, in 1771 
through the efforts of a certain Tanaka Téroku AP ##N of Mita- 
jiri a new accord on the limitations of output was arrived at by 
the salt men of Sué and was adhered to in a modified form by the 
producers of the above mentioned three provinces. Téroku’s plan 
was the limiting of work to the six warmer months and the collec- 
tion of the brine from the fields only on alternate days. Although 
this reduced the work by more than half, it diminished the output 
by less than one third. The scheme on being put into operation 
in 1772 proved successful, and Toéroku was made the head toshi- 
yori of Mitajiri. Although after his death in 1777 many revisions 
of the agreement were found necessary at various times, it re- 
mained essentially in effect until 1887. Following the lead of 
Harima in 1812, all the remaining important salt producing pro- 
vinces of the Inland Sea joined the agreement. By the middle of 
the century Harima was bound to an annual three months holiday 
in the salt industry, Awa, Sanuki, Aki, Iyo, Bizen, Bitchii and 
Bingo to four months and Sué and Nagato to six months. In 1887 
these restrictions were dropped as Japan began to export salt to 
the continent. Finally in 1904 the sale of salt was made a national 
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monopoly both as a revenue measure and in order to protect the 
domestic industry from imported salt. 


RC 68, 5, 421-434; 6, 543-564. Numapa Jiro HX: A Problem 
in Nippo-Ch‘ing Commerce. In Regard to the Exportation of 
Tawaramono, “ Nisshin Béeki ni okeru Ichi-mondai. Tawara- 
mono no Yushutsu ni tsuite” Hi SI-7AU 4—AB. RWOR 
HHL BLT © 

Tawaramono %%, by which was meant such sea products as 
tangle (kombu £71), roasted sea-slugs (iriko RU#$5R) , dried sea- 
ears (awabi #4) and shark’s fins, was an important element in 
Sino-Japanese trade during the Ch‘ing dynasty. The Tokugawa 
Shogunate in the latter half of the seventeenth century, disturbed 
by the heavy drain of silver taken from Japan, placed restrictions 
on its export and found substitute export commodities for the 
trade with China first in copper and then in tawaramono, which 
latter was exported in large quantities for the first time in 1898. 
Several agencies in succession supplied the Chinese traders at 
Nagasaki with tawaramono, which came largely from the Hokka- 
id6, but as it was difficult to obtain a sufficient quantity of it, in 
1743 a group of five and then eight merchants at Nagasaki were 
given monopoly rights in the export trade. In Nagasaki and in 
Osaka they had Tawaramono-kaisho #0 and in Shimono- 
seki Ff, Edo and later in Matsumae also they had toiya. In 
1754 they were given monopoly rights in the trade in the whole 
land, and the Shogunate lent them assistance in various ways, 
but despite all their efforts, because of the low sale price fixed by 
the agreement with the Chinese, they were unable to increase 
the output and fell into numerous financial difficulties. Mean- 
while, since Japan herself was beginning to import silver in 1763 
and a little gold as well, the need for greater quantities of accept- 
able export commodities was increasingly felt. As a result, in 
1785 the Shogunate reorganized the whole tawaramono trade, 
making it more definitely a government monopoly. In Nagasaki 
a Tawaramono-yakusho W4X FF with 50 officers, including some 
of the city officials, was put in charge of the monopoly, and an 
elaborate network of branches and representatives was set up 
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throughout the land. The dietary use of tawaramono in Japan 
was banned, and all the output, except for small quantities for the 
imperial court and for medicinal purposes, was exported to China. 
Occasional police inspections enforced these regulations. These 
measures were successful in increasing the output, for, whereas 
the average annual export around the year 1780, measured in kin 
Jr (1.82 Ibs.) had been 1) tangle 3,596,000 kin, 2) dried sea-slugs 
326,000 kin, 3) dried sea-ears 131,000 kin and 4) shark’s fins 8,000 
kin, the average for the last three articles around 1837 was 2) 
440,000 kin, 3) 351,000 kin and 4) 41,000 kin. 

Foreign wars and domestic disturbances disrupted Chinese 
foreign commerce in the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
the number of Chinese ships which visited Nagasaki in these years 
fell well below the ten annually allowed by the law of 1749, and 
some years none came. However, the monopoly continued and 
became a serious problem when commercial treaties were signed 
with western powers, for it ran counter to the most favored nation 
clauses of these treaties, and yet the Japanese were not willing 
to break this agreement with the Chinese to provide the latter 
with virtually the whole output at a fixed price. In 1860 the 
occidental traders were officially allowed to participate to a slight 
extent in the tawaramono trade at Hakodate Hf, but, since they 
paid prices from six to eight times higher than those of the Chinese, 
their share in the trade rose rapidly until by 1867 the English 
alone exported 156,000 kin of sea-ears and 113,000 kin of sea-slugs 
from Hakodate. Meanwhile, in 1865 the monopoly had been 
ended, and the trade had been made free to all. 


SZ 45, 11, 1366-1376. Inose Shigeo JFEFATEHE: Matsudaira 
Sadanobu and the Opening of a Port in the Hokkaid6, “ Matsu- 
daira Sadanobu to Ezo-chi Kaiko ” #72 fR ¢ eRe HHA HE. 

The coming of Laxmann, the Russian, to Nemuro 4% ¥ in 1792 
apparently convinced Matsudaira Sadanobu #*7P%€/8, a leading 
official in the Shogunate, of the necessity of opening a port to 
trade with the Russians in the Hokkaid6. Clearly, his motive was 
not that of commercial profit but was nothing more than political 
discretion, for he was aware of the power of Russia and the de- 

9 
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fenceless condition of all Japan and in particular of Edo. At his 
insistence envoys were sent to the north in an effort to dissuade 
Laxmann from sailing directly to the Shogunate capital as he 
threatened to do and to induce him instead to proceed to Naga- 
saki, where negotiations could be carried on according to law and 
precedent. Sadanobu made no definite promises, but it seems that 
he was willing, if necessary, to open Akkeshi 7 in the Hokkaido. 
He probably wished to keep the Russians from trading at Naga- 
saki because of the large copper export trade there, of which he 
disapproved, and because a northern port was more convenient 
for the export of rice in order to control prices in behalf of the 
landowning warrior class. 


RC 68, 3, 263-274. TaAKAHAMA Jird MA —BS: The Isai Nichiroku, 
the Memoires of Sugita Gempaku, “Sugita Gempaku no Shuki 
Isai Nichiroku ” #HXADFRSE A. 


From the original manuscript of the Isai Nichiroku © ¥H& 
the hitherto neglected diary of Sugita Gempaku #H%XA (1733- 
1817) Mr. Takahama has added several minor details to our 
knowledge of the life of this famous teacher and translator of 
Dutch medical works. 


RC 68, 1, 53-63. Trratsnt Masaji = iE#: Anecdotes about 
Hirayama Kozo, “ Hirayama Kozo Itsuji” PITS. 


Hirayama K6z6 #UWlsTHK was a famed but eccentric authority 
on military matters as well as a scholar in the more usual sense. 
After a short official career under the Shogunate he retired to 
devote himself to his numerous writings and students. Among the 
latter was a certain youth, Mori Shirs #7988 from Tosa, who be- 
came K6z6’s pupil in the late spring of 1828. Mr. Teraishi has 
quoted at great length from Shird’s diary, which continues through 
K6z6’s death in the last days of that year (early in 1829 accord- 
ing to the western calendar) and which gives numerous details on 
K6z6’s personality, habits and opinions. 
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SZ 47, 10, 1216-1234. Osxrma Nobujiré KM3EXH: The De- 
velopment of K6, Viewed as Inns, “ Ryoshuku to shite mitaru K6 
no Hattatsu ” Witte £ UT BiI2 5D BE. 


Before the sixteenth century the precursors of the future inns 
provided little more than baths for their patrons, but early in the 
Tokugawa period they began to provide uncooked food as well, 
and by the beginning of the nineteenth century hostelries of the 
modern type were to be found everywhere. However, the develop- 
ment of inns brought with it many vices connected with the serv- 
ing maids (meshimori fi'#). This led to unsuccessful attempts 
on the part of the government at reforms and to a spontaneous 
movement organized by the travelling business men who desired 
more decent as well as more efficient inns. Borrowing the name 
of ké #, which meant a band of pilgrims, they organized chains 
of approved hostels where certain rigid rules were observed. The 
first such group was started in Osaka and was given the name of 
Naniwa-ko i+. It was largely through the efforts of a certain 
Matsuya Gensuke #/2¥% 84, who was engaged in coastal shipping, 
with the cooperation of Osaka and Edo merchants that it was 
organized in 1804. Gambling, harlots and disturbing drunkenness 
were banned in the inns of the kd, which soon were to be found 
throughout the land. The gradual relaxing of discipline led to re- 
forms in 1841 and again in 1877, at which time a man called 
Matsuya Gensuke was still in charge. 

A rival Osaka shipping merchant organized the second great 
national k6 in 1880 called the Santo-k6 =@8##. The history of 
this association closely paralleled that of the Naniwa-ké, although 
it never attained the same dimensions. A new departure was made 
by the Azuma-ko 3Ri##, which was formed in Edo in 1855 and 
was naturally strongest in east Japan. Its founder seems to have 
reorganized it under the name of Azuma-ké 3 in 1862 while 
carrying out internal reforms. In 1875 the Eisei- tt, Bummei- 
3CHA and Isshin-k6 —*#t# were all organized in the Prefecture of 
Shizuoka midway between Tokyé and the Kansai region. The 
first of these was started by hotel proprietors for cooperation and 
mutual protection, while the Isshin-ké took the lead in the shift 
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of the inns from the high-roads to the environs of the new railroad 
stations. 

Many other k6é were formed, and amalgamations of these be- 
came common. Often two or more national k6 or a national ké 
and some local one would unite. Always striving for greater 
efficiency, these k6 were the predecessors of the hotel unions of 
modern Japan. 


RC 68, 2, 173-186; 3, 275-284; 4, 379-392. Ape Masami RIE 
Ct: The Facts about the Digging of the Imbanuma Canal by the 
Shdnai Clan, “ Shénai-han Imbanuma Sosui Keisaku Temmatsu ” 
SEY a Fe YB 7k BREAK 

During the eighteenth century three unsuccessful attempts were 
made to drain the marshy lake of Imbanuma FU#§%4 of Shimdsa 
by means of a water way leading into Edo Bay, and again in 1843 
after extensive preparatory surveys the Rojz #4? (member of 
the supreme executive council of the Shogunate) , Mizuno Tada- 
kuni 7K£f231, ordered five clans to undertake the task. Among 
these was the Sakai #4 of Shonai #£A), the modern Tsurugaoka 
#51], in Akita. 

Although there was and still is considerable doubt as to whether 
or not the canal as planned could ever have functioned satis- 
factorily, Tadakuni advocated its construction for three purposes, 
to drain the land for cultivation, to act as an overflow channel for 
the Tonegawa F#)!| River in flood time and to serve as a trans- 
port canal to avoid the sea voyage around the Boshi Peninsula. 
This was but one of the numerous projects, called the Temps Kf 
Reforms, which he put into effect in 1843 to restore the finances 
of the Shogunate. He selected for the work five clans which for 
one reason or another he disliked. These were the Sakai, the 
Mizuno 7K8F of Numazu ## in Suruga, the Matsudaira of 
Tottori ‘63 in Inaba, the Hayashi # of Kaibuchi Adi in Kazusa 
and the Kuroda fi of Akizuki #4 in Chikuzen. Of the 14.9 
kilometres of canal the Sakai were given only two kilometres, but, 
as this was in the most difficult sector, the estimated cost of their 
section was the highest per foot, and their share of the total cost 
was almost twice that of any of the other clans. The deepest 
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part of the cut was to have been some 35 metres deep, ten metres 
wide at the botom and almost 93 metres wide at the top. 

This duty, coming as the climax to years of bad harvests and 
costly services in other parts of the country, was a serious strain 
on the Shénai estate. Some 600 laborers were recruited at once 
and were sent south, where work was commenced in the latter 
part of the seventh month. The next two months saw a steady 
increase in the number of workers, many having been hired on the 
spot or in Edo, while additional hundreds were brought from 
Shonai. The task proved far greater than was originally supposed. 
The approaching winter, epidemics, cave-ins and fires in the bar- 
rack lodgings of the workers hampered the enterprise. In order to 
lessen the task, in the eighth month the width at the bottom was 
reduced and the sides were made much steeper, but, as this proved 
impractical, the planned width of the canal was presently restored 
almost to the original dimensions. 

Meanwhile, the Tempo Reforms had run into serious opposition. 
Although they were basically sound, Tadakuni had tried to en- 
force them too bruskly. The other Shogunate ministers, hearing 
the voices of discontent, turned against him, and he lost the con- 
fidence of the Shégun. After all of his projects save the canal had 
been stopped, he himself was dismissed from office on the 13th 
of the intercalary ninth month. His supporters in these last days 
of his regime attempted to hasten the completion of the canal in 
order to justify his policies, and early that month the number of 
laborers in the Saki sector alone rose to the huge figure of 6954 
men. However, even the least difficult lowland stretches do not 
seem to have been more than 60% or 70% finished, while the 
higher sectors were probably much less advanced. Finally, on the 
28rd of the month the Shogunate ordered a halt to the enterprise, 
and immediately preparations were made to return the Shénai 
men, who now numbered 1350, to their farms. The project was 
never resumed. 


RC 68, 6, 579-594. Hara Heizo JR77=: A Study of the Exploits 
of Nigori Nagao, Posthumously Granted the Senior Fifth Rank, 
“ Z6 Shé-go-i Nigori Nagao Jiseki Ko ” SATE PLAKMRHEBBS.- 

Nigori Nagao 7K#/SeHE (1826-1864), a wealthy young local 
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official in a Kawachi village, early interested himself in national 
problems and went to Kydto where he joined a group of patriots, 
known as the Tenchigumi Kek#l, who, under the leadership of 
the former court chamberlain (jij f¥#E), Nakayama Tadamitsu 
P 256, proposed to raise a revolt against the Shogunate in 
favor of the imperial throne. In the early autumn of 1863 they 
suddenly seized Gojé 4.1% in central Yamato, but, repudiated by 
the court and hard pressed by Shogunate troops, they soon retired 
into the mountain fastnesses of the Totsugawa JI] region in 
southern Yamato. Here dissensions broke out, and Nagao and 
twelve others separated from the main body. He was presently 
captured and was executed the next year. His elevation to court 
rank occured in 1898. 


S 21, 2, 407-412. F. M. Traurz: Siebold-Erinnerungen, “ Shibo- 
rudo Sensei no Tsuioku ” ”“—*  b 364203818. 

Dr. Trautz gives some brief notes on Siebold’s descendants and 
on his own connection with the collecting of materials connected 
with Siebold’s life. 


S 21, 3, 447-470. Nisam Katsumi MFf¥2: A Process in the 
Establishment of a National State (in Japan) , “ Kokumin Kokka 
Kakuritsu no Ichi-katei ” HRB ARELO—3&#Z (Part One). 


S 21, 1, 106-123. Izumost Tsajirs HARB: The Order of 
Imperial and Festival Processions, “ Gy6k6 no Robo to Shinké no 
Retsuji ” 1732D wwe L wPAeAIX. 

Although the order of imperial processions in Japan has differed 
slightly from age to age, on the whole it has remained the same 
and has been quite similar to the order of divine processions of 
the Shinté shrines. One general principle was that when the pro- 
cession was divided into two sections, one before the imperial 
carriage or the object of worship and one following it, the first 
was the most important and contained either the higher officers 
or the more sacred objects. In practice the second section was 
often omitted. Another principle was that the persons or objects 
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nearer to the Emperor or object of worship were the more honor- 
able. The extreme front and the extreme rear, thus, were rela- 
tively inferior positions. 


SZ 47, 4, 517-532. WaranasBe Yosuke JES: A Report on a 
Search for Historical Materials in Tokushima Prefecture, “'Toku- 
shima-ken-ka Shiry6 Saibo Fukumei-sho” #4 9% P SEER Ar 
#. 


Dr. Watanabe’s investigation took place in the autumn of 1935. 
For convenience he summarizes his results under seven heads. 
Although relatively numerous historical documents were discov- 
ered, none antedated 1260. That one third of those documents 
mentioned in an investigation of 1888 are already scattered or lost 
indicates how pressing is the need for a thorough examination of 
the historical materials of all the provinces. 


RC 68, 2, 165-172. Sarrd Ryuzo #F#RM=: In Regard to Portrait 
Painting and Portrait Sculpture, “ Sh6zd-ga oyobi Shézd-chokoku 


ni tsuite” ARBRUA REA IOReT. 


Mr. Sait6 discusses briefly the history of Japanese portraiture 
to show how erroneous was the concept of the Meiji period that 
portraiture was not a Japanese art. There was portrait sculpture 
from prehistoric times on through the Kamakura period, after 
which the art declined until it was practically non-existent in 
Tokugawa times. Portrait painting after its heyday in the Kama- 
kura period also declined, becoming overly formalized in modern 
times. There were, however, some notable exceptions, and Mr. 
Saité discusses in some detail the portraiture of Watanabe Kazan 
WES#IN (1793-1841) and of his disciple, Tsubaki Chinzan ####1U- 
After a total eclipse by western portraiture in the early Meiji 
period, Japanese portrait painting again made its appearance in 
1892 and Japanese portrait sculpture in 1909. 


RC 67, 4, 403-419; 5, 523-534; 6, 613-624. Necrology, Memorial 
Essays, Etc. on Tsuboi Kumazo FIFA KH=. 
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SZ 47, 4, 425-435. Kurorta Katsumi #3: Concerning the 
Classification of Japanese Historical Documents, “ Nihon Ko- 
monjo no Bunrui-hé ni tsuite” HAG XD ARE RT. 

Dr. Kuroita, the dean of Japanese historians, proposes some 
modifications to his earlier system of classifying Japanese histori- 
cal documents. His original classification, borrowed from the west 
in the early days of modern scientific historiography in Japan, 
divided documents into national and international and further in- 
to public, private and semi-public. He now suggests that to this 
classification should be added that of “ upper to lower,” “ lower to 
upper ” and “ between equals,” which the late Dr. Hoshino 423 
and Dr. Kume A‘ borrowed from the Shang-shu-shéng HEA 
section of the T“ang-liu-tien #¥7\4. His reason for this is that 
the whole nature of the documents and the view-point from which 
they must be interpreted depends largely on the relationship exist- 
ing between the sender and the receiver, and that the western 
classification places too much emphasis on the sender alone. He 
also feels that a careful division by periods is necessary, for not 
only do the types and styles of the documents vary in each period, 
but also the significance of the same kinds of documents often 
differ from literal meanings in ancient times to purely formal and 
essentially meaningless documents, such as appointments to non- 
existent offices and to empty honors, in medieval and modern 


times. 
Epwin REIScHAUER. 


SHIH-Hsten Cui-K‘An #4324€ FI 
No. 1 (April, 1936) 


3-18. Hsi Ping-ch‘ang, Chiao Chin Wan-yen-hsi-yin Shén-tao-pei 
Shu-hou ii, Bear Scot FS EER (Notes on the Epitaph 
of Wan-yen-hsi yin of the Chin Dynasty) . 

A study of the epitaph of Wan-yen-hsi-yin, founder of the Ju- 
chén Ta-tzii KAA (the greater writing of the Ju-chén) , based 
on a rubbing of the tablet which, according to the Chi-lin T‘ung- 
chih TAKE, is located in Hsiao-Ch‘éng-Tzi ARF , two hun- 
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dred li to the north-east of Chi-lin-fu KF. The inscription, 
which was written in Chinese, was entered with notes in the said 
T‘ung-chih, but the reading of it is incorrect in several places and 
the notes are not sufficient. A facsimile of the rubbing together 
with the notes in the 7“ung-chih are appended to the present 
article. 


19-69. Wane Jih-wei, T‘ang Hou Hui-ku K‘ao EHR, HRABFS 
(An Account of the Uigurs after the T‘ang Dynasty) . 

A study of the Uigurs during the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries. 
Materials drawn from such Chinese sources as the T“ang-shu #®; 
the Wu-tai-shih HARKS, the Sung-shih RH, the Liao-shih MEH, 
the Chin-shih &#, the Hsi-hsia-chi BRK, the T's‘é- u-ytian-kuer 
WIC, etc., are topically and chronologically arranged with 
occasional comments and notes. 


71-86. Cux‘in Shu-t‘ao, Sung-shih Chien-lung Ssii-nien Ch‘ien-té 
Liu-nien T‘ai-ping-hsing-kuo Chiu-nien K‘ao BRAM, A See DG 
45 BEN EAP RB ILAER (A Study of Some Dates in the Swng- 
shih) . 

Numerous examples are enumerated from the various essays 
and biographies in the Sung-shih to show that the names of the 
years Chien-lung Ssi-nien, Ch‘ien-té Liu-nien and T“ai-ping-hsing- 
kuo Chiu-nien were in use, and that their omission from the 
annals is not justified. 


87-96. Méne Sén, Ming Pén-ping Liang T‘ing-tung Ch‘ing Chan 
Yiian Ch‘ung-huan Yiian-shu Fu Pa m#, BARRE AMR 
FRR ERPABR (Notes on Liang T‘ing-tung’s Proposal to the 
Emperor for the Execution of Yiian Ch‘ung-huan) . 

Yiian Ch‘ung-huan, one of the most important figures in the 
Ming-Manchu relations at the end of the Ming Dynasty, was be- 
lieved by his contemporaries to be a traitor and was executed on 
that account. The article proves that their opinion is belied by 
the facts; that the whole story is a trick played by the Manchus. 
A detailed account of the event is reconstructed from such reliable 
sources as the Ming Shih-lu BA 2¥8% and the Ch‘ing Shih-lu ti HR. 
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97-122. Y1n Shang-ch‘ing, Ming Ch‘ing Liang-tai Ho-fang K“‘ao 
Liieh FI), PARMAR (The Conservation Work along 
the Yellow River during the Ming and Ch‘ing Dynasties) . 


This is a detailed account of the work of the officials in charge, 
such as Hsii Yu-chén #AS, Liu Ta-hsia ZJ*XHX, and P‘an Chi- 
hsiin %225)| of the Ming Dynasty, and Chin Fu ##8 of the Ch‘ing. 
Two introductory sections are devoted to the changing of the 
channel and the conservation work before the Ming dynasty. 


123-125. Wu Féng-p‘ei, Wei-tsang T‘ung-chih Chu-ché K‘ao 
RSE, GRE AZBS (The Authorship of the Wei-tsang T‘ung- 
chih) . . 

This work (the Local History of Tibet) was first published in 
the Chien-hsi-ts‘un-shé Ts‘ung-shu MGH@RB as an anony- 
mous work. The author of this article tries to prove that the book 
was either written by Sung-yiin #% himself, or compiled under 
his editorship. 


127-133. Su Ping-ch‘i, Shih-ku-wén “Luo” Tzii chih Shang- 
ch‘iieh BFE, ARMS -ZHE (A Study of the Word “ Luo” 


in the Inscription of the Stone Drums) . 


Scholars have had different opinions on the decipherment of the 
character lwo, which appears twice in these well-known inscrip- 
tions. The author of the present article, after discussing briefly 
the previous suggestions, proceeds to make a new one: that the 
character is merely a different writing of lu &b, a place-name. 


135-137. Liv Hou-tzi, Ch‘an-méng Ti-i-tsu P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo Ta-shih 
Pei Pa WFR, WP A—MEH SEAM MR (Notes on the 
Tablet of Bodhidharma) . 


A short study of the tablet of Bodhidharma, erected in 817 
A. D., unearthed a few years ago, and still lying at the foot of the 
Erh-tsu T‘a —iH#7, outside of Tz‘ti Hsien #*. A facsimile of 


the rubbing of the inscription accompanies the article. 
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139-162. Wu Shih-ch‘ang, Mi-tsung Su-hsiang Shuo-liieh RHEE » 
#6 RBM (A Study of Some Gods in the Lama Temple) . 

A descriptive and analytical study of Mahakala and Yamantaka 
in the Lama temple, being a part of the preliminary work toward 
the compilation of a Yung-ho-kung Chih HAZE (A History of 
the Yung-ho-kung). A substantial part of the article is devoted 
to tracing the history of their worship in China. 


163-230. Ku Chieh-kang, Shan-jang Ch‘uan-shuo Ch‘i-yii Mo- 
chia K‘ao As), MBG RRFRZRBE (A Detailed Study that 
the Legend of Abdication Originated from the Mo-ti School) . 

From an analytical study of the general historical background, 
the hereditary official system’‘of ancient China, the political theory 
of Confucius, the fundamental concepts of Mo tzii and the organi- 
zation of his school, the author arrives at the novel suggestion 
that the legend of abdication was first fabricated by the school of 
Mo tzii and then adopted and amplified by the litterati. The 
whole development of the legend is treated fully. 


231-244. Hsii Wén-shan, Shih-chi K‘an-wu Chii-li #3CHM, Ez 
FRAP) (Corrigenda to the Shih-chi, Classified) . 

Classified corrigenda to the Shih Chi based on the Chiao-k‘an 
Shih-chi Chi-chieh So-yin Chéng-i Cha-chi PEF i2 MES IE 
EALR of Coana Wén-hu 2CHE. 


245-276. Paz Shou-i, Chou-i Pén-i K‘ao H#e3k, BARA (A 
Study of the Chou-i Pén-i) . 

The fundamental concepts, the process of writing, the different 
editions, etc., of Cau Hsi’s #3* Chou-i Pén-i are thoroughly 
treated. A brief study of Chu Hsi’s other work, the I-hsiieh Ch‘i- 
méng 4/458, is made as an appendix to the article. 


Wenc Tu-cHIEen. 
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FOREWORD 


ABBREVIATIONS 

e€ = ego h = husband, husband’s 
f = father, father’s w = wife, wife’s 
m = mother, mother’s o = older 

Ss =son, son’s y = younger 

d = daughter, daughter’s > = older than 

b = brother, brother’s < = younger than 

si = sister, sister’s 


Example: mfbsd )e signifies mother’s father’s brother’s son’s daughter older than ego. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


All terms are used in their customary meanings, as found in anthropological and 
sociological literature. A few terms are used here with a specialized connotation in 
connection with the Chinese social system. They are the following: 


Family: used always in the sense of the “extended family ” or the Gross-Familiec, and 
equivalent to the Chinese term chia He, or chia ting Fe vE . 

Sib: a group of people possessing a common sibname (patronym), descended from a 
common male ancestor, no matter how remote, and characterized by a feeling of 
relationship. Descent is strictly patrilineal, and the group is strictly exogamous. 
An organization for the common welfare of all its members, and ancestor 
“worship,” may or may not be present. It is equivalent to the Chinese term, 
tsung tsu hk. 

Sibname: used in the sense of a patronym or surname which all members of a sib 
possess in common, and equivalent to the Chinese term hsing RE. Descent of 
the sibname is strictly patrilineal. 

Sib relative: relatives who belong to the same sib and possess the same sibname as 
ego. It is equivalent to the Chinese term tsung ch‘in ss or tsu jén FEA 
“ clansmen.” 

Non-sib relative: relative who belongs to a sib other than ego’s and bears a sibname 
other than ego’s. It is equivalent to the Chinese terms wai ch‘in oS 5) and nei 
ch‘in A 3h combined; or the old legal term ch‘in shu A js. Wai ch‘in refers 
to relatives through women of the sib married out, and the affinal relatives of 
father, father’s father, and ascending. Nei ch‘in refers to ego’s own affinal 
relatives. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The following chronology is given for those who are not familiar with Chinese history 
since it is impossible to give the Western date in every instance. The tripartite division 
does not correspond to the traditional Chinese historical divisions but has been adopted 
here simply with reference to the evolution of the kinship system. 
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Ancient period: first millennium B.C., which includes the following dynastic periods: 


Chou dynasty, or the feudal period, ca. 1100-249 B.C. 
Ch‘in dynasty, 248-207 B.C. 
Former Han dynasty, 206 B.C.-24 A.D. 


Transitional period: first millennium A. D., which includes the following dynastic periods: 


Later Han dynasty, 25-220 A.D. 
Wei dynasty, 220-264 A.D. 
Chin dynasty, 265-420 A.D. 
Sung dynasty, 420-479 A.D Northern Wei dynasty, 399-534 A.D. 
Ch‘i dynasty, 479-502 A.D. Northern Ch‘i dynasty, 550-577 A. D. 
Liang dynasty, 502-557 A.D. 
Ch‘én dynasty, 557-589 A.D. 
Sui dynasty, 581-618 A.D. 
T‘ang dynasty, 618-907 A. D. 
Wu tai, 907-960 A. D. 


Modern period: second millennium A. D., which includes the following dynastic periods: 


Sung dynasty, 960-1279 A.D. (This is the Sung dynasty to which the 
Yiian dynasty, 1280-1368 A. D. writer will always refer in the present 
Ming dynasty, 1368-1644 A.D. treatise, not to the one mentioned above 
Ch‘ing dynasty, 1644-1911 A.D. under 420-479 A.D.) 


[Other contemporary dynastic periods are omitted here since they are not 
referred to in this work.] 


Ancient system: system of the ancient period, i.e., the system in the Erh Ya, supple- 
mented by the J Li, the Li Chi, and other contemporary sources. 


Modern system: system of the modern period, i.e., the present Chinese system. 





INTRODUCTION 


The interest of the Chinese themselves in problems of kinship 
was manifested quite early. This interest is primarily a practical 
one, for the whole Chinese social structure is built upon the basis 
of the “ extended family ” organization, which in turn is based 
upon the systematization of the mutual relationships among its 
members. If the whole social structure is to function harmoni- 
ously, the kinship system, which expresses and defines the rights 
and obligations of individuals to each other, must first be ad- 
justed. This ideology is further fostered by the teachings of 
Confucianism, so that kinship becomes a subject of perennial 
interest. 

The systematic recording of relationship terms goes back as 
far as the Erh Ya, a work of the third or second century B. C. 
(according to the more conservative dating) , in which the terms 
are carefully classified and arranged. Subsequent works of a 
similar nature all contain special chapters on kinship nomencla- 


ture, e. g., the Shih Ming [ca. 200 A. D.] and the Kuang Ya [ca. 
230 A.D.|—to mention only two of the comparatively earlier 
ones. These works record later terms which are not present in 
the Erh Ya and in a sense bring the Erh Ya system up to the 
date of each compilation. This practice has continued down to 
the present day.? Even larger encyclopaedic works devote special 
sections to this subject, e. g., the Tai p‘ing yii lan (983 A.D.) 


* Tradition has it that the ErhYa was compiled by Chou Kung [?-1105 B.C.] and 
augmented by Confucius [551-479 B.C.], Tzi Hsia Fz (507-? B. C.J], Shu-sun T‘ung 
ALFFG (ca. 200 B.C.] and others. It is not the work of one hand, nor of one period, 
but developed gradually during the first millennium B. C. Cf. B. Karucren, BMFEA 
3(1931). 44-49. The section on Kinship Terms Rw probably dates from ca. 200 
B.C. Cf. FEHERRHFFE by Narrd Torajird, in FEAERK FER 2. 163-184. 

? Most works of the Mls class have a section on kinship terms, e. g., the P‘ien ya 
EHH [under 5. F844 FR), Shih ya Fe HE, etc., and even works on dialects like the 
Hsii fang yen #497 3 of Hana Shih-chiin fy fH [1696-1773], and the I yi AFF 
of Cu‘ten Tien $¥4 4 [1744-1806] devote special sections to kinship term variants. 
Other dictionaries, starting from the Shuo wén, contain kinship terms too, but they 
are not systematically arranged. 
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has ten chapters,’ and the 7“wu shu chi ch‘éng 112 chapters,* on 
kinship nomenclature. Naturally, not all this material is relevant, 
and much of it belongs to belles lettres. In the Ch‘ing dynasty a 
series of special works on kinship terms appeared, the most im- 
portant and extensive of which are the Ch‘éng wei lu FRA of 
Liane Chang-chii ®#36 [1775-1849], and the Ch‘in shu chi ® 
Bk of Cuinc Chén &$¥% [1806-1864]. Both of these works com- 
prise collections of old terms, and are more or less in the Erh Ya 
tradition. Of the two, the Ch‘éng wei lu is much wider in scope, 
but the arrangement of material is rather loose. The Ch‘in shu 
chi considers only the lineal relatives through father, and the 
ordering of data is more in keeping with the view of orthodox 
Confucianism.° 

By far the most important class of materials is formed by the 
ritual works, the Zi. In these works kinship is not treated as a 
subject by itself but in connection with other subjects; an excep- 
tion is the Ch‘in shu chi, a lost section of the Li, which dealt pri- 
marily with relationship terminology.’ These ritual works are 
important sources for the functional study of the Chinese kin- 
ship system because they deal with kinship in action. Such are the 
I Li and the Li Chi, works of the second half of the first millenium 
B.C., that treat kinship in extenso, especially in connection with 
mourning rites, ancestor “ worship,” and other aspects of ritual. 
In all later works on ritualism—too numerous to mention here— 
kinship is the basic subject of discussion. 

In addition, there are numerous miscellaneous works in which 
discussions on kinship terms occasionally occur. These are among 
the most important sources from the standpoint of the evolution 
of the Chinese kinship system, because generally it is here that 


APTS, 511-521, TAM. 
 aESG HL, BVMe@cda? Bete, 12, 

° Other important works are the T“ung su pien SHe8R [ch. 4: Ata Fs ity» ch. 18: fin] 
of Cua Hao 7}, ?-1788; the Héng yen lu 1 BBR Ich. 3: $8 FRAN AA) of Cu‘ten 
Ta-hsin $8 AMF , 1727-1804; the Chéng su wén EF BL [ch. 4] of Ho L-hsing HEEFT 
1757-1825; and the Kuang shih ch‘in ERED of Cuanea Shén-i ic lit (#6. There are 
many other works of a less extensive nature but they rather duplicate each other. 

° As quoted in Pai hu t‘ung 8.19b, the Ch'in shu chi Bike i is very similar in nature 
to the Erh Ya. 
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one finds recorded the newly introduced terms (dialectical or 
unconventional) which, as a rule, are ignored by the ritual and 
other formal literature. Very often one finds in them enlightening 
discussions concerning the introduction and origin of new 
terminologies. 

Thus, the interest in the study of kinship terminology is not 
new among Chinese scholars, and actually they sometimes made 
explanations which might rank with modern sociological inter- 
pretations, but the systematic socio-anthropological study began 
with Lewis H. Morgan.’ Morgan’s data were supplied by Robert 
Hart, an Englishman in the employ of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs. Despite the faulty nature of Hart’s material, and not- 
withstanding Morgan’s evolutionistic predilections, which invali- 
dated most of his conclusions, the Morgan-Hart work has re- 
mained the basis for most subsequent speculation. Since then has 
appeared a number of miscellaneous recordings, some in legal 
treatises or linguistic primers, others in lexicographic works, but, 
with one exception, none is worthy of serious consideration. This 
exception is the work of T. S. Chen and J. K. Shryock.’ The 
Chen-Shryock study is based chiefly on two modern dictionaries, 
the T2‘% yiian and the Chung hua ta tz tien. This material, 
although inadequate and unreliable, has been used to good ad- 
vantage by the authors. George W. Bounakoff ® seems to have 
made a stupendous attempt to synthesize all the material in 
European languages in the light of Morgan’s hypothesis. 


7 Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family, 1870, Part III, ch. 
IV. 413-437. 

8“ Chinese Relationship Terms,” American Anthropologist 34 (1932) . 623-664. 

° Terms of Relationship in Chinese: An Ethnographical-Linguistic Study [N. J. Marr 
Institute of Language and Mentality, Academy of Sciences, USSR, 1936]. I have not 
seen the original work (in Russian) but only the English “ Analytical Summary.” So 
far as I can make out, it is mainly based on secondary English sources with the 
exception of Erh Ya, which is also available in English. Although he has used most 
of the European sources, he seems to have overlooked the tables of Gustave ScHLEGEL: 
Nederlandsch-Chineesch woordenboek met de transcriptie der Chineesche karackters in 
het Tsiang-tsiu dialekt, Leiden, 1886-90, vol. I, p. 1843, Chineesche Geslachtboon. 
The important issue, however, is his methodology which is based upon the Marxian 
conception of history and the Japhetic theory of language of H. I. Marr. Combining 
these with the evolutionary stages of L. H. Morgan, he arrives at the “collective 
beginnings ” of Chinese society ! 
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The limitations of all these European works are obvious. First, 
the terms relied upon have been collected by untrained persons 
from “ uninformed ” informants. Secondly, the writers have not 
made use of the vast amount of easily available Chinese docu- 
mentary material—indeed, they seem unaware of the existence 
of such material. Consequently, most of these studies are marred 
by numerous inconsistencies and errors. The writers could seldom 
determine the exact nature of a term, because few ever sectioned 
out the multiple strata of terminology in the Chinese system.”° 

The present study is based chiefly upon the author’s own col- 
lection of terms from the primary Chinese sources. All material 
consulted has been examined critically to insure correctness in 
terminology and interpretation. The method of approach is pri- 
marily historical and linguistic *Y—partly because it is precisely 
these aspects which are the most engaging characteristics of the 
Chinese system and at the same time the least understood, partly 
because preliminary work of this sort is prerequisite to an under- 
standing of the more implicit aspects of the system. The field of 
investigation is limited to the historical period, approximately the 
last twenty-five centuries, within which the system has been fully 
documented. If kinship system changes occur at all, two thousand 
years should be long enough for their manifestation.” 


*° Originally the present work included a section called “ Critical Review of Early 
Studies.” As it was not in a way constructive and occupied considerable space, it has 
been deleted. 

1 By linguistic, I mean the usual and the formal approach to the study of kinship 
systems, i.e., by an examination of the kinship terms themselves, the structural whole 
they present, and the underlying principles involved. 

** This paper is one of the studies made by the author under a fellowship grant 
by the Trustees of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, to whom he wishes to express his 
gratitude. The author is also deeply indebted to Professors A. I. Hallowell, F. G. 
Speck, and D. S. Davidson for constant guidance, suggestions and improvements in 
this work; to Prof. C. K. M. Kluckhohn and Dr. C. M. Arensberg for their careful 
examination and corrections of the MS.; to Mr. Paul K. Benedict, who has made 
improvements and corrections on almost every page. The author also wishes to thank 
Professors S. Elisséeff and J. R. Ware for suggestions and assistance and especially 
for sponsoring publication in this Journal. 





PRINCIPLES OF TERMINOLOGICAL COMPOSITION 


The principles governing the composition of terms are both 
linguistic and sociological. Linguistically, they are formed accord- 
ing to the syntactical principles of the Chinese language; socio- 
logically, their connotations are determined by the relationships 
which they express and the circumstances under which they are 
used. The multitude of Chinese relationship terms can be reduced 
to four fundamental classes, namely, nuclear terms, basic modifiers, 
referential modifiers, and vocatives. Nuclear terms express the 
nuclear group of relationships and, linguistically, are independent 
of modifiers. Each nuclear term possesses a primary meaning 
and one or more secondary meanings. The primary meaning is 
assumed when the term is used independently, and, when it is 
used in combination with other elements, the secondary meaning 
or meanings become paramount. Basic modifiers for the most 
part express collateral relationship and generation status and can- 
not be used independently as kinship terms. The nuclear terms 
form the basis for kinship extensions and the basic modifiers 
locate the exact place of the relative in the total scheme. The 
combinations and recombinations of these two classes of elements 
constitute the modern standard system which is the norm of all 
other terminologies. The referential modifiers modify the standard 
system into proper forms for referential use in specific applications. 
Vocatives, aside from their primary usages, transform them into 
direct forms of address between relatives. 

The following is an analysis of these four classes of elements 
and an exposition of the principles governing their composition 
and application. In the analysis of the nuclear terms the primary 
connotations (according to the modern standard system) are 
given first and then followed by the secondary meanings. 


Nuciear TrerRMs 

Tsu Jil] :* Father’s father. Ancestor. Used in combination with other elements for all 
ascendants higher than the father’s generation. 

Sun 4%:* Son’s son. Descendant. Used in combination with other elements for all 


descendants lower than the son’s generation. 
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Fu “&:‘ Father. Male of higher generation status. Male sex indicator for higher 
generations. Suffixed to terms of all male relatives of generations higher than 
ego. 

Tzi -f-:° Son. Male of lower generation status. Male sex indicator for lower genera- 
tions. May be suffixed to terms of male relatives of generations lower than ego, 
but its use is optional. 

Mu $$:° Mother. Female of higher generation status. Female sex indicator for higher 
generations. Suffixed to terms of all married female relatives of generations 
higher than ego. 

Nii 4:7 Daughter. Female of lower generation status. Female sex indicator for lower 
generations. Suffixed to terms of all female relatives of generations lower than 
ego. 

Hsiung 5@:° Older brother. Male of the older brother’s status. Indicator of seniority 
within the generation of ego. Used in combination with other elements for male 
relatives of the generation of, but older than, ego. 

Ti #:° Younger brother. Male of younger brother’s status. Indicator of juniority 
for males within the generation of ego. Used in combination with other elements 
for male relatives of the generation of, but younger than, ego. 

Tzia ih:*° Older sister. Female of the older sister’s status. Indicator of seniority for 
females within the same generation of ego. Used in combination with other 
elements for female relatives of the generation of, but older than, ego. 

Mei 4:1" Younger sister. Female of the younger sister’s status. Indicator of juniority 
for females within the same generation of ego. Used in combination with other 
elements for female relatives of the generation of, but younger than, ego. 


Po 4A:*2 Father’s older brother. Indicator of seniority. Applicable to terms from ego’s 
generation and ascending, using the direct male lineal line as a standard of 
comparison. 

Husband’s older brother. Cannot be extended in this sense. 


Shu #X:** Father’s younger brother. Indicator of juniority. Applicable to terms from 
ego’s generation and ascending, using the direct lineal line as a standard of 
comparison. 

Husband’s younger brother. Cannot be extended in this last sense. 

Chih #£:7** Brother’s son. Indicator of descent from male collaterals. Used in com- 
bination with other elements for descendants of male relatives of the generation 
of ego. 

Shéng 4 :** Sister’s son. Indicator of descent from female collaterals. Used in com- 
bination with other elements for descendants from female relatives of the 
generation of ego. 

Ku 4§:*° Father’s sister. Indicator of relationship comparable with father’s sister’s. 
Indicator of descent from father’s sister, or from female relatives comparable 
with father’s sister’s relationship. 

Husband’s sister. Cannot be extended in this last sense. 

Chiu §4:*° Mother’s brother. Indicator of relationship comparable with mother’s 
brother’s. Indicator of descent from mother’s brother, or from male relatives 
comparable with mother’s brother’s relationship. 

Wife’s brother. Cannot be extended in this last sense. 
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I 4%: Mother’s sister. Indicator of relationship comparable with mother’s sister's. 
Indicator of descent from mother’s sister, or from female relatives comparable 
with mother’s sister’s relationship. Wife’s sister.** Indicator of relationship 
comparable with wife’s sister’s. Indicator of descent from wife’s sister, or from 
female relatives comparable with wife’s sister’s relationship. 

Yo {ff:*"* Wife’s parents. Indicator of relationship comparable with wife’s parents, 
such as their cousins. 

Hsii $5: 7° Daughter’s husband. Husband. Indicator of connection by marriage with 
ego’s female relatives of the same generation of ego and descending. 

Fu :*° ego’s husband. Husband. Indicator of connection by marriage with ego’s 
female relatives of the same generation of ego. 

Ch‘i ZE:*° ego’s wife. Wife. 

Sao #3:° Older brother’s wife. Female of older brother's wife’s status. Indicator of 
connection by marriage with ego’s male relatives of the generation of, but older 
than, ego. 

Fu 4:*? Son’s wife. Wife. Indicator of connection by marriage with ego’s male rela- 
tives of the generation of, but younger than, ego and descending generations. 


Basic Mopirters 


Kao ey: High; revered. Modifying indicator of the fourth ascending generation. 

Tséng #7: Added; increased. Modifying indicator for the third ascending and descend- 
ing generations. 

Hsiian &: Far; distant. Modifying indicator for the fourth descending generation. 


T‘ang ee: Hall; the ancestral hall. Modifying indicator for the second collateral line 
from the second generation and descending. Ascending vertically, for father’s 
father’s brother’s children and father’s father’s father’s brother’s children, that 
is, for paternal uncles and aunts once removed and paternal granduncles and 
aunts once removed. When extended to non-sib relatives, it indicates, in a 
similar way, the third collateral line. 

Ts‘ung Ne: To follow; through. It is used synonymously with t‘ang. T‘ang is a later 
term and its use is restricted. Wherever tang is used, ts‘ung may be substituted, 
but not vice versa. 

Tsai-ts‘ung FEE: To follow again, or to follow a second time. Modifying indicator 
for the third collateral line from ego’s generation and descending. Ascendingly, 
for paternal uncles and aunts twice removed. 

Tsu ff: Sib; tribe. Modifying indicator for relationships from the fourth collateral 
line and beyond. 

Piao He: Outside; external. Indicator of descent from father’s sister, mother’s brother 
and mother’s sister. Similarly extended to all relatives descended from those 
whose terms include either ku (father’s sister), chiu (mother’s brother) or i 
(mother’s sister) . 

Nei FY: Inside; inner; wife. Indicator of descent from wife’s brother, or from relatives 
comparable with him, e.g., his male sib-cousins. 
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Wai H: Outside. Reciprocal modifier indicating mother’s parents and daughter’s 
children. 

The above generalizations are based on the connotations of the modern standard 
terminology. They are abstracted from the whole range of the nomenclature, with 
every term taken into consideration. Yet, because of the multitude of possible com- 
binations for every Chinese character, exceptions are inevitable. These exceptions, 
few and relatively insignificant, will be evident when the whole system is reviewed. 


TERMINOLOGICAL COMPOSITION 


In the building of terms, the terminology for the nuclear group 
of relations is taken as a structural basis, with the exception of 
parent-child and husband-wife terms, which are used as sex indi- 
cators.”* All modifying elements indicating collateral relationship 
and descent are prefixed,‘ in succession, to the chosen basis, with 
the element expressing the nearest relationship nearest the basis 
and that expressing the farthest relationship furthermost, until 
the desired relationship is reached. All sex indicators are suf- 
fixed. If the generation category of the structural basis is not 
apparent, as in chiu and i, the sex indicators also function as 
generation indicators; here, too, they are always suffixed. 

In choosing the structural basis for a term of a relationship, 
the factors to be considered are, first, generation and second, 
descent. Take, for example, the term for the father’s father’s 
sister’s son’s daughter’s son. This is a complicated one, since the 


*° The sex indicators are fu 2, mu Pf, tz F-, nii HC, fu K, fu WF, hsi RB, heii 
HB. Failure to recognize this set of terms has resulted in much misunderstanding of 
the system. The first to disspell this misunderstanding was perhaps H. P. Wix1nson, 
Chinese Family Nomenclature, New China Rev. (1921) 159-191. He writes: “ The 
initial error of the writers ... was ... in taking the sex indicators for male and 
female appended to varying ‘descriptive’ appellations of kindred as the name of 
a class,—that of ‘sons’ and ‘ daughters.” A. L. Kroeser, quite independently, also 
discovered that “these last four terms (i.e. fu 40, mu Ph, fu KK, fu Hf) merely 
denote the sex of the person referred to, when they are added to other kinship terms. 

..” Process in the Chinese Kinship System, American Anthropologist 35 (1933) 151- 
157. 

** The terms “ prefixing” and “ suffixing” are employed here in a loose sense, since 
there are no true “ prefixes ” and “ suffixes” in Chinese (with the exception, perhaps, 
of a few elements, notably the nominal suffixes). Here they merely indicate that a 
certain indivisible element (character) is placed before or after another indivisible 
element (character) in syntactic relationship. 


“ ” 
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descent has shifted from female to male, and then back to female. 
Disregarding descent, let us first consider the generation. The 
individual concerned is of the son’s generation. Instantly the 
basis is reduced to the alternatives chih or wai shéng. His imme- 
diate relationship with ego is through a female relative of ego’s 
generation; therefore, the term chih is eliminated and only wai 
shéng remains. Furthermore, his relationship is a non-sib but 
consanguineal one, and descent is from father’s father’s sister, a 
relationship comparable with father’s sister’s; therefore, the quali- 
fying elements ku and piao should be added. He belongs to the 
third collateral line of non-sib reatives; therefore, the collateral 
modifier t‘ang is applicable. Together, these elements form the 
term t‘ang ku piao wai shéng—a term as exact as can be desired. 
To express a female relationship of the same kind, add nii to the 
above term, making it t‘ang ku piao wai shéng nii [that is, ff sis 
dd]. To express a female relationship by marriage, substitute fu 
for nii; for a male relationship by marriage, substitute hsii. 

The elements which make up a compound term should always 
be interpreted in their extended, that is, their secondary, meanings, 
and should never be understood in their primary meanings. The 
amalgamation of all the extended meanings makes up the new 
connotation of the term so compounded. This phenomenon is a 
feature of Chinese syntax. Failure to understand this has been 
the source of much misinterpretation. 

The following illustrations represent practically the whole range 
of the structural bases. They are chosen with a view to including 
the widest variety of combinations, in order to elucidate the 
nature of terminological formations. The scope, however, is 
naturally limited, and fuller information must be sought in the 
tables. 


Examples. The italics represent the nuclear term used as a 
structural basis, and the roman, the added modifiers: 


tsu f f ku piao po fu ffsis>f 
po tsu mu ffobw shu fyb 
t‘ang shu tsu fu fffbs<ff t‘ang shu mu wofffbs<f 
po fob tsai ts‘ung shu fu fffbss<f 
t‘ang po fu ffbs>f ku f si 
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tang ku fu ffbdh t‘ang tzi fu hoffbd>e 
ku piao ku mu ffsid t‘ang i piao tzi fu hofmfbdd>de 
chiu mb mei y si 
t‘ang chiu fu mfbs i mei wysi 
t‘ang piao chiu fu mffsiss t‘ang i mei fu hofwfbd<w 
1 msi i piao mei fu hofmsid<e 
t‘ang i fu mfbdh t‘ang i piao mei mfbdd<e 
tsai ts‘ung i mu mffbsd chih bs 
hsiung ob tsu chih nii fffbsssd 
ku piao hsiung fsis>e tsai ts‘ung chih hsii ff bssdh 
t‘ang ku piao hsiung ffsiss>e wai shéng sis 
sao obw tang wai shéng ni fbdd 
chiu piao sao wofmbs>e_ t‘ang ku piao wai shéng ffsisds 
t‘ang chiu piao sao wofmfbss de sun ss 
tt yb chih sun nii bsd 
t‘ang tifu woffbs<e t‘ang chih sun fbsss 
tsai ts‘ung ti ffbss<e wai shéng sun hsii sisdh 
tztt Osi 


In building terms for the third and fourth ascending and de- 
scending generations, the terms of the second ascending and 
descending generations are used as a basis, generation indicators 
are added to them. Modifiers of descent are usually added first, 
before the generation modifiers are prefixed. Examples: 

tsu ff sun ss 
tséng tsu mu ffm tséng sun ni ssd 


tséng po tsu fu fffob tséng chih sun fu bsssw 
kao tsu fu ff ff hsiian sun ssss 


The above represent the compositional principles of the 
standard system.”> The standard terms are universal and form 
the patterns on which other terms are built or formed. They are 
for the most part used in formal—i.e., genealogical, legal and 
ceremonial—literature. In ordinary applications, they must be 
properly qualified by modifiers according to the specific situations 
under which they are used. 


REFERENTIAL MopIFIEers 


The referential modifiers actually reflect the Chinese social code 
of etiquette, as well as the Chinese psychology concerning the 
proper attitudes to be assumed in social intercourse. It is a sign 


25 Some would call it “literary system,” in the broad sense of the term. 
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of politeness and refinement to pay due respect and compliments 
to others, and, appropriately but not exaggeratedly, to maintain 
for oneself a more or less humble position. This is precisely the 
attitude that conditions the application of kinship terms. 

The referential modifiers are also a manifestation of the con- 
sciousness of membership in the relational group. The compli- 
mentary and depreciatory modifiers cannot be applied indiscrimi- 
nately ; their application is prescribed by the identification with 
one relational group in contrast with another. Compliments may 
be applied more loosely, but depreciatives can be used only to 
those whom one strictly considers members of one’s own relational 
group. 

These two attitudes are fundamental in the application and 
understanding of the whole terminology. 

The referential modifiers are governed by definite rules con- 
cerning their applications, and are always prefixed to the standard 
terms. With respect to their nature and usages, all of them can 
be broadly grouped under the following categories: 1. Compli- 
mentary, 2. Depreciatory, 3. Self-reference, 4. Posthumous. 

Complimentary. These elements are used in referring to the 
relatives of the person to whom one is speaking or writing. They 
consist of the following three elements: i. Ling 4¥: Illustrious, 
worthy, honorable. It may be prefixed to any standard term, 
except in instances where special stems are provided. ii. Tsun 
#: Honorable, venerable. Used synonymously with ling, but 
restricted in that it refers only to relatives of higher generation or 
status than that of the person to whom one is speaking. iii. Hsien 
: Virtuous, worthy. Used alternatively with ling, but restricted 
in that it refers only to relatives of lower generation and status 
than that of the person to whom one is speaking. There are a few 
exceptions to this rule, e. g., hsien shu, “ your virtuous paternal 
uncle.” 

Whenever one is in doubt as to whether tsun or hsien should 
be prefixed, he uses ling. Ling, tsun and hsien have the sense of 
“ your ” used in a polite way. 

Complimentary modifiers should be prefixed when speaking to 
persons not related to oneself. They should not be used between 
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sib relatives, except, when speaking to those of lower generations, 
in reference to their superiors. This latter practice is really 
teknonymy. The complimentary modifiers should be prefixed 
when reference is made to the relative of a non-sib relative to 
whom one is speaking, if that individual is not a connecting rela- 
tive. If he is a connecting relative and of higher generation than 
the speaker, the usual standard or vocative kinship term should 
be used. As a rule, one does not compliment those with whom 
one has close and direct relationships. 

Depreciatory.” These modifiers are prefixed to the standard 
terms in referring to one’s own relatives of the same sibname, 
when speaking or writing to others. “ Depreciatory ” is used here 
in the sense of “ modest ” or “ of one’s own.” They consist of the 
following three elements: i. Chia 9: Family, dwelling, household. 
It is prefixed to the terms of all sib relatives of higher generation 
and status than ego. ii. Shé #: Cottage, shed, household. It is 
prefixed to the terms of sib relatives of the generation of, but of 
lower status than, ego (as younger brother) ; and principally in 
reference to sib relatives of the first descending generation, and 
sometimes all descending generations. It should never be used 
in reference to relatives in the direct lineal line, e. g., for one’s own 
children. iii. Hsiao 7+: Minor, junior, small, diminutive. Prefixed 
to the terms of sib relatives of lower generation than that of ego, 
principally in reference to one’s own children, grandchildren, etc. 
With the exception of the lineal descendants, shé and hsiao can 
be used synonymously. 

Chia, shé and hsiao have somewhat the sense of “ my ” used in 
a modest manner. It is important to note that depreciatory 
modifiers are not applicable to relatives of a different sibname.”’ 
They are not even applicable to one’s father’s married sisters or 
one’s own married sisters because these women have adopted their 
husband’s sibnames and are no longer considered as members of 


*° “ Depreciatory ” is used in contrast to “Complimentary.” As the elements chia 
and shé show, “depreciatory ” is used in the sense of “of my own family” or “ of 
my own sib.” 

?7 There is a general term that can be applied to any non-sib relative, i.e., pi ch‘in 
HH. “my poor [or unworthy] relative.” 
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one’s own family or sib, and therefore they are not to be 
“ depreciated.” ** 

Self-reference.*® These modifiers are prefixed to the terms used 
by ego to refer to himself before another relative, either in speak- 
ing or in writing, e. g., a nephew refers to himself before an uncle, 
or vice versa. They consist of the following two elements: i. Yii 
#&: Simple, rude, stupid. It can be prefixed to the terms when 
used by ego to refer to himself, principally as a relative of higher 
generation to one of lower generation. ii. Hsiao 7+: Junior, minor. 
It can be prefixed to the terms when used by ego to refer to him- 
self, principally where a relative of lower generation address one 
of higher generation. 

Neither yii nor hsiao are applicable to oneself where addressing 
a relative of the direct lineal line, e. g., father and son, grand- 
father and grandson, etc., where special terms are provided for 
such purposes. 

Posthumous. These modifiers are prefixed to—excepting a few 
special stems for this purpose—the standard terms when used in 
reference to one’s own dead relatives, especially for parents, 
grandparents, father’s brothers, etc. They consist of the follow- 
ing two elements: i. Wang U: “ Deceased.” Prefixed to terms 
of all relatives when dead. ii. Hsien 4: “ The late,” “ the former.” 
Prefixed only to terms of relatives of higher generation or status 
than ego, when dead. 

When referring to the dead relatives of others the compli- 
mentary modifiers must again be prefix to these modifiers. This 
practice is not common; usually a circumlocutory expression is 
employed. 

There are a number of special stems which are used with the 
referential modifiers. They will be pointed out in the tables (see pp. 
207-265) in each connection. For the sake of clarity and brevity, 
all terms qualified by the referential modifiers, or formed with 


*° Yen shih chia hsiin JPRS, 2.509 LUSH, Bb, HK, AFF, BRAK 
KARZ, FSM ORBRZ. Bi RIK, KR. 


*° “ Self-reference ” modifiers are in a certain respect indistinguishable from “ de- 
preciatory ” except in context. It is especially true of the element hsiao. They are 
separated here for the purpose of exposition. 
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special words, will be called in later discussion either compli- 
mentary, depreciatory, self-reference, or posthumous terminologies. 


Vocative TERMS 


Vocatives are used as forms of addressing relatives direct in 
person. In literary address, i.e., in writing, the standard terms 
must be used. Vocatives must not be used together with referen- 
tial modifiers. The latter can only be prefixed to standard terms. 

Vocatives are limited to relatives of higher generations than 
ego, and to those of the same generation as, but of higher age 
status than, ego. Relatives of lower generations and age status 
can be addressed by name, or by using the standard terms as 
vocatives, if the occasion should arise. All vocatives are formed 
from three groups of terms: grandparent terms, parent terms, and 
older sibling terms. 

Grandparent terms. The grandparent vocatives vary a great 
deal with local usage. As they have not been systematically re- 
corded, it is rather difficult to determine the most prevalent ones. 
Yeh yeh, wéng or wéng wéng, kung or kung kung, for paternal 
grandfather, p‘o or p‘o p‘o, nai nai, for paternal grandmother, may 
be considered the most common. No matter which terms are 
adopted in local usage, the adopted local terms are extended con- 
sistently throughout the whole system like these forms. In their 
extension, they are suffixed to the standard terminology by drop- 
ping the tswu fu and tsu mu, e.g., for po tsu fu (ffob) the 
vocative is po wéng, or po kung. 

Parent terms. Parent terms are less variable than grandparent 
terms. Tieh, yeh, and pa pa for father; ma and niang for mother. 
Pa pa is never, and niang is seldom, used in extensions. 

Tieh #: Vocative for father. Used to form vocative terms for 
male relatives of the first ascending generation in place of fu. 

Ma 4: Vocative for mother. Used to form vocative terms for 
female relatives of the first ascending generation in place of muw.°*° 

The above rules will not apply in instances where special 


°° Ma and mu, in their extensions, indicate a married status, and cannot be applied 
to unmarried female relatives. 


2 
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vocatives are provided. These terms may also be omitted in cer- 
tain cases where they are unnecessary, just as fu and mw are 
sometimes omitted. 

Older sibling terms. Ko, or ko ko #F#F: Vocative for older 
brother. Used for conjugating vocative terms in place of hsiung 
for male relatives of the generation of, but older than, ego. 

Chieh, or chieh chieh #4141: Vocative for older sister. Used for 
conjugating vocative terms in place of tzu for female relatives 
of the generation of, but older than, ego. 


It is the vocative nomenclature that varies dialectically. At 
present, this variability mostly involves the grandparent and 
parent terms, the older sibling terms showing very little variation. 
But no matter how variable the dialectical vocatives may be, the 
above conjugation rules can be applied simply by replacing the 
given forms with local terms. 

The vocative terms are used more loosely, i.e., they are more 
“ classificatory ” than the standard terminology. When two rela- 
tives speak face to face the exact relationship is always under- 
stood; it is only in referential usages that the more exact terms 
are needed. The prevalent use of sibnames,** personal names, 
titles, and numerical order of seniority and juniority ** for par- 


81 Sibnames are used only for particularizing non-sib relatives and women married 
into the sib. 

*2 The ancient method of denoting seniority and juniority by po 1, chung 4th, shu 
BL and chi 4 has long been obsolete. A purely numerical order is used today. If 
ego’s father is one of six siblings, A, b, C, D, e, and F (capitals indicate males, small 
letters, females), the numerical order of ta FX, érh —, san =, ssi PY, wu Fi and 
liu F~ will be applied to them, respectively. Ta is used in the sense of “eldest.” 
Jih chih lu, 28. 38a: A WBITK , F-BA, PENA. BYE 
ERB LASL, FA HITIEB—4L. If ego’s father is D, then ego will call A 
ta po, b érh ku, C san po, e wu ku, and F liu shu. If ego’s father is A, then ego will 
call b érh ku, C san shu, D ssi shu, e wu ku, and F liu shu. The terms po and shu 
change positions in accordance with the relative order of ego’s father, but the numerical 
order remains constant. 

There is another method of assigning the numerical order, viz., by separating the 
male and the female series. As in the above case, A, C, D, and F will be assigned 
ta, érh, san and ssti, respectively, and b, e will be given ta, érh respectively. The 
method used depends upon local custom and family whim. 
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ticularizing each relative in vocative address also makes the 
accurate system rather too cumbersome. 


SUPERNUMERARY TERMS 


There are a few groups of terms which may be called “ super- 
numerary,” ** viz., the sacrificial, epitaphic, literary and alterna- 
tive names. These are referred to in the tables on pp. 207-265. 

Sacrificial terms were used in ancient times for the direct lineal 
ancestors when offering sacrifices to them. There are only a few 
such terms, but they are now obsolete. Epitaphic terms are used 
on epitaphs and monuments. Strictly speaking, there are only 
two such terms, k‘ao % for father and pi #t for mother. It is 
only the sons who erect epitaphs for their parents. Sacrificial and 
epitaphic terms are often confused with terms modified by 
“posthumous ” modifiers. They are frequently used interchange- 
ably, since they all refer to dead relatives, although in slightly 
different senses. Nevertheless, there are some very interesting 
changes which are of historical significance. 

Literary terms are those used only in literary compositions, 
usually non-vocative and non-referential. Many of them are old 
obsolete terms but still retained in literary usage. Alternative 
terms are those that can be used synonymously with the prevalent 
forms. The adoption of the one or the other depends entirely 
upon local custom and individual proclivities. 


58“ Supernumerary ” is employed here in the sense used by E. W. Girrorp in his 
discussion of California Kinship Terminologies, UC-PAAE 18, 1922-1926. It is not a 
happy term, and is adopted here only for want of a better one. 





STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLES AND TERMINOLOGICAL 
CATEGORIES 


The architectonic structure of the Chinese system is based upon 
two principles: lineal and collateral differentiation, and generation 
stratification. The former is a vertical, and the latter a horizontal, 
segmentation. Through the interlocking of these two principles, 
every relative is rigidly fixed in the structure of the whole system. 


LINEAL AND COLLATERAL DIFFERENTIATION 


The methods of differentiating collaterals differ in the ancient 
and the modern systems. In the ancient system, the Erh Ya and 
I Li, each collateral line is differentiated by following the termi- 
nology of the kin nearest to the lineal line from whom this line 
originated; e.g., father’s father’s father’s brother is called tsu 
tséng wang fu, and his descendants down to ego’s generations are 
differentiated by prefixing the term tsw to their respective terms; 
father’s father’s brother is called ts‘ung tsu wang fu, and all his 
descendants down to ego’s generation are differentiated by pre- 
fixing the term ts‘ung tsu. This method is also applied to more 
remote collateral lines.* 

In the Erh Ya system there is no term for brother’s sons and 
their descendants, nor is there any term for father’s brother’s son’s 
sons and their descendants, nor for father’s father’s brother’s 
son’s son’s sons and their descendants. It seems that the sons 
of brothers and sib-brothers merge into one another, i. e. brother’s 
sons are one’s own sons. On the other hand, the Erh Ya gives 
the term ch‘u ? for sister’s son (man speaking) , li swn * for sister’s 
son’s son (man speaking) ; chih * for brother’s son (woman speak- 
ing) , kuei sun ® for brother’s son’s son (woman speaking). In the 
strict patrilineal sib organization of the Chou period, even one’s 
own sons are differentiated from one another as regards the order 


Cf. Cine Chén: #f IF REFERERS aR. Ch‘ao ching ch‘ao wén chi, 1. 1a-4b. 
*Erh Yo: B-Ab kT FB. 

*Ibid.: BH HZ BET. 

‘Ibid.: Ae-F- ae Fes ZF HE. 

"Ibid: FARE F een eR. 
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of succession, hence it is difficult to see why there are no terms to 
differentiate one’s own sons from brother’s sons and sib-brother’s 
sons, while, on the contrary, terms are provided whereby the man 
may differentiate his sons from his sister’s sons, and the woman 
may differentiate her sons from her brother’s sons.° 

The differentiating of collaterals in the modern system is far 
more complete and consistent, but is carried out on a different 
principle. The generation stratum of ego is used as a basis, and 
the collateral modifying terminology is extended vertically down- 
ward and upward. E.g., father’s brother’s sons are called t‘ang 
hsiung ti, their sons and grandsons are called t‘ang chih and t‘ang 
chih sun, respectively. Upwards, t‘ang is extended to father’s 
father’s brother’s son, e. g., t‘ang po fu and t‘ang shu fu; and to 
father’s father’s father’s brother’s sons, e. g., t‘ang po tsu fu and 
t‘ang shu tsu fu. Other collateral lines, e.g., tsai-ts‘ung and 
tsw, are similarly extended. 

The development of the modern principle of differentiation be- 
gan in the Han period. First came the differentiation of one’s own 
sons from brother’s sons by employing the terms yu tzi or ts‘ung 
tzu.” During the Chin period the term chih was permanently 
changed from a woman’s term for brother’s son to a man’s term 
for brother’s son. Tung t‘ang® was first used during the fifth 
and sixth centuries for denoting the second collateral line, and 
was later abbreviated to t‘ang. Tsai ts‘wng came into use a little 
later, and tsu is an old term used in a slightly delimited sense. 
With these important collateral modifying terminologies per- 
fected, the whole process was completed about the end of the 
first millennium A. D. 


°It is very doubtful whether the Erh Ya system is complete. It also has no terms 
for fsiss, mbss, and msiss. By inference, fsiss and mbss can be called ch‘u, 
since sister’s husband, f sis, and mbs are called shéng, and sister’s son is called ch‘u. 
But the absence of terms for msiss is rather disconcerting; these terms cannot all be 
merged into the terms for ego’s own sons, or into any others. For some reason or 
other the compilers of the Erh Ya seem not to have been interested in the terms for 
descendants of collaterals of the same generation. On the other hand, the Erh Ya 
system, as it stands, seems to stress the terms on the matrilineal side of descending 
generations. Whether or not this is a survival of an earlier matrilineate is a matter of 
interpretation, since other evidence is inconclusive. 


7 Cf. Table I, No. 125. ® Cf. Table I, No. 41. 
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Diacram I 


Ancient System of Collateral Differentiation 


Italics indicate collateral modifiers. 
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Dracram IT 


Modern System of Collateral Differentiation 
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Italics indicate collateral modifiers. 
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GENERATION STRATIFICATION 


All relatives in the system are stratified in successive generation 
layers. This stratification performs the important function of 
fixing the exact location of relatives in the system, in conjunction 
with the principle of collateral differentiation. 

In diagram III (see p. 166), the vertical columns represent 
collaterals and the horizontal columns represent generations. 
When one set of columns is superimposed upon the other, the two 
afford pigeonholes for every relative in the system. Each relative 
is then rigidly fixed, and not subject to fluctuations. The genera- 
tion strata are maintained by the use of generation modifiers. 
The modifiers are, in most cases, adapted from the nuclear terms 
from the direct lineal line, since in counting generations the lineal 
relatives are always used as absolute standards of measure. This 
adaptation of nuclear kinship terms as generation indicators has 
been interpreted as partial merging of collaterals and lineals. 
Given our present knowledge of the system, this interpretation is 
not tenable. 

Since generation is an important structural principle, it must 
not be disrupted, lest the structure break down. The most 
serious, if not the only, disruptive factor in this principle is inter- 
generation marriage. To counteract this influence, generation has 
become an important factor in the regulation of marital relations. 
A Chinese is not required to marry any of his or her relatives, but 
if such marriages do occur between relatives both parties must 
belong to the same generation stratum. In other words, a Chinese 
may marry any person outside of his or her own sib; if the 
parties are related, they must be of the same generation, irrespec- 
tive of age. 

This rule seems to have been less stringent in ancient times. 
During the Chou period a feudal lord could take his wife’s paternal 
nieces as concubines, or even as wives after his wife’s death. The 
Han emperor, Hui Ti (194-188 B. C.), married his older sister’s 
daughter,° and the T‘ang emperor, Chung-tsung (705-710 A. D.), 


° Han shu SRIRAMB, 978 5a: (SE MCG) ELAR BCA airbob GTEZS AE, 
Hite, MRO, BARBER, USEROUR BG 
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married his paternal grandaunt’s daughter.’? These instances are 
severely condemned as incestuous by later historians and moral- 
ists, but they were not so condemned by contemporaries. On 
the other hand, these instances may have been anomalous; it 
may be only because the marriages involved emperors that they 
went unpunished and uncriticized. But, in either case, they do 
show the laxity of the generation rule during the earlier period.” 

There can be no doubt that the generation rule was much 
stressed even during the Chou period," since the recorded marri- 
ages show that the inter-generation type of marriage was the 
exception rather than the rule.** Its stiffening was gradual, and 
culminated about the middle of the first millennium A.D. The 
period of intensive development of the principle seems to have 
been about the third and fourth centuries A. D., because it is 
during this period that the generation indicators in personal names 
became popular. The T‘ang Code (ca. 600 A.D.) contains 
clauses which definitely prohibit marriage between relatives of 
different generations.* All subsequent codes contain such inter- 
dictions, and cite cases. From the end of the first millennium A. D. 


° T'ang shu 76.19b: FP FF EAS ae °° * HR, HR BA, 
WMBKE, Baw. 

72 Wane Ming-shéng (1723-1797 A.D.) discussed these instances in his “the Ag 
KE ( 7tB az) 86.2a: as the most flagrant violations of the “relationships of 
humanity,” J\ (977 Fe BB 


2The T‘ung tien discussed two instances of difficulties in mourning obligations 
arising from inter-generation marriages, 95. 12a: FRR ER of BS ARs ; and the hypo- 
thetical case, 95. 5b-6b: Eh) eb ARE, ii 1 Ake It seems that inter- 
generation marriage between distant relatives was tolerated during the first half of the 
first millennium A. D. 

18 Both the tsung fa and the sang fu institutions, which were developed during this 
period, stress the separation of generations. Sang fu will be dealt with later. As to 
tsung fa, the subdivisions of tswng into minor tsung AN, for the most part, depends 
upon the counting of generations. 

14 The instances of primary inter-generation marriages can be counted on the fingers. 


Liana Yii-shéng [P‘ich chi, 2.2a] says: SREMAF—&, (Alt), Fx 
DAA CE 109), OSES, PPADS. HN RBER AS, WEAF 
BRAK, RHRAMK, RAARARA, HERA BIFEZ ib. 

** T'ang lit shu Fty, 14.20: APPR A ARID, ATA SE eA 2 8 


Zit. This is followed by expositions of this clause, and by another clause of the 
same nature but more specific. Fa means “ relatives belonging to different genera- 
tions.” 
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Diacram III 


Descended from females through males Descended from males through males 
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to the present, not only have inter-generation marriages been 
rigorously forbidden by law, but popular sentiment against them 
runs so high that even a teacher marrying his or her pupil, or a 
person marrying a friend’s daughter or son, is condemned. 

The underlying concept is the desire to keep constant the 
generation layers of relatives and to prevent their disruption. If 
the generation of one relative is disrupted by marriage, then all 
the positions of the relatives connected with him would also be 
disrupted, and the system would lose its accuracy of description 
and thus defeat its own purpose. 


CATEGORIES 


Kroeber’s essay on the Classificatory Systems of Relationship *° 
does not invalidate the use of classificatory and descriptive desig- 
nations in anthropological discussion; its contribution lies in the 
establishment of categories that are inherent in all systems. These 
categories constitute a convenient means for examining the work- 
ing processes of any system. It is impossible to tabulate the 
whole Chinese system into one table, but we may take the nuclear 


terms and tabulate them in the light of the eight categories 
suggested by Kroeber. It must be understood that these nuclear 
terms are also used in secondary meanings, qualified by modifiers. 
In this tabulation (see p. 168) only their primary meanings are 


considered. 
Now let us consider the system as a whole, together with the 


nuclear terms under each category. 


2° Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 89 (1909). 
77-84. 
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i. The difference between persons of the same and of separate generations. This 
category is rigorously observed in the whole system through the use of generation 
indicators. Generation is not only an important structural principle in the system but 
is also an important regulator of marriage and a determinator in the application of 
vocatives. But in the nuclear terminology it is represented by only 78.3 per cent. of 
the terms. In the terms po, shu, ku, chiu, i the generation category is overridden. 
This merging of generations is not inherent in the system, but has been produced 
through the disruptive force of teknonymy, which will be discussed later. 

ii. The difference between lineal and collateral relationships. This category is strictly 
fixed in the whole system. Collateral lines are differentiated by special modifiers. 
Practically all the basic modifiers exist solely for the function of developing this 
category. In the nuclear nomenclature it is represented by 100 per cent of the terms. 

ili. The difference of age within one generation. This category is only partially 
represented in the system. It is fully represented in ego’s own generation, whether 
male or female. Among the ascending generations it is operative only among the male 
relatives, with the exception of the wives of male relatives. Among the descending 
generations it is not operative at all. In the nuclear terminology it is represented by 
only 34.8 per cent. 

W. H. R. Rivers attributed the differentiation of age within one generation to the 
practice of tribal initiation, i.e., older brothers will be initiated before younger 
brothers.*7 Whether or not this be correct, it is the only general explanation seriously 
advanced. In ancient China there are vestiges of initiation rites, especially as 
recorded in the J Li*® and Li Chi.’° Whether or not these ancient initiation rites 
have anything to do with the expression of this category is by no means certain. 
Chinese authors usually connect it with the sib organization, tsung fa, since in this 
organization the older brothers have absolute priority over the younger brothers in 
the transmission of office and property, and special privileges in the sacrificial rites 
to ancestors and in carrying on the line in general.?° 

iv. The sex of the relative. This category is consistently carried out in the whole 
system through the employment of sex indicators. In the nuclear terminology the 
representation is 100 per cent. 

v. The sex of the speaker: This category is entirely inoperative. The sex of the 
speaker is always understood but never expressed. But there are traces of this category 
in the ancient system. E. g., in the Erh Ya and the I Li, the term chih is exclusively 
used as a woman’s term for brother’s children. A few other terms may have been used 
only as women’s or men’s terms, but here we are less certain. 

vi. The sex of the person through whom the relationship exists. This category is 
fully expressed in the system through the use of special modifiers. E. g., piao hsiung ti 
may mean father’s sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s sons, or mother’s sister’s sons. But 
if we say ku piao hsiung ti, chiu piao hsiung ti and i piao hsiung ti, the terms are 





17 W. H. R. Rivers, Social Organization, ed. by W. J. Perry, 1924, p. 189. 

8 oe ii 

"ER. 

2° Cy‘ine Yao-t‘ien FEI% AA (1725-1814): Tsung fa hsiao chi 2H /y#ei 1. 1a: 


BS, RW. KKAZR, URES, MARR, Ibid. 1. 
1b: SHAT LH RUZ. A: ede Rb. 
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exact, and refer to father’s sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s sons and mother’s sister’s 
sons, respectively. There are lapses in the vocative usages, since the exact status of 
the connecting relative is always understood and never expressed. 

vii. The distinction of blood relatives from connection by marriage. With the 
exception of the terms chiu and i, this category is consistently expressed. The merg- 
ing of mother’s brother (consanguineal) and wife’s brother (affinal) into chiu, and 
of mother’s sister (consanguineal) and wife’s sister (affineal) into i, is due to the 
influence of teknonymy. In the vocative usages the terminology is looser, because 
of the mutual adoption of each other’s terms by husband and wife. 

viii. The condition of life of the person through whom relationship exists. This 
category is present, but usually is not consistently expressed. The most common dis- 
tinction is between the dead and living relatives, by the application of special modi- 
fiers. There are a few distinct terms for this purpose for parents, grandparents, 
paternal uncles, etc. Other conditions of life of the relative are not expressed, or are 
indicated only by circumlocutory expressions. 

Certain of these categories (ii, iv, vi and possibly vii) are essential to the maintenance 
of a strict unilateral—patrilineal in Chinese—descent. It is also exactly these categories 
that find their fullest expression in the Chinese system. The great nicety in the 
distinction of dead and living ancestors (category viii) in the ancient terminology may 
have been due to ancestor worship, which is less prevalent now. 


REcIPROcCITY 


In kinship systems there is usually the factor of reciprocity to 
influence the expression of certain categories. Reciprocity is of 


three kinds: logical or conceptual reciprocity, verbal reciprocity, 
and self-reciprocity, i. e., both conceptual and verbal.”* It is not, 
on the whole, a feature of the modern Chinese system, since, to a 
certain extent, it is incompatible with the consistent expression 
of certain categories and exactitude in the discrimination of 
relatives. 

In the ancient system there are traces of conceptual reciprocity. 
The J Li ** says, “ They call me ku, I call them chih.” Inversely 
it is also true: “They call me chih, I call them ku.” Ku, as 
used in the Erh Ya and the J Li, means father’s sister, and chih 
means brother’s child (woman speaking), both male and female. 
In other words, ku “ indicates the sex of the relative but not of 
the speaker,” whereas chih “does not recognize the sex of the 


*1 Cf. the definition of reciprocity suggested by A. L. Kroeser, California Kinship 
Systems, UC: PAAE 12, 9.340, note 1; Zuni Kin and Clan, Anthropological Papers, 
AMNH 18 (1919). 78-81. 


22 BEAR 32.1b: (RA: ESS, Pa? ay, Baa. 
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relative indicated, but does imply the sex of the speaker.” 
Therefore, ku and chih each involve a category which the other 
does not express. Ku and chih in their ancient usages are true 
conceptual reciprocals. 

The Erh Ya also states, “ They call me chiu, I call them 
shéng.” ** Chiu is here used in the sense of mother’s brother, and 
shéng, sister’s child. But the reverse does not hold true. Actually 
this statement contradicts the other terms recorded in the Erh 
Ya itself, since shéng was used in the sense of father’s sister’s son, 
mother’s brother’s son, sister’s husband (man speaking), and 
wife’s brother. The Erh Ya also gives another term, chu, for the 
same relative, sister’s child. It is very likely that the above state- 
ment is a later interpolation, since chiu-shéng was probably re- 
ciprocal from the Han to the T‘ang periods.**> The whole problem 
is complicated by the question of cross-cousin marriage and 
teknonymy, which will be dealt with later. In short, chiw-shéng 
could not have been reciprocal in the ancient system, but shéng 
was itself partially reciprocal, i. e., in the male sex only.”*® 

These are the only traces of reciprocity that can be detected in 
the ancient system. The tendency toward the consistent use of 


categories later became so strong that even these few vestiges of 
ancient reciprocal terms have entirely disappeared from the 
modern system. 


*° A. L. Krorser: Classificatory System of Relationship 81. 
** This statement also occurs in the I Li, HEAR 33.9a: (GEL: 4835, PL? iis 
BAS, Saiz. 


°° During this period chiu was used for mother’s brother alone, and shéng dropped 
all its other connotations and became simply a term for sister’s child, e. g., wai-shéng. 

2° That is, shéng is used reciprocally between mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s 
son, sister’s husband (M.S.), wife’s brother, and male ego. They call male ego shéng, 
and male ego also calls them shéng. 





FACTORS AFFECTING THE SYSTEM 


In the course of development from the ancient to the modern 
system there has been a slow but persistent tendency toward 
systematization and more exactly descriptive efficacy in nomen- 
clature. This tendency has to a large extent been conditioned by 
the sociological lines along which Chinese society is organized, 
and has to a lesser extent been intentionally fostered by ardent 
ritualists and framers of etiquette. On the other hand, there are 
also potent social forces which work against overrationalization 
and oftentimes throw certain parts of the system out of gear by 
undermining certain categories. The systematizing forces are the 
sib-organization and the mourning system. These two factors 
have supplemented one another in moulding the kinship system to 
their own pattern. The disrupting forces are the Chinese marriage 
customs and, most potent of all, teknonymy. The ritualists 
served as a stabilizing agency in vigilantly conserving the nomen- 
clature,’ with a view to the exactitude of mourning specifications 
and the needs for maintaining sib solidarity. But generally they 
were powerless against the popular tendencies in kinship usages, 
and very often were forced to accept the already established 
terms and attempt to harmonize and incorporate them into the 
whole system.? Thus, in the Chinese system there is a seeming 
embodiment of a well considered plan while, at the same time, 
there are many incongruities. No matter how much we may dis- 
credit “ mock kinship algebra,” to borrow a phrase from Mali- 
nowski,’ it is pertinent to inquire into the conflicting forces which 
have moulded, and are today shaping, the Chinese system. 


1For example, chiu and ku as terms for the husband’s parents have been obsolete 
since the turn of the first millennium A. D., but they are still used in this sense in 
ritual works. Chiu was extended to include wife’s brother ca. 900 A.D., but one 
never finds chiu used in this sense in formal literature. 

? E. g., i was extended to include mother’s sister ca. 500 B.C. During the next seven 
or eight centuries, the new and old terms were used interchangeably. About 400 A. D. 
i was standardized as a term for both mother’s sister and wife’s sister. 

* Kinship, Man 30 (1930) .17. 19-29. 
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Tue Sis: Descent anp Exocamy 


Kinship ties necessarily begin within the family as a pro- 
creational unit. These primary ties, as we may call them,‘ are 
biologically the same in all societies,® though, functionally, they 
may differ from culture to culture. But kinship ties do not rest 
within the reproductive family. They are extended to a much 
wider circle of individuals who are actually or reputedly related 
to those of the procreational family. In this process of extension 
certain groups of related individuals are emphasized and certain 
others minimized, although their degree of relationship may be 
exactly the same. The basis of this variability in the grouping 
of kin is the subject of much, perhaps unduly much, anthropo- 
logical discussion. And naturally so, for it is precisely this vari- 
ability in kinship patterning that differs so widely among differ- 
ent peoples—particular systems grouping relatives in quite differ- 
ent ways. The character of the kin groups emphasized likewise 
reflects the wider ranges of the social structure of which the kin- 
ship system is part. 

In the Chinese kinship system, relatives in the male line receive 
emphasis; the formalized basis of which is the exogamous patri- 
lineal sib. 

Sib organization is called tsuwng fa in Chinese, literally, the 
“law of kindred.” The tsuwng fa was bound up with the feudal 
system,’ which was swept away in the course of the third century 
B.C. The sib organization, however, has survived to the present 
day, although in a much attenuated and modified form. The post- 
feudal development of the sib reached its climax in the third to 
the eighth centuries A. D., when it is usually termed shih tsu or 


*B. Matinowsk1 would call this “the initial situation of kinship”: preface to 
Raymond Firtn’s We, The Tikopia [1936] x. 

5T.e., the divisions into father, mother, son, daughter, brother and sister, members 
of the strictly procreational family, exist in all kinship systems. 

°E.g., the relationship of “father” to the rest of the procreational group in a 
patrilineal society may be radically different from that in a matrilineal society. 

™ For the sib organization of the feudal period, cf. Wan Kuang-t‘ai Bt. Tsung 
fa piao SE; Wan Ssi-ta BiK. Tsung fa lun Ay: and Cu‘ena Yao-t‘ien 
Fee A. Tsung fa hsiao chi Se ee. For a more modern study, cf. Sun Yao 
FAIZ. Ch'un ch‘iu shih tai chih shih tsu FERKAF EZ HET [1931]. 

3 
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tsung tsu. The causes of this excessive development were many, 
but primarily it represents a reactionary growth following the 
abolition of the feudal system. The larger and more prominent 
sibs took the place of the feudal nobility, both in monopolizing 
governmental offices and in maintaining social prestige.’ Their 
influence began to decline during the T‘ang period. This was, on 
the one hand, due to the suppressive measures of the T‘ang rulers 
and, on the other hand, to the social upheavals precipitated by the 
decline of the T‘ang dynasty.® At the present time sib organiza- 
tion, for most people, is less vital than formerly, but its tradi- 
tions and influences still permeate the whole of Chinese social life. 

Tsung fa itself has been well studied, and we need here con- 
sider only those two of its characteristics which have direct in- 
fluence upon the alignment of relatives, viz., patrilineal descent 
and exogamy. With the tswng, the sib, each line of descent is 
strictly patrilineal, not only in the transmission of the sibname 
but also in the transmission of office, property, etc. It is also 
primogenitary: the eldest brother has priority over the younger 
brothers.*° The tsung is absolutely exogamous. Marriage within 
it is impossible, even after a “ hundred generations.” It is also 


strictly patrilocal.** Evidence is far from conclusive as to whether 
or not Chinese society passed through a prior matrilineal phase.” 
Exogamy, however, was predominately a Chou institution, and 


®Cf. Kai yii ts‘ung kao, FORV HATER, 17. 1b-9a. 

° Cf. T’ung Chih 355: FE RRIGFE. 25.1. 

1°Tn the transmission of hereditary titles, the primogenitary principle holds but the 
property is divided equally among the brothers, although the eldest brother usually 
receives an extra share. It is only in the ceremonies in the ancestral halls that the 
primogenitary line has absolute priority over all collateral lines. 

11 When, for want of male issue, a son-in-law is adopted as son, he adopts the 
wife’s sibname and lives with her parents. He is in every way treated as a son. The 
children of the third generation revert to his original sibname = {t [5] =, but usually 
one male child is allowed to carry on the wife’s line. 

12 The existence of an early matrilineal state constitutes the underlying hypothesis 
of many recent works on ancient Chinese society, e.g., M. Granet’s La civilisation 
chinoise, Paris, 1929, and Kuo Mo-jo’s Ratt ik eet. 1931. The evidence 
they have marshalled is suggestive rather than conclusive. 

* Li Chi KAG, 34.7%: BUKIT, BCU RMI, MEA He 
WAAREAS , FSA GRL. «Tung Tien, 96.2a, cites BYTE: AREA 


AE, JAA. 
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its development was rather late. Ancient authorities attest that 
during the Hsia and Shang [ca. 1700-1100 B. C.] periods members 
of the same sib could marry after the lapse of five generations." 
The institution of strict sib exogamy was traditionally attributed 
to Chou Kung [ca. 1100 B.C.], who instituted it for the main- 
tenance of sib solidarity. Nevertheless, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that even during the Chou period this interdiction 
was neither universal nor strictly enforced.> It was only after 
the overthrow of the feudal system and the transformation of the 
sib organization that absolute sib exogamy gradually prevailed. 
From the middle of the first millennium A. D. to the present this 
rule has been vigorously enforced by law.** 

The moulding effect of the exogamous patrilineal sib is seen in 
the dichotomy of relatives in the system. Relatives are divided, 
along sib lines, into sib relatives [tsung ch‘in] and non-sib relatives 
[wai ch‘in or nei ch‘in]. All sib relatives belong to the same sib 
of ego and possess the same sibname. Paternal relatives descended 
from females through males or females are non-sib relatives. 
Maternal and affinal relatives all belong to the non-sib group. 

To maintain this distinction between the sib and non-sib groups, 
the terminology must be bifurcated in such a way that the 
paternal relatives descended from males through males are differ- 
entiated from those descended from females through males. This 
is carried out by differentiating the father’s brother’s sons [t‘ang 
hsiung ti] and their descendants from father’s sister’s sons [piao 
hsiung ti] and their descendants; brother’s sons [chih] from sister’s 
sons [wai shéng]; son’s sons [sun] from daughter’s sons [waz sun]; 
and so on, ascendingly, descendingly, and collaterally. This bi- 
furcation is necessary, since father’s sister, sister, daughter, or any 
female sib relative who through sib exogamy has married into 


™ Tai p'ing yii lan ZPD [1908] fH) FE ed., 540. 7b-8a, cites FAIA, The 


five generations include the generation of ego. Even then, it is still very doubtful whether 
the Hsia and Yin peoples had any exogamy at all. 
28 Cuao I says [Kai yu ts‘ung k‘ao, $1. 2b-3al, FR) RE RY, BAN FERNS and 
cites many cases to support his thesis. He concludes, JEEP PERK BLL , HRA 
2B. g., in T'ang lii shu i 14.10: He REB MS, 4¢-GE— FE, $5 AA 


iat. Cf. Pierre Hoane: Le mariage chinois au point de vue légal, [1898] 43-53. 
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other sibs, and their descendants, belong, on account of patrilineal 
descent, to different sibs from ego. 

Nevertheless, the emphasis upon the sib relatives is not so 
manifest in the whole kinship system as it might be. A partial 
explanation lies in the minute differentiation in the terminology, 
which to a certain extent has obscured this grouping. If we look 
at the application of the depreciatory modifiers, however, this 
emphasis at once becomes apparent. Only sib relatives are to be 
depreciated, inasmuch as they are regarded as members of one’s 
own group. Non-sib relatives are not to be depreciated, since 
they are felt to be outside of one’s own group. 

Conceptually, sib relatives are considered nearer than non-sib 
relatives, even though their degree of remoteness from ego may 
be exactly the same. This is best expressed in the mourning 
obligations. The mourning period for paternal grandparents is 
one year, but for maternal grandparents only five months; for 
paternal uncle one year, and for maternal uncle five months; for 
father’s brother’s son nine months, and for mother’s brother’s son 
only three months. More instructive is the difference in mourning 
periods for a female sib relative before and after her marriage. 
The mourning period for father’s unmarried sister, ego’s unmar- 
ried sister, unmarried daughter, and brother’s unmarried daughter, 
is one year; after their marriage, the mourning period is decreased 
to nine months, i.e., it is lessened by one degree. Therefore, we 
see that as long as these females remain unmarried they belong 
to ego’s sib, but after marriage they belong to their husband’s sibs. 
This transference through marriage has lessened their bond with 
the sib and, consequently, with ego.”’ 

The nomenclature of the non-sib relatives is perhaps more 
expressive of this dual division of relatives. The differentiation 
between paternal grandparents [tsw] and maternal grandparents 
[wai tsu], paternal uncle [po and shu] and maternal uncle [chi], 
paternal aunt [ku] and maternal aunt [7], is, of course, a regular 


17 The mourning obligations of an unmarried female to her paternal relatives are 
just the same as those of her brother. After marriage, all these obligations are lessened 
by one degree, and, reciprocally, obligations of these relatives to her are also lessened 
by one degree. 
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feature of a system based upon exogamous social grouping. But 
the interesting phenomenon is the merging of the father’s sister’s, 
mother’s sister’s, and mother’s brother’s descendants in the single 
term, piao."* Piao, as a term in itself, means “outside” or 
“external.” The descendants of father’s sister, and of mother’s 
sister and brother, although consanguineal relatives of distinct 
affiliation, are all non-sib relatives, and hence their merging in 
the term piao is understandable. 

The introduction and development of piao is also of historical 
interest. In the ancient system of the Erh Ya and the I Li, 
father’s sister’s sons and mother’s brother’s sons were merged in 
the term shéng, through cross-cousin marriage.’® Mother’s sister’s 
children, being parallel cousins, stood alone as ts‘ung mu hsiung ti 
[for males] and ts‘wng mu tzi mei [for females]. During the first 
two centuries A. D., with cross-cousin marriage already long in 
abeyance, father’s sister’s sons were designated as wai [outside], 
e.g., wai hsiwng ti,”® and mother’s brother’s sons as nei [inside], 
e.g., net hsiung ti. At about the same time” chung and piao 
were used as equivalents of nei and wai, since chung means 
“ middle,” “ inside,” and piao means “ outside,” “ external.” 

During the last few centuries of the first millennium B.C. and 
the first few centuries A. D., mother’s sister’s sons were usually 
designated by the newly extended term 2, e.g., i hsiung ti, al- 
though ts‘ung mu hsiung ti was still permissible. 

From the fourth to the seventh centuries A. D. constant con- 
fusion was produced through the use of the terms nei or wai for 
mother’s sister’s children, and, consequently, a confusion of rela- 
tives involving father’s sister’s, mother’s brother’s and mother’s 
sister’s descendants.”* The reason for this may lie in the fact 


18 The ku piao, chiu piao and i piao are the three first-degree piao relationships of 
the Chinese system. 

1® See discussion under Cross-cousin Marrtace, below, pp. 183-186. 

7 Li BERR. 93.9b: WAZ. ABLE: HLL. 

* Ibid., 33.10b: FA, BPH: ALB. 

*? Hou-Han shu Sh KAG, 100.2a-3a: © © © RE, Tim BWA: « + 
SLAAZ FD, EPP Be. 

8B. g., T’ung Tien, 95. 9a-12b: Fy HK Fs SU Hs SE ARate: (The instance involved 


is neither mother’s brother’s daughter, nor father’s sister’s daughter, who ought to be 
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that these relatives, although of clear affiliation, all belong to the 
non-sib group and are distinct from the exogamous partilineal sib 
group. During the T‘ang period, the chung was dropped and 
piao alone was applied to all these relatives.** Thus piao became 
a general indicator for non-sib consanguineal relations descended 
from relatives of higher generations than ego. 

This conceptual as well as nomenclative dichotomy of relatives 
is a definitive expression of the exogamous patrilineal sib principle. 
At the same time, this principle has been modified by another 
factor—mourning rituals—resulting in the elaborate differentia- 
tion of collateral lines in the sib group, rather undermining its 
original function. But an understanding of this principle is most 
essential for a grasp of the system as a whole, since it is not only 
a potent moulding force but is as well a controlling factor in many 
important kinship usages, i. e., the depreciatory and complimentary 
terminologies. 

Mourninc GRADES 


The Chinese mourning system is based upon the sib organiza- 
tion for its discrimination against non-sib relatives, and on degree 
of relationships for the assignment of mourning grades. Mourn- 
ing for sib relatives vanishes at the fourth degree [fourth collateral] 
and at the fourth generation, both ascending and descending from 
ego.”> There is, consequently, in the kinship system a sharp 
differentiation of the first four collateral lines, and an indefinite 
grouping of all further collaterals in the tsu relationship. 

Mourning, sang fu in Chinese, is a colossal subject in itself; 


nei or wai, respectively, but mother’s sister’s daughter) BRRMT: & BReEe 
GIR TS 15 5 HTC TT ts Fs AEG FAY , HEAL SENR , ALPS HKAT SE. The 
HISERERH (cited by Ch‘éng wei lu, 3.20a) states: BFA MRC, Aan BOR 
HH, And (UBEER, $446, 4.7: WRF RHI, TRACER 
Hh. — Bt, OF MF BAIL, TEFFRAF RAIL. The use of nei 


and wai is so confusing that even these encyclopaedists do not know which usage 
is correct. [The missing character is No. 16 on page 149.] 

24 During the sixth century the subject of piao relationships became so popular 
that even genealogies were compiled for them, e.g., Wei shu By apAG, 57. 5a: Die 


PHM RO+ He, AHHUP, Ase, AAI. 
515 Chi AAG, 34.7: POEM, ARS HS. 
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here we can only touch upon those fundamental aspects that are 
prerequisite to an elucidation of its influence upon the kinship 
system. Chan ts‘ui (three years), tzi ts‘ui (one year), ta kung 
(nine months), hsiao kung (five months), and ssi ma (three 
months) are commonly known as the wu fu, “five grades of 
mourning.” Actually, the number is greater than five. The 
specifications of these grades have fluctuated much from period 
to period; certain grades have been dropped or added in con- 
formity with the excentricities of particular periods. Although 
the specifications may thus have changed, the fundamental prin- 
ciples which underlie these specifications have remained constant. 

All the paraphernalia expressed by the above terms ** are mere 
accessories, the fundamental units of mourning being the “ mourn- 
ing periods.” The basic unit is the year. All other degrees are 
either chia lung [increased mourning], or chiang shai [decreased 
mourning], relative to the basic unit. These principles are best ex- 
pounded in the San nien wén of the Li Chi," which says: “ Why 
is it that the mourning period for the nearest kin is one year? Be- 
cause the interaction of heaven and earth has run its round; and 
the four seasons have gone through their changes. All things be- 
tween heaven and earth begin their processes anew. The rules of 
mourning are intended to resemble them.” ‘“ Why should there 
be three years mourning [for parents]? The reason is to make it 
more impressive, chia lung, by doubling the period, so that it 
embraces two round years.” ** “Then why have the mourning 
of nine months? The reason is to prevent excessive grief.” There- 
fore three years [actually twenty-five months counted as three 
years] is the highest expression, lung, of mourning. Three months 
and five months ”° are the lowest, shai. One year and nine months 


°° The terms chan ts‘ui, tzi ts‘ui, ta kung, hsiao kung, and ssi ma specify the kind 
of apparel to be worn at the mourning for a particular relative. 

wad =4e » 58.3a-4b. For translations in European languages, cf. J. Lecce, Li Ki 
Sacred Books of the East 28. 393-4; and S. Couvreur, Li Ki [1913], 580-586. 

28 Twenty-five months are counted as three years, hence the “three years” mourn- 
ing is only two years and one month. 

20“ Five months” are counted as two seasons, which should be six months. The 
substitution of five for six reflects an ancient Chinese aversion for even numbers. Thus, 
the basic periods are: three months (one season), five months (two season), nine 
months (three seasons), and one year (four seasons). 
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are the norms. Heaven above gives an example; earth below, a 
law; and man between, a pattern. The harmony and unity that 
should characterize men living in their kinships are hereby com- 
pletely shown.” 

Mourning starts from the nearest kin with the basic unit of 
chi, one year. The nearest kin have three. According to the Sang 
fu chiian,® “ the relation between father and son is one; between 
husband and wife is another; and between brothers is a third.” 
With the three nearest kin, with the basic unit of ch‘i, and with 
the principles of chia lung and chiang shai, the whole system is 
correlated with the kinship system as in Diagram IV (see p. 182). 

The process is as follows: The mourning period for father is 
chi, one year; for grandfather, ta kung, nine months; for great 
grandfather, hsiao kung, five months; and for great great grand- 
father, ssi, three months. This is called shang shai, “ ascending 
decrease.” The mourning period for son is ch‘i, one year; for 
grandson, ta kung, nine months; for great grandson, hsiao kung, 
five months; and for great great grandson, ssi, three months. 
This is called hsia shai, “ descending decrease.” The mourning 
period for brother is ch‘i, one year; for father’s brother’s son, ta 
kung, nine months; for father’s father’s brother’s son’s son, hsiao 
kung, five month; and for father’s father’s father’s brother’s son’s 
son’s son, ssi, three months. This is called p‘ang shai, “ horizontal 
decrease.” 

The chan ts‘ui, three years, mourning for father is chia lung, 
increased mourning; basically it is only one year. The one year, 
ch‘i, mourning for father’s father and father’s brothers, is likewise 
chia lung, since basically it is the ta kung grade, nine months. 

All non-sib relatives, whether consanguineal or affinal, are given 
the last grade of mourning, ssi ma, three months, no matter how 
closely related they may be.** They are subject also to the prin- 
ciple of chia lung; e. g., in the ancient mourning specifications, 
the mourning grade for mother’s sister is hsiao kung, five months, 
but for the mother’s brother it is only ssi ma, three months; * 


°° Li 30. 8b-9a. 


7 Li BEAR, 33.20: ARASH ERB. «Cf. Jih chih lu 5. 35-7. 


52In modern mourning specifications mother’s brother is increased to five months, 
hsiao kung. 
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the former is chia lung, and the latter is not. Basically they are 
all ssa ma.** 

Mourning grades of a simpler kind must have existed long be- 
fore the Chou period, but their elaboration began only when they 
fell into the hands of the Confucianists.** Using the family and 
sib as the bases for their ideological structure, these literati elabo- 
rated the mourning system with a view to the maintenance of sib 
solidarity. In the course of this elaboration of the mourning 
system they also standardized its basis, the kinship system, for 
a carefully graded system of mourning rites requires a highly 
differential kinship nomenclature, lest an awkward incommen- 
surability ensue. This is especially apparent in the comparison of 
the Erh Ya and the I Li systems. The Erh Ya system, when 
compared with the system recorded together with the mourning 
rites [Sang fu chuan] in the I Li, is inconsistent and less differential 
in many respects. Certain classical scholars naively tried to amend 
the Erh Ya with the I Li system, since they considered the Erh 
Ya system below the standard of Confucian ideals of kinship.*° 
They failed to see that the Erh Ya represents an early state of 
the system, and the J Zi a later but rationalized system worked 
over to conform with the mourning system. 

There is no doubt that the Erh Ya system was already to some 
extent rationalized through Confucian influences, but it is much 
less so than that in the J Zi. With the Confucian ideals firmly 
implanted in the Chinese social structure from the second cen- 
tury B.C. on, the mourning rites were increasingly elaborated 
and popularized,** and concomitantly the kinship system, until 
both reached their apogée during the T‘ang period. 

The elaborate mourning rites are a distinctive feature of Chinese 


88 For the actual specifications one must consult the ritual works of each period. 
The above are merely general statements of principle. 

®4 Certain scholars believe that the three-year mourning for father was a Shang 
custom, and that the Ju {#, who practiced it during the Chou period and later 
evolved into Confucianists, were descended from the Shang dynasty people. Cf. Hu 
Shih: te , HAs am UE SE , S8—46, 19-23, 90-94. For an opposite view cf. 
Féna Yu-lan, The Origin of Ju and Mo, CHHP 10. 279-310. 

°° Ce. REPS HERE RR aK, by BEI: Ch'ao ch'ing ch‘ao Wwén chi 1.1a-4b. 

°° Cf, = 2p BERR ASR WAIHETT, by Hu Shih, op. cit., 95-102. 
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Since the author is merely outlining the basic mourning system, only 
the male relatives are given. A complete specification would require 
eight to twelve diagrams. 
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ceremonial and social life. Under their influence the Chinese kin- 
ship system, through the increasing emphasis laid upon collateral 
differentiation and generation stratification, was transformed from 
a classificatory system based upon an exogamous sib organization 
into one of the descriptive type.*’ 


Cross-couSIN MARRIAGES 


Cross-cousin marriage is permitted, but not encouraged, in 
modern China. Generally, it is discountenanced not on the ground 
that the blood relationship is too close but on the ground that 
older relatives might be estranged as a result of difficulties which 
might arise between the young married couple, or vice versa. On 
the other hand, however, it is desirable, because it increases the 
number of relationships and knits the bond more closely.** 
Theoretically and ritually, it has been disapproved since the be- 
ginning of the first century A. D.*° Legal prohibition, however, 
came rather late, the first definite clause being found in the Ming 
Code.’ Since the enforcement of this law proved rather difficult, 


87 Kingsley Davis and W. Lloyd Warner have made some very pertinent remarks 
concerning the use of “ classificatory ” and “ descriptive” in connection with kinship 
analysis (Structural Analysis of Kinship, American Anthropologist, 39: 2 [1937], 291- 
$15). They have also formulated a new set of categories for the structural analysis 
of kinship, with which, I think, few students will agree. The present writer disagrees 
with them in many points on their interpretation of the Chinese system. Since, how- 
ever, this MS is going to press as their article appears, it is not possible to elaborate 
this remark. 

%8 As the popular saying goes, #8 + WR. 

°° Pai hu t'ung, 10. 16a: HBP _L, WARE. BARA, HE 
BEAL. EXE, of the Chin dynasty, says, [T‘ung Tien, 60. 16b-17a, ARRAY B 
HR) A: ZA AS aay, ies? El: PAZ, UO RE, fa] RE AI 
AY, Me PAZLRE! GABE, EG. COBH, A 
iz Ay BS, EAS Snii4$4, These statements probably read too much into the 
old ritual works. 

“© Ming lii chi chieh, 6.170: FFE ZARB AS, BL TONER. 
The clause in the T‘ang Code [T‘ang lii shu 1.14. 2b], AACE ZA Reece abs 3 
os 0 EREB e © © is sometimes expanded to include prohibition against 
cross-cousin marriage. Cf. Jung chai sui pi (hsii pi), 8.12. The clause seems to indicate 
only parents’ cross-cousins, not one’s own cross-cousins; if so, the interdiction is against 
inter-generation marriage rather than cross-cousin marriage. But the T‘ung tien (95. 11a) 
seems to show that during the T‘ang period marriage with cross-cousins and mother’s 
sister’s daughter was actually prohibited. 
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in the Ch‘ing Code this interdiction was invalidated by another 
clause, immediately following it, which allowed such marriages.” 
It must be noted that in modern China the kinship system is not 
the primary regulator of marriage; the important factor is sib 
exogamy supplemented by the generation principle. Thus, not 
only marriage with cross-cousin, but also with parallel cousin by 
mother’s sister is allowed.** No statistical data for cross-cousin 
marriage are available at present, but my general impression is 
that the percentage is very small. In any event, cross-cousin 
marriage is in no way reflected in the modern kinship system.** 
The ancient system as recorded in the Erh Ya and the I Li 


“*G. Jamieson: Translations from the General Code of laws of the Chinese Empire, 
Chapter 18: “A man cannot marry the children of his aunt on the father’s side, or 
of his uncle or aunt on the mother’s side, because though of the same generation they 
are within the fifth degree of mourning.” But a little later in the Li, it reads: “... 
In the interest of the people it is permitted to marry with the children of a paternal 
aunt or of a maternal uncle or aunt.” China Review 10 (1881-82), 83. Cf. also Sir 
G. T. Staunton, Ta Tsing Leu Lee (1810), 115. 

‘2 The practice of marriage with the mother’s sister’s daughter began at least as 
early as the third and fourth centuries A.D. E.g., T‘ung Tien 95.9a cites the dis- 
cussion of PAR of the Chin dynasty concerning the mourning obligations of dual 
relationship for mother’s sister’s daughter who married one’s own older brother. A 
great many useless discussions have been lavished on this subject. 

48-'T, S. Cuen and J. K. Suryocx in their “Chinese Relationship Terms,” American 
Anthropologist 34: 4, 623-669, interpret in terms of cross-cousin marriage the fact that the 
father’s sister’s children and the mother’s brother’s children are designated by the same 
terms (see Chen-Shryock Table I, terms 85-92, and Table IV, terms 17-24, and note 33). 
But I do not see where the marriage element enters. The terms merely indicate cross- 
cousinship and nothing more. In order for these terms to be interpretable in terms of 
cross-cousin marriage, either the mother’s brother or father’s sister’s husband must be 
addressed by the same term as that used for wife’s father, or sister’s husband or wife’s 
brother addressed in cross-cousin terminology—in fact, any usage that will bring in the 
marriage element. Unfortunately, no terminology of this sort exists in the modern sys- 
tem. Hence, the authors’ interpretations involving cross-cousin marriage in notes 33, 34, 
39, 42, 61, 64,65 and 67, are untenable. Furthermore, these interpretations are based on 
incomplete and faulty data. E. g., the important modifier piao is omitted from the terms 
of mother’s sister’s children, thus making mother’s sister’s daughters merge with wife’s 
sisters. Mother’s sister’s children are piao, just as mother’s brother’s children and 
father’s sister’s children are piao. Not only cross-cousins are designated by piao, but 
also parallel cousins through mother’s sister. This consideration completely invalidates 
the cross-cousin interpretation. Actually, since, as the authors have ably shown, the 
abandonment of the cross-cousin marriage custom was responsible for the development 
of the modern system, how can the modern system still be interpreted as indicative 
of that usage? 
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reflects a preferential type of cross-cousin marriage in certain 
kinship equations.** The terms concerned are the following: * 
Chiu 54: a. mother’s brother, b. husband’s father,** c. wife’s father, 
as wai chiu.*? Ku 48: a. father’s sister, b. husband’s mother, c. 
wife’s mother, as wai ku. Shéng 4%: a. father’s sister’s sons, b. 
mother’s brother’s sons, c. wife’s brother,*® d. sister’s husband 
(man speaking) .*? These terms indubitably manifest cross-cousin 
marriage of the bilateral type, coupled with sister exchange. The 
latter practice is shown especially in the term shéng, which means 
wife’s brother and sister’s husband. 

Indirect evidence can be obtained from the arrangement of 
the Erh Ya. Here the terms on kinship are arranged into four 
groups: i. Tsung tsu 7¢/, Relatives through father. ii. Mu tang 


“The first to interpret the Erh Ya system in terms of cross-cousin marriage was 
M. Granet, La civilization chinoise, 187. The thesis was further developed by Chen 
and Shryock, op. cit. 629-630. 

“© Tn the following notes some of the old Chinese interpretations of the extensions of 
these terms are given. They are not necessarily correct, but they do serve to show 
the traditional Chinese conceptions. 

*° The old interpretation of the extension of chiu and ku to include husband’s father 
and mother is as follows: The one who is as venerable as father, but who is not the 
father, is mother’s brother, chiu. The one to whom one is as attached as much as to 
mother, but who is not the mother, is father’s sister, ku. Husband’s parents are of 
similar relationship, hence we call them chiu and ku. Cf. Pai hu t‘ung, 8.20b: FR 
ZR ART? SAME LS, Ab. MAMIE RES, whe. He 
FRICZ RA A a. 

‘7 Wife’s parents are called wai chiu (outside chiu) and wai ku (outside ku), that 
is to say, the wife is an outsider who comes to one’s own family and makes it her 
own family too. She calls the husband’s parents chiu and ku. The husband, in 
reciprocating, calls her parents wai chiu and jwai ku, as a sign of equality for both 
parties. Shih Ming: JEZRAMNB, HAM, SCAR, BRB 
Bit, AUER RRZ , KCC Eh. 

‘8 Wife’s brothers are called wai shéng (outside shéng) because their sister marries 
ego and becomes ego’s wife, hence her male siblings are the shéng of an outside sib. 


Shih Ming: JE RAE MG, Siitki, REC ASE, HIE IAS 
RESID, BRAS, Aa, AREF AA. AA At. 


“© Kuo P‘o’s commentary on the term shéng, in the Erh Ya, says that these four 
individuals are of equal status, hence they reciprocally call one another shéng. PY Xn 


feat, WS AASB. This conception of UH. equal status, between the relation- 


ships of shéng, has been the basis of most later interpretations; e. g., tty FBS, 


AZFRE, ELRABY  MAZLKBBM, by HH, ch eA PR 
KX, HELA. 


“AR? 23 


“ 
a 
fey, 


My 
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449K, Relatives through mother. iii. Ch‘i tang 33%, Relatives 
through wife. iv. Hun yin ##4, Relatives through husband. 
It is interesting to note that father’s sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s 
sons, sister’s husband (M.§&.), and sister’s sons are all listed under 
Group iii, chi tang. The grouping of these relatives of quite 
distinct affiliations under Relatives through wife clearly demon- 
strates that the Erh Ya system is built upon the practice of cross- 
cousin marriage. 


SoORORATE 


The sororate was operative during the feudal period, at least 
among the feudal lords. The Erh Ya gives the term for sister’s 
husband [woman speaking] as ssi, literally “private.” This is 
sometimes interpreted as evidence of the sororate, since a woman 
considers her sister’s husband her “ private.” °* The validity of 
this reasoning is rather dubious, without other terminological 
corroboration. T's‘wng mu, the term in the Erh Ya and the I Li 
for mother’s sister, has also been interpreted as a reflection of 
this usage. T's‘ung mu literally means “following mother.” ” 
But the term is best interpreted as a counterpart of ts‘wng fu, a 


term for father’s brother; hence ts‘wng indicates the collateral 
line rather than potential motherhood. 

Throughout the historical period, including modern China, the 
sororate has been practiced, but, since the possibilities are reduced 
by infant betrothal, its occurrence has been sporadic only. The 


°° Cf. M. Granet, La polygynie sororale et le sororat dans la Chine féodale, 1920. 
The author overworks his material to arrive at forced conclusions, but most of the 
relevant data are collected in this little work. The thesis is also incorporated in his 
later work, La civilization chinoise, in which he has utilized the antiquated anthropo- 
logical theory that the sororate and levirate represent survivals of an early fraternal 
group marriage. 

*1 Cf. Cuen and Suryock, op. cit., 628. The Shih Ming interprets ssi in quite a 
different way. Female ego’s sister’s husband is called ssi, private, because this man 
has private relations with female ego’s sister: tk ARAB KA, SHRI 
Bp » HLA SA Cc aitk A ALL. On the basis of this old interpretation, the 
ssi does not concern female ego at all, and so is scarcely evidence for the sororate. 

52Liu Hsi (ca. 200 A.D.), in his Shih Ming, interprets tsung mu in the following 
manner: mother’s sisters come to marry the father as ti ies , hence they are of the 
status of tsung mu. Even if they do not marry the father, the term is stili applied 
to them. This, I believe, is the earliest known sociological interpretation of kinship 
terminology. Whether or not it is correct is quite another matter. 
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single reflection in the modern system comes in the term 7, which 
means mother’s sister, father’s concubine, wife’s sister, and con- 
cubine. This identification seems irrefutable, yet another ex- 
planation is possible. A man calls his friends hsiwng, older brother, 
and ti, younger brother, as a sign of courtesy and intimacy. A 
woman also calls her female friends tzd, older sister, and mei, 
younger sister, for the same reason. It is perfectly natural for 
the wife to call and consider her husband’s concubines mei, and 
actually she does. The term i may thus be extended without 
recourse to the actual sororate at all. Similarly, 7 is usually used 
by children for the father’s concubines,* and by servants for the 
master’s concubines, in both instances as a complimentary term. 

Where the sororate is practiced extensively, it may be accom- 
panied by marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter, because 
if the wife has no marriageable sister her brother’s daughter is 
a good substitute. There are indications of such a practice in 
feudal China among the nobility. 

When a feudal lord married, his bride was accompanied by 
eight bridesmaids called yin, who were his future concubines. 
The yin were recruited in the following manner. The bride and 
the eight yin were divided into three groups, with three women 
in each group. The first group consisted of the bride, one of her 
younger sisters or younger half-sisters, ti,> and one of her older 


5° The T‘ung su p‘ien [18.17a-17b] states that the father’s concubines are called i, 
because of the old yin marriage custom. I was originally a term for several sisters 
who married the same husband. In later times, the yin custom was discontinued but 
concubines are actually equivalent to the yin. Therefore, although father’s concubines 
are not mother’s sisters, i can still be applied to them. This sociological interpretation 
is rather erroneous. The yin marriage custom had nothing to do with the term i, and 
the yin’s were never called i, but always chih EE and ti igh . 

** Kung-yang chuan $E7Y--IL46. 8. 1b-2a: BA? He ZE— Bl, — BE 
WE, VERE. KEATS. Bhat? aa. 

55 Whether ti {9 meant the bride’s actual younger sisters, or her younger half- 
sisters, i.e. her father’s yin’s daughters, is a matter of speculation. Probably ti meant 
only her younger half-sisters, since there is abundant evidence to show that the 
daughters of the principal wife, fu jén, were always married out as fu jén, and yin’s 
daughters always married out as yin. In this way the noble-born and low-born were 
always kept constant Fi EA FF . This interpretation tallies with the uses of i and 
ea. Ya. Cf. SRE: Shuo wén chieh tzii shu i Fi es SU CRB 

AL), 2. 44a. 
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brother’s daughters, chih. These three women constituted the 
principal group. Two other feudal states of the same sibname as 
the bride each supplied a principal yin, a ti, and a chih.° Thus 
there were three groups and nine women in all. The contribution 
to the yin by other states had to be entirely voluntary, and could 
not be solicited,” for it was not proper to ask children of others 
to become the dishonorable yin.*® 

This elaborate system for the selection of the yin served to 
insure a large number of descendants for succession in the feudal 
lord’s office.*® A niece, rather than a second younger sister was 
included in the yin in order to create a difference in the blood, 
so that if the two sisters failed to bear issue, a niece of different 
blood might bear a son. Similarly, the two other groups of yin 
were selected from two different states, in order that their blood 
would be still more dissimilar and the chances of having an heir 
would thus be tripled.” Sib relatives were selected for the yin 
with a view to preventing jealousy and intrigue within the harem.” 

The yin custom was not strictly what is usually termed 
“secondary marriages.” All the women were married at once, 
though if a yin were too young she could “ wait her years in her 


parental state ” until grown up, and was then sent to the bride- 
groom; but this was rather unusual. In theory, a feudal lord 


°° Tso Chuan RYT /\4, 26.230: HEAACHBSENE, WL. PLEA, 
REE, Ree AU. This may have been the general rule, but there were 


exceptions. 


*" Kung-yang chuan #E2IL4E, 8.20: PF KIE? SEERA, 1. BAR 

°* Pai hu t'ung, 10.12a: APA sess, FI? AGTH, PREZ, BARA 
RAB... BHR. 

°° Ibid., 10. 1la: KB R—BIL AHA? WB AS ol, , Idid., 13b, K 
KR SH , Fei Seas, HGR iol ts. 

°° Pai hu tung, 10.11b: AEM RN? PR, B=BAy? eG 
th. 7A NRA, Fh. 

" Ibid., EES, BLUR. AF, HAS, Ho 
AE ML Kung-yang chuan, HEZS-+-IL4E. 8. 2a: {PY ARTE: Pro AREREGEZ AS » 
RE NAF, ~AB. PU, PE. WOE RR 


Pith. 
° Kung-yang chuan BRACE, 8. 8a: HUGERHME. HE: BUSS, (ALE ZB 


th, BTA, FERC. 
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married only once in his life; °° if the principal wife, fu jén, died 
a yin might act for the fu jén in her ceremonial and social capaci- 
ties but could not assume the title of fu jén.* Actually, the yin 
had very little legal status, and were only “ legalized mistresses ” 
of the feudal lord. 

The ministers, ch‘ing ta fu, of the feudal lords could have one 
wife and two concubines, but could not take the wife’s sisters or 
nieces as yin.®° There are discrepancies in the interpretation of 
this rule in the classical works, and in a few instances the ministers 
followed the feudal lords’ example and took the wife’s younger 
sister and niece as concubines.” The scholar class, shih, i.e., the 
lower ruling class, were allowed one wife and one concubine.” 
Opinions differ as to whether or not this one concubine could be 
the wife’s younger sister or niece. According to Ku Yen-wu 
(1613-1682) , a scholar could not take his wife’s younger sister or 
niece as concubine.®® All commoners were allowed only one woman, 
at least in theory.” 

To judge from the evidence, the yin custom may have been 
only a kind of “ legalized incest,” whereby the emperor and feudal 
lords might assure themselves of an heir. Some of the lower 


nobility, however, might have followed suit later. It is not difficult 
to see why such a highly arbitrary custom could not have be- 
come very prevalent even among the nobility; not only was the 
supply of women limited, but the practice actually ran counter 
to the generation-principle ideology of this period. For example, 


** Ibid., HEZSTFILE, 8.20: RBI, HRB, 

* Tso Chuan BRISTCAF, 2. 2b-Sa: t-PA AAR. ALE: EAR, 
AU) EZ By EE, TORE FE HAC A A, HARB A , BE 
3 This rule was not absolute, cf. Pai hu t‘ung, 10. 18-19. 

* Pai hu t‘ung, 10.17: PAA -B— Sey? BRA. AE 
(J? AZ, BRERA CBU. 

°° E. g., Tso Chuan, 35. 18a: PI) x es A ERS ALB RBM; Hs at ECR 

** Pai hu t'ung, 10. 18a: -—FE— FEY? PMARMU. SEAR PALA: 
RAF, Wa ZH. 

° Jih chih lu, 5. $4b: $e Fa FE SEE. 

°° This is what was called PCS PCF. In fact, under the feudal system, the title 
to all land was held by the feudal lord, and the common people worked under a 
“serf ” system; no one could afford two women unless he belonged to the ruling class. 


4 
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a feudal lord was not allowed to marry the noble women of his 
own estate, because, theoretically, everyone within his feudal state 
was his subject, and if the lord were married to any woman in 
his own state her parents would automatically be a generation 
higher than he and thus could no longer be his subjects. To avoid 
this contradiction, a feudal lord was required to marry outside 
his own state.” Yin marriage was swept away with the feudal 
system during the third century B. C. Since the beginning of 
the Western Han period [B. C. 206-A. D. 8], the practice has 
never again been recorded, either among the royalty or the 
nobility.” 

When we turn to the ancient kinship system, we find there a 
peculiarity which seems to reflect the practice of marriage with 
the wife’s brother’s daughter. In the Erh Ya sister’s sons are 
called chu (M.S.). In a later passage, the same relative is called 
shéng. It has been remarked above, in connection with cross- 
cousin marriage, that in the Erh Ya, shéng is principally used for 
father’s sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s sons, wife’s brothers, and 
sister’s husband (M.S.). This use of shéng to mean sister’s sons 
does not comply very well with the generation principle stressed 
in the Erh Ya.” 

There is also a peculiar usage of shéng in the works of Mencius 
[B. C. 373-289]. Mencius used shéng to mean daughter’s hus- 
band.”* It seems that the overriding of the generation principle 
in the use of shéng, was a phenomenon that appeared rather late 
in the feudal period. Shéng was applied, during the feudal period, 
to 1. father’s sister’s sons; 2. mother’s brother’s sons; 3. wife’s 
brothers; 4. sister’s husband (M.S.) ; 5. Sister’s son (M.S.) ; 6. 
daughter’s husband. 

The first four connotations can be interpreted in terms of cross- 
cousin marriage of the bilateral type, together with sister ex- 


Pai hu t'ung, 10.150: RTO ATE A PP? RAH, BE 
AALS. EAMG AL: R= TKK, BIA Bh. 

71 Some students have even suspected that the yin marriage custom was a mere 
invention of the Han scholars. 

72 The only other term is the Erh Ya which overrides generations, is shu AR. for 
father’s younger brother and husband’s younger brother. 


"8 Méng tz, 10A.10b: SE , He PTIBPR SE... . 
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change. The last two meanings seem to demand a cross-cousin 
marriage of the above type, together with a marriage with the 
wife’s brother’s daughter. In a case of this sort, both sister’s 
husband and sister’s son can marry ego’s daughter, and ego’s 
daughter’s husband will be identified with both sister’s husband 
and sister’s son. However, in view of the fact that marriage with 
the wife’s brother’s daughter was only a “ legalized incest ” among 
the nobility and never a prevalent practice, teknonymy is a more 
plausible, and a simpler, explanation. Both sister’s son and 
daughter’s husband will be shéng to ego’s own son, if cross-cousin 
marriage is assumed ; ego simply adopts the son’s term in address- 
ing them. 

On the whole, the influence of the sororate, both on the ancient 
and modern kinship systems, has been rather negligible. Insofar 
as the evidence goes, the sororate, both in ancient and modern 
China, is only a permissive type of marriage, that is to say, ego’s 
marriage with one woman does not affect the status of marriage 
of her sisters, nor does it affect ego’s own marriage status. 


LEVIRATE “™ 


The junior levirate certainly exists in a few parts of modern 
China, at least among the poorer classes,”* but, even in the few 
places where it is practiced, it is not considered respectable. A 
man adopts this only as a last resort in getting a wife. If necessary, 
he can sell his brother’s widow and use the “ bride-price” to 


4 Sir James Frazer has insisted upon the intimate co-existence of the sororate and 
the levirate (Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, 4.139-150). R. H. Lowm also says: 
“The connection would undoubtedly appear to be even closer were not much of 
our information on marriage rules of primitive tribes of rather haphazard character. 
That is, it may safely be assumed that in not a few instances it is sheer negligence or 
defective observation that has made writers report one of the two customs without / 
the other.” (Primitive Society, 1920, p. 36.) If this correlation is valid, we should find 
the levirate in China as a correlative institution. 

™ Cf. China Review, 10 [1881-2], 71, The levirate in China. Also, Huana Hua-chieh 
3a 3 Bi. Shu chieh sao ALFEYY, Eastern Miscellany, $1: 7 [1934], Hp 20-21. P. G. 
von MOLLENDoRFF once remarked, “I have not been able to find the slightest trace 
of it (levirate), and it can never be of the same importance with the Chinese as with 
other people (e. g. to keep the family property), as posthumous adoption, the Chinese 
substitute for it, fully meets the object. The Family Law of the Chinese [1896], 17. 
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marry another woman. Legally, marriage with the older brother’s 
or younger brother’s widow is stringently prohibited; the pun- 
ishment is strangulation for both parties. G. Jamieson has doubted 
its existence in China at all under such heavy penalties.” 
Whether or not the junior levirate existed in ancient China 
is quite problematical. Granet cites two cases from the Tso 
Chuan, but these can hardly be interpreted as evidence for the 
levirate.”® Chén and Shryock say that “the relationship terms 
indicates only the junior levirate, in which an older brother mar- 
ries his deceased younger brother’s wife. A wife calls her husband 


7° This law was first explicitly stated in the Ming lii chi chieh 6. 20, promulgated 
during the period Hung-wu, 1368-1398 A.D. (latest revision, 1610 A.D.). In all 
earlier codes the levirate was prohibited under a more general clause, e.g., in the 


T'ang lit shu i, 14.30: Hi BBUWRRLEMBLS, FHA. BMRA 
BZ  fE—“E. AHUU LU Rie. BA MO—S, WME Inder this clause, 


the levirate is out of the question. 

On the other hand, the explicit clause in the Ming Code against the levirate may 
be a reaction to its introduction into China through the Mongols of the Yiian dynasty. 
CH. ERA: TCC Es MRR HONL A PHL EM, ANAL, SS DF 
No. 8, April 10, 1936, (Sheet 11), p. 3. 

™ China Review 10.83 says: “In view of the severe penalty for it, it is scarcely 
possible that the levirate can be practiced in any part of China.” 

"8 Ta civilisation chinoise, 424-5. The two cases cited are: Pi Wu-ts‘un [Lecce, 
Chinese Classics, V: ii, 773]; Tzii Yiian and Hsi Kuei [Ibid., V: i, 115]. In the first 
case, Pi Wu-ts‘un, who was going to war and intended to marry a woman of better 
status, refused his father’s proposal on the pretext that his father would be able to 
marry his younger brother to the woman in question. The woman proposed by his 
father not only cannot be regarded as his wife, but not even as his fiancée. In the 
second case, Tzii Yiian already had the full authority of the state of Ch‘u, and did 
not need to marry his older brother’s widow in order to acquire his brother’s authority, 
as Granet’s theory demands. On the other hand, Hsi Kuei was a noted beauty and 
Tzia Yiian’s attempted seduction was motivated by lust. Unfortunately for Granet’s 
thesis, Tzii Yiian did not succeed in seducing her, and was soon killed. 

According to the ancient mourning specifications, sister-in-law and brother-in-law 
are not subject to mourning obligations, hence Granet considers his hypothesis con- 
firmed inasmuch as relatives without mourning obligations may marry. But mere 
mourning obligations do not prevent marriage, e.g., cross-cousins have mourning 
obligations to each other but, according to Granet’s theory, they are prescribed to 
marry ! 

What we need are actual instances of the levirate—not this ambiguous and anomalous 
kind of material which may be interpreted to support any kind of hypothesis. Granet 
is laboring to use the sororate and levirate as proof of an earlier fraternal group- 
marriage which is in itself a hopeless hypothesis. 
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and her husband’s older brother (possible husbands) by the same 
term, po, but uses a different term for his younger brother.” ” 
The authors are somewhat confused in this. Where only the older 
brother can marry the younger brother’s widow, the practice is 
termed the “senior” levirate, not the “junior” levirate. The 
“senior ” levirate alone is not found in Asia. Either both forms 
of the levirate are practiced by the same people, or the junior 
levirate alone is practiced, as in India, southeastern Asia, and 
northeastern Asia. There is also an anachronism in the connota- 
tions of po cited by the authors. In a few places in the “ Book of 
Odes,” po is interpreted as meaning husband,* but this usage is 
not found in literature after 500 B.C. On the other hand, the 
use of po to mean husband’s older brother did not begin until 
the tenth century A.D.** Thus, po meaning husband and po 
meaning husband’s older brother not only are not contemporane- 
ous, but are separated by a hiatus of fifteen centuries! Historically 
minded though the Chinese may be, I do not see how one can 
interpret this terminology in terms of the levirate. 
Chattopadhyay has interpreted the differentiation of older and 


younger brothers in India in terms of the junior levirate.*? Such 
an interpretation is extremely weak, unless supported by other 
terminological corroboration. If the junior levirate explains the 
differentiation of older and younger brothers, it certainly does not 
explain the differentiation of older and younger sisters, which is 


7° Cuén and Suryock, op. cit., 628-29. 


*° Shih Ching, 8C. 7a-8b: {A> -ty> , AS ZIED; (AA , ER. A 
{AZ HAOIRSE, SIA, META... . The po used here is some- 
times interpreted as meaning husband, but it is uncertain whether po is a relationship 
term for husband, or a reference to the official title the husband holds, or simply a 
word meaning “the brave and handsome one.” To judge from the context, the last 
is the preferable interpretation. 

Tao Yo [i fiz, Wu tai shih pu AACA (RBEBEH), 5.8a: [42] #B 
BAA HD:, SUGRMELIEE, MURAL DR, ULL B, ECEMMIE. 
ER MRR A, EP Rs, RUE, BER ee, OL 
PR. SHEA: ARE? SHRBM A, SAAR HEME: RK 
JB, FAERIE. 

82 CyaTToPADHYAY, Levirate and Kinship in India, Man, 22 (1922), 25. W. Lloyd 
Warner, Kinship Morphology of Forty-one North Australian Tribes, American Anthro- 
pologist 35.66 makes a similar interpretation. 
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also characteristic of most Indian systems. Whether or not the 
tsung fa adequately explains the expression of the category of age 
in generation in the Chinese system, as advocated by the old 
Chinese authors, we do not know; certainly this expression can- 
not be explained by the junior levirate, which is of so sporadic 
occurrence in China. 


TEKNONYMY 


We have already discussed several types of marriages that are 
relevant to the determination of minor kinship peculiarities. With 
the exception of cross-cousin marriage, the influence of the others, 
both on the ancient and modern systems, has been rather negligible. 
These problems will be further discussed here in connection with 
teknonymy and other peculiarities in the system, in order to 
ascertain the actual determining factor or factors. 

As has already been shown, generation is an important struc- 
tural principle in the Chinese system. It also regulates marriage 
among relatives, and plays an important rdéle in the functioning of 
Chinese social and ceremonial life as a whole, since the dealings be- 
tween relatives are in many respects based upon generation differ- 
ences, so also in the assignment of mourning grades, etc. Since 
generation is such an important factor in the system, we should 
expect it to be consistently expressed in terminology. Yet there are 
some notable exceptions. Mother’s brother and wife’s brother are 
designated by the same term, chiu; mother’s sister and wife’s 
sister by the same term, 7; father’s older brother and husband’s 
older brother by the same term, po; father’s younger brother and 
husband’s younger brother by the same term, shu; father’s sister 
and husband’s sister by the same term, ku; etc. These peculiari- 
ties are of significance, because originally the generations of these 
relatives were clearly differentiated by distinct terms, and only in 
the course of time were they gradually merged into each other. 

First, let us take the connotations of the term chiu, and the 
terms for the wife’s brother, during the various periods, and 
arrange them in a single table, as follows: 
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Period Connotations of chiu Terms for wife’s brother 


I mother’s brother 
Ist Millennium B.C. husband’s father shéng 
wife’s father 
II 
Ist Millennium A. D. mother’s brother fu hsiung ti 


Ill mother’s brother 
2nd Millennium A. D. wife’s brother chiu 


The various connotations of the term chiu in Period I are perfectly 
intelligible from the point of view of cross-cousin marriage, as 
discussed above. In such a marriage, the mother’s brother and 
husband’s father is the same person, so also the mother’s brother 
and wife’s father. In Period II the cross-cousin marriage was 
dropped, and consequently the meaning of chiw became confined 
to mother’s brother. 

The terms for the wife’s brother are different for each of the 
three periods. In Period I wife’s brother was called shéng#% . Shéng 
also meant, in this period, father’s sister’s son, mother’s brother’s 
son and sister’s husband (man speaking) .** This is also explicable 
in terms of cross-cousin marriage of the bilateral type, coupled 
with sister exchange. In Period II, because of the disappearance 
of this type of marriage, shéng was no longer applicable to any 
of these relatives and new terms were introduced to take its places. 
Fu hsiung ti is the term used for wife’s brother.** 

In Period III the term chiw (mother’s brother) was extended 
to include wife’s brother. The first use of chiu in this new mean- 
ing is to be found in the Hsin T‘ang Shu. In the biography of 
Chu Yen-shou, we read: “ Yang Hsing-mi’s wife is the older sister 
of Chu Yen-shou. . . . Hsing-mi {luring Chu Yen-shou into a 


°° Cf. Erh Ya. 

* The term is purely descriptive. Fu 4% means wife, hsiung ti means brother (older 
and younger). Pei Ch‘i Shu 2 AG, 30. 9b-10a: 42 FA iff ’ Rat. LO 
K, {LATE Ibid, BICHAF. 29. 6b: (AMOK, HERB. Chiihsiung 
ti ZEN Hf and nei hsiung ti A) 54% were also permissible at this time. Cf. Table III. 
[From this point the editors have been forced to substitute the symbol © for some 
frequently recurring characters. In this instance the missing characters are No. 11 
on p. 149.] 
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trap] says, ‘I have lost my eyesight and my sons are too young. 
Having chiu [meaning Chu Yen-shou] take my place, I shall have 
no worry.” ** This is certainly a curious extension of the use 
of chiu, for, through all the previous vicissitudes of the term, the 
generation element had always been preserved. This overriding 
of the generation principle certainly warrants an explanation. 

A strictly sociological interpretation would point to a marriage 
with the wife’s brother’s daughter. In Period I chiw also meant 
father-in-law; since, in this interpretation, the wife’s brother is 
a potential father-in-law, the extension of the term chiw to in- 
clude him would be perfectly logical. However, there are several 
difficulties in such an interpretation. In the first place, historical 
evidence does not seem to support this hypothesis. Wife’s brother’s 
daughter marriage in connection with the yin custom was never 
a preferred form, nor, as stated above, was it common even among 
the feudal nobility. Moreover, it disappeared together with the 
feudal system during the third century B. C., and has never been 
practiced since. Secondly, chiu had ceased to mean wife’s father 
at least a thousand years before it was extended to mean wife’s 
brother. These two temporal considerations, involving a hiatus 
of more than a millennium, are irreconcilable with such an inter- 
pretation. Thirdly, such a marriage contradicts the generation 
principle; wife’s brother’s daughter is one generation lower than 
ego; and thus, in the Chinese system, is within the incest group. 
Legally, inter-generation marriage between all relatives became 
definitely prohibited at least half a millennium before chiu was 
extended to mean wife’s brother.®*® In the face of these objections, 
the above interpretation is untenable. 

It is significant that Chinese scholars had been employing 
teknonymy to explain this terminological anomaly long before 
the introduction of the term into anthropological discussion by 


°° Hsin T'ang Shu Fe HE SSA, 189.102: FARA ZMH, CSeEWA: BA 
Fr, POE. BH. SAR. TREE, eR, TEE. 
fie. SE, FERAL, WS. TULA: BE, HEH, BOK, MRE 
RR, [The missing character is No. 16 on p. 149.] 

8° The T‘ang Code, compiled and promulgated during the period A.D. 627-683, 
stringently prohibits inter-generation marriage: T'ang lii shu i 13.2. 
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E. B. Tylor.** Ch‘ien Ta-hsin [1727-1804], one of the most pene- 
trating classical scholars of his time, attributed this extension of 
the meaning of chiw to the gradual, imperceptible effect of the 
practice of teknonymy.** Wife’s brothers are chiu to one’s own 
children. The father, adopting the language of his children, also 
calls his wife’s brothers chiw. This process can clearly be seen 
in the above-mentioned instance of Chu Yen-shou. Yang Hsing- 
mi called Chu Yen-shou chiu, at the same time mentioning his 
own sons. One can infer that, after long teknonymous usage, the 
term chiwu established itself and finally displaced the older term. 

Whether or not this hypothesis can be sustained depends upon 
the additional evidence we can adduce for its support, or, in other 
words, upon whether or not it can explain all the peculiarities of 
the same nature in the system. Let us now turn to the examina- 
tion of those terms by which the wife addresses her husband’s 
brothers: po for the husband’s older brother, and shu for the 
husband’s younger brother. But po was originally a term for 
father’s older brother, and shu for father’s younger brother. This 
overriding of generations is quite aberrant, from any point of 
view. Insofar as I am aware, there is no social or marital usage 
in China, nor is there any comparable usage that ethnographic 
data suggest, which could give rise to such a terminology. 

From the historical point of view, the terms for these relatives 
were different at different periods. In the Erh Ya the father’s 
older brother is called shih fu. From the second century B.C. 
down to the present po fu has been the standard term, but from 
the fourth century A. D. on, po alone also has been in use.*° 

In the Erh Ya husband’s older brother is called hsiung kung.” 
During the succeeding centuries hsiung chang was commonly em- 


®7On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions . . . , Journal, 
Anthropological Institute, 18 (1889), 245-69. 


°* Héng yen lu, 3.18b: “PH. . . ANSE ZR AMAA , ER FEZ 
FB, ABBE. 


Ti Chi &-F-B, 18. 10a: Cin ABA. Yen shih chia hsiin Ji FRITS 
2. 6b: GAME ARALL , HAE HEAR. Ch. Héng yen lu, 3.6-7. 
"KZ BLA. 
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ployed.” Ca. the tenth century A. D. po was extended to include 
husband’s older brother.” 

In the Erh Ya the father’s younger brother is called shu fu. 
This term has continued in use without any radical change down 
to the present ; as in the case of po, above, from the fourth century 
A.D. on shu alone has also been in use. Shw is also used in the 
Erh Ya for husband’s younger brother. This usage is rather un- 
usual, inasmuch as it overrides generations and thus contradicts 
its own statement of principle, that “ husband’s siblings are affinal 
siblings.” * 

As has been stated above, no possible explanation for this 
blending of generations can be found in marriage forms; the only 
possible alternative is teknonymy. Husband’s brother’s are po 
and shu to female ego’s own children. The mother, adopting the 
terminology of her children, also calls them po and shu. This case 
tremendously strengthens our hypothesis, since no other known 
social factor or form of marital relationship can adequately explain 
these usages. 

A similar situation exists in the terminology for father’s sister 
and husband’s sister, both called ku, and mother’s sister and 
wife’s sister, called 7. 

As has already been pointed out, ku is used in the Erh Ya for 
father’s sister, husband’s mother, and wife’s mother [e. g., wai ku], 
as a result of cross-cousin marriage. When cross-cousin marriage 
declined, ku was usually employed for father’s sister alone. In 
the Erh Ya, husband’s older sister is called nii kung, and younger 
sister nti mez.** Somewhat later shw mei was used for the hus- 
band’s younger sister.*° In the fourth century A. D. the term ku 
began to be extended to include husband’s sisters.°* The factors 


" Shih Ming: KZ... HEL, Ce. Table IV, term 5. 
°2 See p. 193, note 81. 
sid Erh Ya: 16-7 3 BULB, OMB LB. [The missing character is 
Yo. 18 on p. 150.] 
“KEG BED KZKGBHO, [No. 11 on p. 149] 
°° Hou Han Shu ¥Y HAR ZE CHENG) 19. 114. 8b: HFRAZIF BRAKE, HO 
WM2e ew; OVE, HAOZHCA. [First and second are No. 16; 


last, No. 11 on p. 149.] 
°° The earliest occurrence of the term hsiao ku for husband’s sister is in the famous 
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behind this extension cannot be exactly ascertained, although the 
marriage rules and social customs of the period concerned are 
fairly well known. The extension could not have been due to mar- 
riage with the wife’s brother’s daughter, in which case the hus- 
band’s sister would be elevated to the position of the husband’s 
father’s sister ; the above-cited objections to a similar interpreta- 
tion of chiu also apply here. Furthermore, other features do not 
follow either terminologically *’ or conceptually.°* Teknonymy 
remains the best explanation since husband’s sisters are ku to 
female ego’s own children. 

Originally i was used, as in the Erh Ya, for wife’s sisters. In the 
Erh Ya mother’s sisters are called ts‘ung mu. The earliest use of i 
to mean mother’s sister is found in the Tso Chuan. In the twenty- 
third year [B.C. 550] of Duke Hsiang, a passage reads, “J’s 
daughter of Mu Chiang.” * By checking the relatives connected 
with Mu Chiang, one finds that the term, 7, here does not mean 
wife’s sister [or married sister, woman speaking] as it should, but 
mother’s sister. As a matter of fact, the passage should read, 
“ts‘ung mu’s daughter of Mu Chiang,” not, “i’s daughter.” 

Theoretically, the sororate, together with a marriage with the 
father’s widows, would adequately explain the usage. In this com- 
bined type of marriage, the father marries mother’s sisters and 


poem Fy ap Be ETP IISZEPE (Vii t'ai hsin yung chi, 1. 17%): HSH, RK 
AF. PRIA, iihatoik, A OR, Aig RE. The 
literature on the dating of this poem has already become enormous. Hu Shih tends 
to date it earlier than most others, about the middle of the third century A. D., cf. 
SACP iz, 6: 149.9-14: FLZERL RA ARAIZEFE. Others tend to date it much 
later, about the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. 

°7 E.g., among the Miwok, where marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter is 
reflected in twelve terms [E. W. Girrorp, Miwok Moieties, University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1916, p. 186], but these are all 
lacking in the Chinese system. 

°® Among the Omaha, marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter is reflected in 
the conceptual identification of the father’s sister, the female ego, and the brother’s 
daughter [A. Lesser, Kinship Origins in the Light of Some Distributions, American 
Anthropologist 31 (1929), 711-12], but it is not indicated in the terminology. In the 
Chinese system the generations of father’s sister, husband’s father’s sister, and the 
husband’s sister are clearly distinguished conceptually, although the terminology fails to 


differentiate them. 
°° Tso chuan Je7\—--=4F, 35. 18a. 
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ego marries wife’s sisters. Ego again marries father’s widows after 
his decease. Then mother’s sisters become equated with wife’s 
sisters. This explanation seems fantastic but has some support, 
since a man’s secondary wives (concubines) may also be called i, 
i.e., mother’s sisters, wife’s sisters, and secondary wives are all 
grouped in one class. It is well known that the sororate was prac- 
ticed among the feudal nobility, but, as regards the inheritance 
of father’s widows, there is no authenticated evidence.’° Indeed, 
such a marriage would have been abhorrent to the ancient Chinese. 
We learn that the old writers detested the Hsiung-nu, pastoral 
nomads of the northern steppes, who married their fathers’ widows, 
and never failed to mention this as an excuse for derision.’™ 

K‘ung Ying-ta [A. D. 574-648] explained the extension of 7 to 
include mother’s sister (ts‘ung mu) as due to the psychological 
similarity between these relatives.’°* Mother’s sister’s are i to 
one’s father, just as wife’s sisters are 7 to oneself. The son, imitat- 
ing the language of his father, also applies z to his father’s 7. In 
short, this case seems to demand a psychological explanation, 
together with reverse teknonymy. 

The connotations of shén are likewise of significance. Father’s 


100M. Granet cites the case of Duke Hsiian [718-700 B.C.] of Wei who married his 
father’s concubine I Chiang (La civilisation chinoise, p. 401). Apparently, Granet is 
not aware of the fact that Ku Tung-kao hE [1679-1757] has convincingly shown 
that I Chiang had not previously been Duke Hsiian’s father’s concubine (Ch‘un ch‘iu 
ta shih piao FARE, YaeS ed., 50. 3a-4b: pis FS a FEE). Even if 
it be admitted that this is an authentic instance of step-mother and step-son marriage, 
nothing is proved thereby, since the instance is quite anomalous. Not only are such 
anomalies recorded in quite a few instances from the Ch‘un Ch‘iu period, but also 
examples of incest, involving actual blood relationship, like grandmother and grandson, 
brother and sister, cf. ---- ft: 77 %E%ARL. But Granet has omitted these. Indeed, 
such anomalies are always cropping up in Chinese history, even in quite recent times, 
e.g., the T‘ang Emperor Kao-tsung [650-684] married his father’s concubine Wu 
Chao #t 88 later known as the notorious Empress Wu of the T‘ang dynasty, and the 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung [712-756] married his son’s concubine Yang Yii-huan, well- 
known to Europeans as the foremost beauty of China. One wonders how Granet would 
interpret these instances. 

* Shih Chi PYILFIMG, 110.20: BICZEIE BE, A ERASE Z 
The Hsiung-Nu customs of marrying father’s widows other than one’s own mother and 
the levirate were so well known to the ancient Chinese that they frequently men- 
tioned them as a sign of the moral inferiority of the Hsiung-nu. 

22 Tso Chuan $874 —--=4F, 35. 18a. 
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younger brother’s wife and husband’s younger brother’s wife are 
both called shén in the vocative. In the Erh Ya father’s younger 
brother’s wife is called shu mu, which is the standard term today. 
Shén first came into use during the Sung period; it is usually 
regarded as a contracted pronunciation of shih mu.’ Its exten- 
sion to include husband’s younger brother’s wife was effected 
about the same period.** No possible marital relationships could 
give rise to such an equation of relatives, nor could any other 
sociological factor. Teknonymy offers the simplest solution. Hus- 
band’s younger brother’s wife is the shén of female ego’s children. 

The origin of the terms kung, for husband’s father, and p‘o, for 
husband’s mother, has never been investigated. The old term for 
husband’s father is chiw, and for husband’s mother, ku, both of 
which reflect cross-cousin marriage. During the first millennium 
A. D. a large number of terms were introduced for the designation 
of these two relatives, since chiu and ku were no longer applicable 
after the discontinuance of that particular type of marriage, but 
kung and p‘o finally gained prevalence.’” 

On the other hand, kung and p‘o are prevalent grandparent 
terms.’ Why the wife should apply grandparent terms to the 
husband’s parents is rather perplexing. This terminology is most 
susceptible to marital irregularities, but we cannot see what mari- 
tal form, no matter how startling, could be involved here. But if 
we assume teknonymy, the situation immediately explains itself. 

The foregoing cases comprise the most significant terminological 
anomalies, and constitute about all the instances in the Chinese 
system, both ancient and modern, where the generation principle 
is openly violated. In every case we have tried to explain these 
exceptions by facts and hypotheses which have proved illuminat- 


1°8 Ming tao tsa chih, 18b: = 3 BS , MGM ES... BAB, ET 
TERE ARAL. Shih mu, pronounced as one word, became shim, or shén. 

14 Tai, wei tsa chi He PERL, of Li Tsu-ch‘ien fill #*, 1137-1181 A. D. [Shuo fu 
BLID, 19] 2a: Fy EME, BEBE SC MEGS MBAR, DA SSAC=E BEA. fg FL BE BE 
BME, ISA, LP RAR ee... REPEATS, MAE 
ART, HEA BE FBZ. Mu mu is used in the sense of husband’s older 
brother’s wife, and shén in the sense of husband’s younger brother’s wife. 

205 See Table IV, terms 1 and 2. 

106 See Table I, terms 13 and 14. 
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ing in the discussion of analogous phenomena elsewhere. But we 
have found none of them applicable to the Chinese situation; 
rather, we have found teknonymy the only satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that teknonymy is the determining fac- 
tor in all these cases, but one may ask whether teknonymy is 
universal in China and of sufficient antiquity to have been in- 
volved in producing such effects in kinship terminology. The 
universality of this practice in China is unquestionable; the fre- 
quency of its use, however, might have varied in time and place. 
At times the practice was so accentuated that the ordinary forms 
of address became hardly intelligible.°’ In many regions, e. g., 
Wusih, Kiangsu, the bride ordinarily addresses her husband’s 
relatives as if she were one generation lower. The teknonymy 
practiced is usually of the type that omits the child’s name, just 
as in English a man may call his wife simply “mother.” This 
type is especially efficacious in producing the irregularities just 
discussed. 

As regards the antiquity of teknonymy, we must depend upon 
historical evidence. The earliest instance that can be interpreted 
as teknonymy is recorded in Kung-yang’s commentary on the 
Spring and Autumn Annals [Ch‘un Ch‘iu]. In the sixth year of 
Duke Ai [B. C. 489] is recorded an instance concerning Ch‘én Chii. 
He, in referring to his wife, says, “ The mother of Ch‘ang. . . .” ?° 
Ch‘ang is known to have been Ch‘én Ch‘i’s son. The teknonymous 
usage here is indubitably clear. This instance, in the fifth century 
B. C., is more than a millennium earlier than most of the cases we 
have discussed above, except those involving i and shéng, which 


07 E.g., the extreme instance of the practice of teknonymy in South China, as 
recorded in the Ch‘ing hsiang tsa chi Fy Fa¥€aL» by Wu Ch‘u-hou JRfRIZ ca. 1080 
A. D. [{8AF#E ed.] 3. 2b-Sa, of the Sung period, which reads: 34 Fy JMAFBEEAS 
DAT MEDAN TA BENZ UFR. TC BHF [1078-1085], Se fEAEE 
IK, AN [modern Fe in Kwangsi] BE, ARE, BAG, SS Sara <4 
VERGE: BGA B IW, CUPRA. BS CH) ABM, OOK 
BRIGG. TEACH EMR, ENE EVER HE, SE VE BE. 

*°* Kung-yang chuan $E2N46, 27.120: BARAT, BOA: HH. 
AAA BCZ AE BAR Z ACF. 
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are about contemporaneous. On the other hand, if we make 
allowance for the conservative spirit of the classical writers in 
recording colloquial language, it is reasonable to infer that tek- 
nonymy is much older than this documentary evidence would 
indicate. 

The influence of teknonymy on kinship terminology is quite 
apparent. Gifford, in discussing similar usages in the English and 
Californian kinship terminologies, has cogently remarked: “ There 
must be, in other kinship systems, many analogous cases [cases 
analogous to the English teknonymy of calling husband “ daddy ” 
and wife “mother ”], some of them crystallized into invariable 
custom like the Luisefio case, cases which require no startling form 
of marriage for their explanation, but which could be readily 
understood as our own, if we were but familiar with the family 
of the group in question.” *°° 

In the very limited literature on teknonymy, various theories 
have been put forth to account for its origin, but no serious 
attempt has been made to use it in explanation of other social 
phenomena. Teknonymy as a usage is based on kinship and 
kinship nomenclature—a circumlocutory way of expressing em- 
barrassing relationships. Through long and intensive use, why 
should it not have produced certain peculiarities in kinship termi- 
nologies, as other social usages are reputed to have done? The 
Chinese cases are especially illuminating. It would require a 
series of marital or other special practices to explain the pecu- 
liarities of chiu, po, shu, ku, i, shén, kung, p‘o and shéng, whereas 
they can uniformly be explained by the single principle of 
teknonymy. 


°° Californian Kinship Terminologies 265. In the Chinese instances the situation 
is so apparent that even so amateur an observer as Hart has been led to remark: “ The 
nomenclature employed in the designation of two brothers-in-law and two sisters-in- 
law, i.e., by a wife toward the brothers and sisters of her husband, and by a husband 
toward the brothers and sisters of his wife, seems to have its origin in the names 
applied to such people by the children (their class children, or nephews and nieces) 
born of the marriage. Thus an individual’s wife’s brother is the kew [= chiu] of that 
individual’s children, and that individual in speaking of him as his brother-in-law, 
employs the same word, kew, to designate him as such, so with the other.” [Morcan, 
Systems . . ., p. 418.] Morgan, however, engrossed in his evolutionary “stage 
building,” entirely overlooked this pertinent remark. 





HISTORICAL REVIEW OF TERMS 


The Chinese method of counting relationships starts with the 
three nearest kin, i.e., parent-child, husband-wife, and brother- 
sister, and extends out in all directions. Whenever one comes to 
the question of Chinese kinship extensions, one always stumbles 
upon the problem of chiu tsu JL#K, “nine grades of kindred.” 
This is a much discussed but vague term, which first occurs in the 
Book of History.’ Its interpretation comprises two major theories, 
representing two different schools of classical commentators. The 
Modern Script School interprets the chiw tsu as follows: The 
four groups of relatives of the father; plus the three groups of 
relatives of the mother; plus the two groups of relatives of the 
wife. 

The four groups of relatives of the father are: 1. With ego in 
the center, counting four generations above, four generations 
below, and the four collateral lines each counting four generations 
from the lineal line from males through males. 2. Father’s sisters, 
when married, and their descendants. 3. Ego’s sisters, when 
married, and their descendants. 4. Ego’s daughters, when mar- 
ried, and their descendants. 

The three groups of relatives of the mother are: 5. Mother’s 
father and mother. 6. Mother’s brothers. 7. Mother’s sisters. 

The two groups of relatives of the wife are: 8. Wife’s father. 
9. Wife’s mother. 

This interpretation is not followed by the Ancient Script School 
of classical commentators, who believe the chiu tsu includes only 
the sib relatives but not the non-sib relatives. Therefore, accord- 
ing to their interpretation, the chiu tsu takes into account only 
the first of the above nine groups of relatives. That is, the chiu 


* Shu Ching == Hi, 2. 7b: AFB IL PK. Whether this is the earliest use of the term 
or not is very questionable, since the antiquity and authenticity of the == Hh is much 
questioned. However this is the focal point of later controversies. AHP) has a 
very penetrating discussion of the Problem of Chiu tsu JUG PARA, in ep HEA Fi] 
87: 9-10, 105-111. 

204 
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tsu means simply nine “ generations,” viz., the four ascending and 
the four descending generations, with ego in the middle. Naturally, 
because of the collective responsibility of the individual’s social 
actions, many students tend to narrow down the interpretation in 
order to lessen the social and legal complications. The chiw tsu 
problem, however, is purely an academic and historical matter. 

In the present work the classification of the Erh Ya is generally 
followed. The actual extent of the terminology listed, however, 
is entirely dictated by the needs of modern research and by the 
material available, although all those relatives within the Chinese 
mourning grades are included. The sib relatives are emphasized, 
but such emphasis is unavoidable in a system based strictly upon 
a patrilineal social grouping, where many of the terms for non-sib 
relatives are merely extended combinations from those for sib 
relatives. 

The relatives are divided into two main groups and subdivided 
into four tables. The two main divisions are Consanguineal Rela- 
tives and Affinal Relatives. Under Consanguineal, there is a sub- 
division into Relatives through Father and Relatives through 
Mother ; and under Affinal, into Relatives through Wife and Rela- 
tives through Husband. Under each group are also listed persons 
connected through marriage, that is the “in-law’s”; this is a 
conventional practice. 

In the tables the modern standard terminology is given first 
under each entry; these terms represent the system as it now 
stands. The slight variant combinations in some of the com- 
pounded terms have been carefully collated against one another 
from contemporary sources. In collating, two criteria were 
adopted: the statistical and inferential; i.e., if two or more forms 
are equally common, that form inferentially most in keeping with 
the working principles of the system is given as the standard 
form, and the others are given as alternatives. These variations 
are rather insignificant, and, in view of the number of people 
using the system and the geographical extent of the system, 
quite inevitable. 

Under each standard term are given the historical terms in 
their chronological order. Their exact nature, whether alternative, 

5 
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literary, or dialectical? is indicated, together with their modern 
status.’ Following them come the referential and vocative termi- 
nologies. If no terms are given, it is understood that they can be 
formed from previously stated formulae. No stereotyped order 
is followed, but generally the treatment varies according to the 
nature of the material and in keeping with special circumstances. 

Citations illustrating the use of terms are given in the notes. 
It is possible only to give citations for the earliest occurrence of 
a new term, or for an old term used in a new meaning. In some 
cases, the most typical instances are cited. These citations are of 
importance, since only through them can the exact nature and 
chronology of a term be determined. 

In the tables I have attempted to record as fully as possible the 
whole range of terms.* Thus, under the father’s father no less 
than twenty terms are given, under various usages and periods, 
and in some instances the number is still greater. Of course, not 
all terms can be so treated, especially terms for distant relatives, 
which are compounded from the basic terminologies, but the slight 
variations in any possible combinations are given. A full record- 
ing of the whole nomenclature and the determination of the exact 
nature of each term are indispensable conditions for the proper 
understanding and interpretation of the system, since most of 
the early misunderstandings are the result of partial and mixed 
renderings of the system comprising forms from different strata 
of the terminology. 


? Dialectical differences in Chinese kinship terminology have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Many of them are mere local variations in pronunciation which do not 
affect the morphology of the system. 

®T.e., the exact connotation and nature of the term in modern usage, if it is 
still used. 

“Terms that are idiosyncracies and have no general currency are excluded. E. g., 
the Emperor Hsiian of the Northern Chou dynasty did not like others to use the 
term kao, so he changed the term kao tsu to chang tsu, and tséng tsu to tz‘t chang 


tsu: Pei shih JR)‘ WAL, 10.3%a: RABIN AH. AB... te... A 
HERR ES HE EL ihe. Terms of such nature will on be ition 
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CoNSANGUINEAL RELATIVES—TABLE I 
Relatives Through Father 
I. Generation of the father’s father’s father’s father 


1. Kao tsu fu mi ffff 


In the Classics kao tsu was sometimes used to mean any ancestor 
ascending from grand-father.. In the 17th year of Duke Chao 
[525 B.C.] in the T'so Chuan, the first ancestor was called kao 
tsu.2 In another place the ninth ancestor was referred to as kao 
tsu. King K‘ang [1078-1053 B.C.] called King Wén and King 
Wu kao tsu, but actually they were his great-grand- and grand- 
fathers.* Apparently, during the Chou period, if the actual father’s 
father’s father’s father is meant, wang fu must be added, like the 
kao tsu wang fu used in the Erh Ya. The term kao tsu does not 
occur in the mourning relations of the J Zi* and it is surmised 
that any lineal relative ascending from tséng tsu may be called 
tséng tsu.® 

During the T‘ang period kao mén’ was used, but infrequently ; 
it was most likely a posthumous term. The posthumous and 


1 Jih chih lu, 24.10: RRA ZRB SM BZ, Mas, MAT 


2 it. 

* Tso chuan WAZ +-64F, 48.50: FIFA... RMR Barwb... 

* Ibid, WAH, 47.b: FA... Ma RARA ZA, 
YRBAB, HOARE. The term jill is meant for the ninth ancestor of ERR 
It is also used in the same way in the Shu Ching, e.g., fe Be 9.17a: EEL 
FR HZ HB. The term kao tsu refers to Ch‘éng T‘ang (1765-1760 B.C.?). 

“Shu Ching, BERS, 19. 3a: HERBIE AA FEA. 

5In the BERR a of the J Li, since there are no mourning specification for f f ff, the 
term for him does not occur. In the ritual works, the first use of kao tsu for ff ff is 
in the BERR Be of the Li Chi, 32.7: ATM HE A a. 

°Méng ch'i pi tan, 3.30: FARAARMSHR, MIM. , Bb. 
Aint. i; Bin P. Ae; BEA HERS. Very probably 
the use of kao tsu for ff ff, and tséng tsu for fff is due to the development of the 
sib organization of the Chou period but originally both of them meant simply “ distant 
ancestors.” Cf. J lj: S2HEJR A. CYYY, 4: 4 (1934), 399-415, in which he con- 
siders that during the Shang and early Chou periods, exact relationships are only 
counted to two generations both above and below. 


"Chin shih ts‘ui pien BEST RRRR, 101.11b: .. . PYAR MRE AEE, 
Ch'éng wei lu, 1.40, #2 FA, BA. 
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temple term used in the Li Chi is hsien kao.’ The term is no 
longer used in this sense. Since the Yiian dynasty (1280-1367) 
hsien kao had been used as an epitaphic term for father. 


2. Kao tsu mu m/iPE f ffm 
Kao tsu wang mu Mii 4 is the term used in the Erh Ya. 


3. Kao tsu ku mu MMAGa fff f si 
Kao tsu wang ku MiG in the Erh Ya. 


4. Kao tsu ku fu MMAR ffffsih 

No term is given in the Erh Ya. In tracing relationship through 
women of the father’s sib married out, the terms for these women 
are usually employed; the terms for their husbands, only infre- 


quently. 


II. Generation of the father’s father’s father 
5. Tséng tsu fu BM fff 


As a form tséng tsu may be used alone. T'séng tsu wang fu is 
the term used in the Erh Ya. Tséng ta fu,? ta wang fu* and 
wang ta fu? have been common alternative terms since the sixth 
century A.D. T'séng mén* was commonly used during the T‘ang 


°Li Chi 4835, 46.80-9: Hi. Ht: ARABS, Eh. Ibid, HS, 
9. 120-18: ARERR. ABE: RM Ai. RATE, Bw 
4; ERB IGVES. FLBE: RAF. GA a AL. 

° Shih chi ZACKL, 2. 1b: HZRM MLR DIAZCRABE... 
nt egies BARA NL. Changi chi EABEH, 24. 1b: 
BAA NH. ... [Here and in two following notes supply No. 4, on p. 149.] 

2 Chii-chiang wén chi ZEICKETE, 19.3b: KO. . 

1 Chin shih yao li BHO PI, 7b: BREE FA Ap RR, AGH SERR. 

8 Hsin T'ang shu HARE, 195. 6b: . . DER PAZ, Ba + —4F 
JaS. Chin shih ts‘ui pien EER IG UREESS. 82.18a-l9b: PY 
.. . Caren Ta-hsin [Chien yen t‘ang chin shih wén po wei, 6.13] says: Ree Ts 
EFA. TABS. From what can be deduced from the evidence, mén FA was a 
very common posthumous term in referring to lineal relatives from the second ascend- 
ing generation and upward during the fourth to the eighth centuries A.D. Father’s 
father was called 7¢P4 4}, father’s father’s father’s father was called j&jf9, so father’s 
father’s father was called #F4Y. Its origin may be similar to the term ZL SL56 
F4*P as explained by Yen Chih-t‘ui. See p. 222, note 182. 
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period. All these terms may be used posthumously. The ancient 
posthumous term is huang kao, as used in the Li Chi. Huang 
kao was later used as a-posthumous term for father, but has been 
prohibited since the Yiian dynasty, since huang implies “ imperial.” 

The vocative is rather variable. Jai wéng** and tséng wéng ** 
were common from the fourth to the ninth century A.D. Wéng 
means “venerable old man.” Tai kung and t‘ai yeh yeh* are 
common modern vocatives. 


6. Tséng tsu mu #iiH FE ff m 
In the Erh Ya, tséng tsu wang mu. The most common modern 
vocative is t‘ai p‘o, or t‘ai p‘o p‘o."" 


7. Tséng po tsu fu @7AMR fffob 

Tsu tséng wang fu is used in the Erh Ya, and tsu tséng tsu fu 
in the J Li.* Both these terms also apply to father’s father’s 
father’s younger brothers. 


8. Tséng po tsu mu #1Ai eH fffobw 


In the Erh Ya, tsu tséng wang mu, and correspondingly tsu 
tséng tsu mu in the J Li. Both these terms also apply to father’s 
father’s father’s younger brother’s wife. 


9. Tséng shu tsu fu BAUR fffyb 
The vocatives of 7 and 9 are similar to 5, but differentiated by 
prefixing their numerical order or titles. 


° Ti Chi 4S3E, 46.809: HSB. LH ALBAs, St. 
™ Nan Shih Pe eR GEPKBAL, 5.10: KF. 
15 ar Since wéng was commonly used as vocative for grandfather, tséng wéng 
and t‘ai wéng were used for great grandfather. Wéng may also be used for any 


venerable old man. 
16 KS and KAKA. Tai means “great.” Kung and yeh yeh are vocatives for 


grandfather; t‘ai kung and t‘ai yeh yeh, for great grandfather. 
17 FYE or RYEY. Po or p'o p’o are vocatives for grandmother; t‘ai p‘o, for 


great grandmother. K‘una P‘ing-chung FL24ip, ca. 1080 A.D., BRAY, RE 
HEB ed. 2.192: (EOF RARBBGR REA. GE BEIT (oy {We 
. Li BERR. 33.60: JRE MHO RE. ME: RMR, SUR BCH 


. 
* 
X. 
al 
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oe 
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10. Tséng shu tsu mu BREE fffy bw 
The vocatives of 8 and 10 are similar to 6, but differentiated by 
prefixing their sibnames or their husband’s numerical order. 


11. Tséng tsu ku mu @ RHEE fff si 


Tséng tsu wang ku is the term used in the Erh Ya. Modern 
vocative, ku t‘ai p‘o. 


12. Tséng tsu ku fu @MAMR fffsih 
Modern vocative, ku t‘ai kung 4A or ku tai yeh HAR. 


III. Generation of the father’s father 


13. Tsu fu MAR ff 

Tsu may be used alone to mean father’s father, but it may 
mean any ancestor.’® In the Erh Ya, tsu was used synonymously 
with wang fu,? but wang fu is now more often used in the 
posthumous sense. Since the Han period ta fu* has been fre- 
quently used. Other early alternative terms, like tsu chiin,” tsu 
wang fu*® and tsu wéng,** are commonly met in literature. An- 
other common early term is kung,”> which in many localities is 
still used as a vocative.”® Since kung is a common complimentary 
term for any older man, its connotation as a relationship term is 
indefinite. It is used to mean father, husband’s father, etc. Tai 
kung *’ is used in the Hou Han Shu to mean father’s father, but 
is now used as a vocative for father’s father’s father. 


2° Jih chih lu, 24.18: A ink SAM. SRF Ze, RBH. 
2° Brh Ya: Fie -O4. 
1 Shih Chi PR TERR. 55.1a: BRR RA, HEAL. AVPAH. ... 
Ibid. Sh BE RFAB, 120. 6b: FRALENBE BAKO FF. 
my K‘ung ts‘ung tzi JE 5 FE, 2.45b: FBR, A... RAS RATER 


; * Chin shih ts‘ui pien BCH ZE, 113.620: BRK ERS PICEA ee 
#8, 22 HAE Cth. 

24 SG HOS 1 ei Se ois eK at A a MB. CE. Ch‘éng wei lu, 1. 7a. 

*5 Lit shih ch'un ch‘iu, 10.10a:  FU-F-7Z BFERARSE, Petit 
Fi: FoR ay? 

2° Cf. Ch‘éng wei Lu, 1. 8a. 


*" Hou Han Shu 4=feG, 93.14b: HICH (AA)... Poe... B: 
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The most common modern vocatives are yeh yeh #8it , kung 
kung 22, a wing IH, wéng wing BB. Their usage depends 
upon local custom. 

The depreciatory term is chia tsu or, uncommonly, chia kung. 
The prefixing of chia to tsu to refer to one’s own father’s father 
dates from the Han period. It is sometimes condemned as in- 
correct and vulgar,”’ but is nevertheless in universal usage today. 

The complimentary term is tsun tsu fu.° Ta mén chung ™ 
was used as a complimentary term during the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury A.D. It was most probably a posthumous term, and is not 
used today. 

The ancient posthumous terms were wang kao*™ and huang tsu 
kao.* The former was probably more often used in connection 
with ancestral temples, and the latter, with sacrifices. This minute 
distinction might be due to the important role of ancestral wor- 
ship and sacrifices in the sib organization during the feudal period. 
During the fifth century A. D. hsien wang chang jén ** was com- 
monly used. None of these terms is used today. The modern 
posthumous terms are hsien tsu 7é¢ii or wang tsu CHA. 


14. Tsu mu HE fm 


The term in the Erh Ya is wang mu ££, which corresponds to 
wang fu. Later terms, like ta mu* and tsu p‘o,** more or less 


we! AKAUR, BBARE, WIRE? During the Han period, 
kung was sometimes used for father; t‘ai kung, for father’s father. 

28 Shih shuo hsin yii, 3B. 10a. 

2° Cf. Yen shih chia hsiin Jl FR EX, 2. 4b-5b. 


*° Ibid., 2. 5a-b: FLERA B, FBP O HE, HHO RE. OR RR, HMB y. 
AAUP, Bon By, Bz Eb. [Supply No. 4, p. 149] 

*1 Ibid., 2.6a: ACPA FP. 

217i Chi S836, 46.80-9b: AEB FH: AEBS, Gb. 

** Ibid. Hyg, 3.2%: EONS MF, FERAL MA. 

Hide shih chia hsiin BRE FA» 6. 15b: SEP UF ACMA BECK A, Reese 


yo : 

°° Hsin shu VE, 3. 1b: HES, BRO AR, WARE. Han shu = 
ENG, 47. 5b: LERAE AR EKBBPEZ AM. BGG: AH. 
HE BE 


°° ji YE; see p. 210, note 24. 
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correspond to the terms for father’s father. The depreciatory 
term is chia tsu mu, and the complimentary term, tswn tsu mu. 
The ancient posthumous term is huang tsu pi,*” and the modern 
term, hsien tsu mu. Tai p‘o was once used as a vocative for 
father’s mother but it is now used for father’s father’s mother. 
The most common modern vocatives are p‘o p‘o B¥% * and nai nai 


bs 


15. Po tsu fu (AMR ffob 
Both the Erh Ya and I Li give the term ts‘ung tsu tsu fu.° 
It applies to both older and younger brothers of father’s father. 
Po wéng *' is a modern vocative. The vocatives of 13 may also 
be applied here by prefixing the numerical order or title. 


16. Po tsu mu 1AM FE ffobw 

Ts‘ung tsu tsu mu is the term both in the Erh Ya and the I Li.” 
Since the Erh Ya also gives the term ts‘ung tsu wang mu Ei = FE: 
in can be inferred that during the Chou period father’s father’s 
brothers may also have been called ts‘wng tsu wang fu. During the 
Han period it was abbreviated to ts‘ung tsu mu.* Po p‘o** is a 
more modern term, and may be used vocatively. 


17. Shu tsu fu MMR ffyb 

Compare 15. In the Kuo Yi the term ts‘ung tsu shu mu* is 
used for father’s father’s younger brother’s wife. It can be in- 
ferred that in ancient times ts‘ung tsu shu fu may also have been 


77; Chi HHS. 3.22a: FRAO tt. 

cance BRBAE. op. cit. (CAF RRABAA. 2.190: BAB) 
, 4G 38. 

Ch'in shu chi 1-6b: $8, ABUL, FURR. BRIAPENE, BLAME O 
HE, BY LFA A EE. H¥ is also written Wj. It originally meant mother and was 
read ni, as in the Kuang yiin, 4, 48 \ HE. 

71 Li BERR, 33.10: FEO © Off. 

as (AH: cf., FEACHE, REF RARE in Pa ch‘iung shih chin shih pu chéng, 117. 12a- 
14b. 

*2 Cf. note 40. 

ae > HLS, 9.25b: RA: GAA Bi. BBE: HRA, HEF TE O O.- 

Kuo yt $%, 5.120: BO BALE, BHF LEO BAL... [First miss- 


ing character is No. 4, p. 149.] 
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used for father’s father’s younger brother, and ts‘wng tsu shih fu 
for father’s father’s older brother, but this inference is by no 
means certain. Since the T‘ang period shu wéng** has been a 
common alternative term, and may be used in the vocative. The 
vocatives of 13 may also be applied here, according to local usage, 
by prefixing the numerical order. 


18. Shu tsu mu #UMRFE ff y bw 

Compare 16 and 17. In the Han dynasties chi tsu mu ** seems 
to have been used. According to another interpretation, chi tsu 
mu means father’s father’s brother’s secondary wives,** but there 
is no means of checking this. Since the T‘ang period shu p‘o seems 
to have been a common vocative. P‘o p‘o may be used in the 
vocative for 16 and 18 by prefixing the numerical order of their 
husbands, or their own sibnames.*® 


19. Ku tsu mu SAm ff si 
Wang ku £44 is the term given in the Erh Ya. 


20. Ku tsu fu WAH ff sih 
21. Chiu tsu fu Bi fmb 


Chiu tsu*° may be used alone. The inverted form tsu chiu ™ 
was used quite early; and ta chiu*®? was used during the Later 
Han period. 


22. Chiu tsu mu OOF fmbw 


*° Ch‘ang-li chi, 23.13a: 484=FE—--JLIRF- A. Han Yii refers to himself as 
+7 FLG and to his wife as -/A A. Ibid., 23.12b: $8 YF 3, where he refers 


to himself as +N\G and to his wife as +E. They were offering sacrifice to 
his brother’s grandchildren. 

‘7 Chin shih ts‘ui pien 18.1b: WOREZEO HE. 

“8 Cu‘ten Ta-hsin says [Ch‘ien yen tang chin shih wén po wei, 1.26b] that ECR 


4 O fk, JS HE O BRA. [Supply tsu, ancestor] 
*° Yen shih chia hsiin RFR FS, 2.7: OR-ZTRE BAe MAKE FS. 
°° Léng lu tsa shih Yo) MERE. by Lu I-tien PELE, ca. 1950 A.D. 4EZ2/)s 
BEAM ed. 2.25b: 47 RRB... FROZORBOO. [Supply fu... chiu... 


chiu-tsu.] 


51 Chin shu Whe fae. 70. 1b: $i Fj AHS EI SL, 87.0 Ob, 
°? Hou Han Shu We pyfh, 74.20: OOR, FET BSMBKA ...#R... 
BIER, LRABA: TIIERAKOF! [Supply tsv-full 


$2 tel t#. AR Ghd 8 BH ee gi 
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23. Itsu mu MHF fm si 


24. Itsu fu OO fmsih 

The vocatives for the above can be constructed from the voca- 
tives for grandparents, whatever forms are used, by prefixing ku, 
chiu and i. 


25. T‘ang po tsu fu S1AMZ sof 7or9>ff 
26. Tang po tsu mu OOO w of 25 
27. Tang shu tsu fu 2B sof 7 or9>ff 


28. Tang shu tsu mu OOO# w of 27 

No term is given for 25 and 27 in the Erh Ya, but tsu tsu wang 
mu T&A is used for 26 and 28. It is inferred that tsu tsu wang 
fu may have been used for 25 and 27. In the I Li, tsu tsu fu is 
used for 25 and 27, and tsu tsu mu for 26 and 28,°* whereas in the 
Erh Ya these terms are used for the son and the son’s wife of 
either 25 or 27. The I Li is simply using an abbreviated form. 

Vocatives of 15-18 may be applied here, respectively. 


29. Tang ku tsu mu 4H d of 7 or 9 


In the Erh Ya, tsu tsu ku. This term is rather inconsistent with 
the whole Erh Ya system, since logically it should be tsu tsu 
wang ku. Perhaps the Erh Ya was already beginning to use 
abbreviated forms. 


30. T‘ang ku tsu fu 4AM h of 29 


Vocatives can be built up by prefixing grandparent vocatives 
with ku, and can further be differentiated by prefixing the numeri- 
cal order of 29, or the sibname of 30. 


$1. Piao tsu fu RMR fffsis 
$2. Piao tsu mu OO# w of 31 
The above two terms can be further differentiated by prefixing 


ku, chiu and i, e. g., ku piao tsu fu for ffifsis, chiu piao tsu fu 
for f{fmbs, i piao tsu fu for ffmsis. Ordinarily, piao tsu fu is 


537 Li, 33. 6a. 
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applied to them all. Usually these relationships are not continued 
socially after the death of the fff si and ffm, unless it be that 
either of the parties strongly wishes to maintain them. Terms 
for their descendants will not be given in this table. If the relation- 
ships are maintained, terms could easily be constructed, e.g., the 
sons of 31 will be called t‘ang piao po fu and t‘ang piao shu fu, etc. 


IV. Generation of the father 


33. Fu & father 

Fu is primarily a standard literary term throughout, and is 
seldom used alone as a vocative. Wéng** was an old vocative. 
A kung © and tsun ** were prevalent from the third to the sixth 
centuries A.D. About the fifth century A.D. members of some 
of the royal families called father hsiung hsiung,*’ a term for 
older brother. During the T‘ang dynasty the royal family called 
father ko,** nowadays a universal vocative for older brother. Be- 
fore this, ko had never been used in either of these senses.®® It 
might be that ko was an old dialectical term for father, and that 
during this period it became confused with hsiung, thereupon 


losing its original meaning of father and acquiring the connotation 
of “older brother,” but the matter is most perplexing. 


54 Shih chi FA7FAAKC, 7.26a: EA... BHO. 
55 Nan Shih PREZ A, 34.4b: . . . MAIER APA. According to EAH 


[Kuang ya shu chéng] 2 and B are very similar in scund and may be dialectical 
renderings of a same term. 


"Sung shu BAG, 67.300: PIMA Binth, MBER IZ. Shih 
shuo hein yi SABE, 2B. S00: BFE SAS, MEETS, ek 
SiS. PEs, HOA, SIF HH gnF? Ibid. ob: MAM AE, aah We 
RRA RA, HRAFMA: A] An? [Supply ful 

*" Pei Chit shu FABRE S1G, 12.6b: JES: 

°° Chiu T'ang shu —- YEG, 106. 16b: TC ULE: DEERLEX. The ko is meant 
for the Emperor 4¢ 432. Ibid. #R-ESRAG, 107.50: HE= FREEZE. The = FF 
is here used by ¥€ in referring to his father, Emperor Hsiian-tsung. Ko was also 
used by the royal family of the T‘ang dynasty to refer to oneself before the son. 


Ch‘éng lwei lu, 1.15: states: YELP DA AR Shia ae A eT oO BW 
BABE EP, Be CARE an. [Supply fu] 


5° EF is defined in the Shuo wén as “to sing,” or “a song.” 
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Yeh 4B is a vocative used from the sixth century A.D. on; © 
it is also written 4. Tieh 4, which may be a later variant 
pronunciation of t'‘o ,°* a dialectical form of western Hupeh of 
about the same period, is now a common vocative. Pa pa is al- 
most as commonly used as tieh; it first occurred in the Kuang Ya, 
which reads, “pa ...is father.” ** The Cheng tzii t‘ung considers 
pa a term of the southern aborigines,® and states that the ab- 
origines call their elders pa pa /\/\, or pa pa BB, and that the 
Chinese lexicographers added the classifier & to form @. On 
the other hand, pa is also considered a later variant pronunciation 
of fu &.° 

The dialectical difference, insofar as the evidence goes, seems 
to indicate that tieh is predominantly a northern usage,” and pa, 
a southern; ** but this explanation is by no means certain. 

The Kuang Yiin states that the people of Wu call father ché,°° 
but according to the 7“ung Ya father was called lao hsiang in 
Wu.” None of these terms seem to be in use today. The in- 


°° Yen shih chia hsiin BCT F¥, 4. 10b. . 
* Nan shih PREAH, 80.22: =F fT... Wem itie ... BB: 


Bu eA ele, HEY HEY HE. The original form is Jf, and Hf is a later form 
with classifier No. 88 added. For discussion cf. Kai yii ts‘ung k‘ao, $37.15; Héng yen lu, 
8.2; and Ch‘éng wei lu, 1. 15-16. 

° Ch‘ang-li chi SRACBAH, 23.140: PAP A, Hey... SFA) 
Wi RH. Cf. Shu p'o, 1.2b-8a, PFO BB. 

** Kuang ya: & ... ©4b, pronounced to. Nan shih RSL TR EPES, 52. 
1sb: FOIA, ACK: BRE, AE GERI) BA 
TKK, 4°) FF ZAC FL FR. HIF Sik O BS. #(Z- For discussion cf. Kai 


yi ts‘ung k‘ao, 37.15. 


oa Oak. 


° Chéng tzit t'ung: #& . The Miao and Yao tribes of southwest China still call father 
pa, or its slight variants. Cf. Miao fang pei lan iii Vii SE by Yen Ju-i fie Anh [1848 
se ed.] 8.6a, 9.2b, and 9.10a; Ling piao chi man Fa PERC by Liv Hsi-fan 
22\| 3} tae (1932, Shanghai, Commercial Press] 137. a 

° Cuéna Chén (Ch‘in shu chi, 1.1b) says that Fi EL Ani, FIOZHAE 
REEMO. TOFORBELE, MAE MBA Wes. 

°7 Kuang yiin: B, ALAMO. 

Chi Yin: %, (YW, CYB) RAMO. The Ch'éng wei lu, 1. 27a: 
also states that Rte RO Fh (6. Po {6 may be a different rendering of pa fz: 
7 Eo ( TE 4), RR ABFO . The modern pronunciation is the same of yeh ik: 

Tung ya FRaB, 19. 4b. 
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habitants of Fuchow call father lang pa BRE; this usage dates 
from the T‘ang period. Before that, lang alone also had the mean- 
ing of father; hence lang pa may be combination variant of 
lang and pa. In modern usage in that place, however, lang pa 
is always used in the referential and never in the vocative. 

Fu ch‘in 2" may be used as a literary vocative by the son 
in addressing his father, as in a letter. In this connection, ta jén 
KAA ™ and chi hsia HEF * must be appended, making the term 
fu ch‘in ta jén cht hsia, a stereotyped form of literary address. In 
addressing letters, ch‘t hsia is used for either parent, whereas ta 
jén may be appended to any term for relatives of higher genera- 
tions. Chi hsia is primarily a literary parent term; its literal 
meaning is “ like a child at your knees.” 

The father, in referring to himself before his children, may use 
nai kung J9%,"° nai wéng 74% and the more colloquial and 
modern terms a tieh, a pa, or lao tz #F. In certain localities 
lao tzi may also be used for father in general.”* 

The depreciatory term is chia fu, or chia yen.” Yen literally 
means “the stern and respected one.” Chia chiin ® is also fairly 
common. Chia kung * is a rather uncommon old term. 

™ Hua yang chi, 1. 18a: ,hr . YE. , ez, ~ A 
OMI. AONE SIEA, atic ce Te ERE Biter ate, 

Shu I, 1.9b: FrAGHO RPT AB. Pei shih WRG, 85.40: (25) HBA 
eA, BRR. FRR BAPA . According to FEO [cited by Ch'éng 
wei lu, 1. 26a] EAL BRO © Bpth. 

78 Ch'in #8 means “ relative,” “ parent.” 

7 Fe J literally means “big man,” that is “senior.” It is frequently used alone 
as a vocative, e.g., Shih Chi #@RPERK, 41. 11b; ibid., FAALACK 8. 32a. 
oa WG He, 5.4b: ORAZ IE PUREO TH... HE: EP. AR 

"Han Shu PRBS AEG, 66.170: BEE BRIG, MBAR HK PE. TRL, 
ee BEAK, KHZ, F: HREM URES BS, 
B 


” LEI is somewhat equivalent to J72%. Nai J¥ is used in the sense of “ your.” 

78 Chéng tzi t'ung: s.v. fu, father. 

I Ching, 4.16a: HAA RAB, O OBL. Hsiao Ching Bay, 5. la: 
HBIREO . 

8° Shih shuo hsin yii, 1A. 8a: RA . Here the term chia chiin is used both as a 
complimentary and depreciatory term. [From this point in Dr. Féng’s article the 
editors have been forced to revert to their usual practice of providing only indispensable 
citations from the Chinese.] 

81 Chin shu 48.6b. Chia kung is no longer used in this sense; it is now used for 
mother’s father. 
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The complimentary term is tsun ta jen BAA. Tsun chiin,” 
tsun kung,®* tsun hou,** féng wéng, féng chiin,* in modern times 
are literary rather than vocative. 

K‘ao % is a posthumous term. In ancient literature it was also 
used for the living father, being synonymous with fu.** At present, 
however, it is primarily an epitaphicterm. At different periods k‘ao 
was used with various modifiers to express special circumstances. 
In the Chi Li of the Li Chi, huang k‘ao *' is used as a posthumous 
term for father, but in the Chi Fa of the same work it is used as a 
temple term for father’s father’s father.** Wang k‘ao is a temple 
term in the Zi Chi for father’s father in connection with sacri- 
fices,*® but during the T‘ang period it was occasionally used as a 
posthumous term for father.°° Huang k‘ao and wang k‘ao have 
been prohibited for common use since the Yiian dynasty, being 
reserved only for the imperial family.** Thereafter the term hsien 
k‘ao came into use as a universal epitaphic form.*? But this term 
sharply contradicts the old usage, since in the Li Chi, hsien k‘ao 
is used as a temple term for father’s father’s father’s father.® 

Fu chiin. 44% is another popular epitaphic term. Originally, 
i. e., in the Han dynasty, only those who had been governors (tai 


2 Shih shuo hsin yii, 2A.1a; Chin shu, 75.5a. Sometimes chiin chia tsun is used, 
e.g., Shih Shuo hsin yii, 2B. 34a. 

83 Chin Shu, 82. 1b; ibid., 92. 23b. 

84 Shih shuo hsin yii, 1A. 28b: BR. 

ms HB and $}3#4 were used originally for those who received titles through sons 
who had risen to high official positions. Later they became common complimentary 
terms. 

8° According to the Shuo Wén, k‘ao means “ old.” Thus it could be applied to any 
old man. Its application to mean father is a later development and its use as a 
posthumous term is a still later specialization. Cf. Ch‘in shu chi 1.5. 

87 Ti Chi, 5. 22a. 

** Ibid., 46. 8b-9a: FA. 

®° Ibid. 46.8-9: F-#. 

°° Ch‘ang-li chi 24. 10a. 

* This prohibition is best illustrated in the Yiian tien chang TCH , 1908 edition, 
81. 16a-b. 

°? The term hsien k‘ao 44% was used for father much earlier than the Yiian period, 
e.g., Shu Ching (K‘ang kao), 14.3a. It continued to be used down to the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D. for parents both living and dead. Hsien means “ great,” 
“ illustrious,” etc. Down to the Sung period, hsien is predominantly used in the 
posthumous sense. Cf. also the Chin Shih Li, 5. 55b. 

°° S48 % [Ch'in shu chi, 2.3a] rather bemoans such contradiction. 
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shou **F) could be called fu chiin by their sons, but since the 
T‘ang period the term has been used indiscriminately.* The 
ordinary posthumous terms are hsien fu ER, wang fu CX , hsien 
ta fu EKR, hsien chiin HA, hsien tzi FEF, hsien chiin tzi 7 
BF,” hsien kung X2%,°° etc. The complimentary posthumous 
terms are tsun hsien chiin B3E# and tsun fu BHF 2” 

The ancient temple term for father is ni #M.°° 


34. Mu # mother 

Mu, like fu, is primarily a standard term and is seldom used in 
the vocative. Other ancient alternative terms are yii * and wén,'° 
but these terms can be applied to any old woman. During the 
T‘ang period, niang tz *°* was used for mother but at the same 
time it was also used for any young woman. This usage seemed 
to be northern. Niang tzi is used in modern terminology some- 
times as a husband’s term for wife, sometimes for any young 


woman. 
The most peculiar variant of the term for mother is tz tzu 


hit which was used by the royalty of the Northern Ch‘i dy- 
nasty ; ‘°° tzaz being a term for older sister. According to the Shuo 


Wen, the people of Shu call mother chieh and the people of Huai 
nan call mother shé.%° The older form of chieh 4H, according to 
the Yi P%ten, is written HH. In the still of the Huai nan tzii, 
shé is used for mother and Kao Yu comments that it is a Chiang 
Huai practice.** The Shuo Wén also states that shih ## was used 


** Cf. Héng yen lu, 3.3b-5b; Ch‘éng wei lu, 1.21a-b. 

°° Hsien chiin and hsien tzi originally were terms used during the feudal period by 
the nobility in referring to their deceased fathers. They became common terms at 
about the end of the period. 

°° Hou Han Shu 93. 15a. °7 Ch‘ang-li chi 21. 6b. 

°§ Tso Chuan $2.4b. Ni means “near,” “closer,” i.e., the father is nearer than 
the father’s father, etc. It is the same as WE. Cf. also Shu Ching 10. 11a. 

°° tts, Shuo wén; Hsin Shu 3. 1b. 

100 8 | Shuo wén; Kuang ya; Han fei tzi 10b. Also read ao. 

104 HAF, Shu I, 1.9b-10a; for its uses during the various periods, cf. Kai yii ts‘ung 
kao, 38. la-3a. 

102 Pei Chi shu 9. 4a. 

103 Hsij Shén seems to consider jit a variant of 4. 

104 Huai nan tz 16.12a-b. Chiang Huai is the area between the Yangtze and 
Huai Rivers. 
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for mother in Chiang Huai. Kuo P‘o (267-324 A.D.) said that 
the people of Chiang Tung’ called mother shih T¥, also pro- 
nounced chih, or ch‘ih. Shé, shih, chih and ch‘th all seem to have 
been derived from the same root and probably represent variants 
of chieh.°° Apparently, from the third century B.C. to the 
fourth century A.D., chieh, with its variant forms, was a very 
prevalent vocative for mother throughout the Yangtze valley. 
Even down to the thirteenth century A.D. mother was some- 
times called chieh chieh.’ On the other hand, from Han to Tang 
times chia chia was frequently used for mother and might be 
another variant transcription of chieh chieh.2* 

Perhaps due to the close similarity of these two sounds—tzi 
and chieh—and to the vagaries of transcription, for a time tzu 
was used for chieh. Tzti, being the older and more literary term, 
triumphed over chieh, and the latter lost its original meaning and 
acquired the meaning of older sister, like tzu. This seems the only 
reasonable explanation, and, if true, means that we have here an 
exact parallel with hsiwng and ko, as discussed above. Apparently, 
no marital relations are involved. 

The universal modern vocative is ma #% or ma ma” Niang 


$8,"° or niang niang, are also very commonly used in many 
localities. The Kuang Yiin says that the people of Ch‘u called 
mother ni." The Chi Yiin states that the people of Ch‘i called 
mother mi,’’* and the people of Wu called mother mi.* Ni and 


1°© Chiang Tung is a vague geographical term, approximately the lower Yangtze delta. 

29° According to Cuina Chén (Ch‘in shu chi, 1.6b) the ancient pronunciation of 
chiech {| andjit shé was about the same and both were in the rhymes 44, R, 
A which are very close. Hence he considers shé to be a dialectical variant of chieh. 

2°7 Ssii_ch‘ao wén chien lu DQ RNB RGR CAB. by Yeu Shao-wéng EAH, 
ca, 1220 A.D. [40#SAVERE edition] 16a. 

198 Pei Ch'i shu 12. 8b: FIK- 

2° But cf. Hsi shang fu t‘an RE_L J RR. by Yu Yen ATR (FFE E edition] 
1. 2a. 

74° As explained before, niang can be used in various designations sometimes over- 
riding generations. Used as a vocative for mother, it was first noticed during the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. Nan Shih 44. 5a-b; Pei Shih 64. 13b-14a. 

111 $B cf. Ch'in shu chi, 1.6. Ch‘u 48 is the ancient term for the middle Yangtze 
valley and at present approximately the modern Hupeh and Hunan provinces. 

og i. Cf. also the Yii p‘ien. Ch‘i is the old name for the modern province of 


Shantung. 
ae Hk. Wu is the ancient name for roughly the southern part of Kiangsu province. 
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mi may be early dialectical variants of ma. The Miao, Yao and 
Tung tribes of Southwest China still call mother mi or ma." 
Whether the aboriginal terms influenced the Chinese, or vice 
versa, or whether they both have been derived from a common 
earlier form, we at present have no way to determine. Certainly 
ma is only a slightly differing version of mu.’® 

Mu ch‘in t£%1 is sometimes used as a vocative, but more com- 
monly in addressing one’s mother in a letter; in the latter case, 
ta 7én and ch‘i hsia must be suffixed. 

The depreciatory term is chia mu,'* or chia tz‘t." Tz‘ii lite- 
rally means “ the affectionate one.” Tsun lao *** was used around 
the fifth century A. D., and chia fu jén was allowable during the 
Later Han times.’ 

Ling mu 4t4#,!*° ling tea 4P%, ling t'ang 4, and tsun t'ang 
"1 are the most common complimentary terms. T'sun shang 
and tsun fu jén *** were used from the fifth to the eighth centuries 
A.D. At present tsun fu jén is used as a complimentary term for 
another’s wife. Tai fu j7én *** may be used for another’s mother 
when the father is dead. Anjén &A and kung jén 4A, originally 
terms for a titled woman, may be used loosely, if incorrectly, as 
complimentary terms. 

The posthumous term is pi,'*° as defined by the Shuo Wén. Yet 
this view is sometimes disputed, since in classical literature the 
term was often used indiscriminately for both living and dead 


114 Miao fang pei lan, op. cit., 8.6a, and 9.10a. Ling piao chi man, op. cit., 187. 

15 Ch'in shu chi, 1. 7a. 

1° Ven shih chia hsiin, 2.4b-5a. It seems that the prefixing of chia (house) to 
the terms of lineal ascendants to form depreciatory terms was not prevalent during 
Yen’s time. 

17 This is the opposite of the term chia yen, “the stern one,” for father. The 
mother is supposed to be affectionate and the father, stern. 

118 Sung Shu 91. 15a: 4%. 

1° Hou Han Shu 78.9a: HARA. 

120 Ts‘ai chung-lang chi 6.'7b. 

121 Ty shih-lung wén chi 10.10a. T‘ang ‘#f is derived from pei t‘ang db, a non- 
vocative, non-referential literary term for mother. Cf. T‘ung su pien, 18. 5a-5b. 

222 Sung shu 91.15a: 4%_k. 

128 Ch‘ang-li chi 29.3b: BRA. 

124 This was originally used for a titled woman, e.g., Han Shu 4. 12a-b: FHA. 

125 Ht. «The Erh Ya uses mu and pi synonymously. 


6 
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mother. The modern usage follows the interpretation of the Li 
Chi, that mu is used when the mother is living, and pi when she 
is dead.** Huang pi*** was an old sacrificial term but has been 
forbidden since the Yiian period. Hsien pi*** is exclusively an 
epitaphic term. 


35. Po fu fAX fob 

The old term in the Erh Ya and I Liis shih fu.®® In the Li Chi, 
po fu is sometimes used in place of shih fu. Po itself means 
oldest, e. g., an oldest brother may be called po hsiung, and an 
oldest sister, po tzu. Since the Wei and Chin periods, po alone 
has been used as a vocative for father’s older brother.*** From 
the Sung period down to modern times, po po has been the most 
prevalent vocative. The posthumous term is wang po U1A. T's‘ung 
hsiung ti mén chung ** is an old term used circa the fifth century 
A.D. but seldom heard today. 


36. Po mu 1At fobw 
Shih muis the old term used in the Erh Ya, I Li*** and Li Chi. 
Po mu is also used in the Li Chi.**® 


37. Shu fu MR fyb 
Circa the latter half of the first millennium B.C., chu fu,*** 
ts‘ung fu,'*" and yu fu*** were used for father’s brothers, both 


126 Ti Chi 5. 22b. 127 Ibid. 5. 22a. 

28 Wang shih chung chi 38a: #41 ©This is, perhaps, the first use of hsien pi, but 
it is used for the living mother. Now hsien pi is used exclusively as a corresponding 
term to hsien k‘ao. 

12° T Li 30.8b. Shih means “ generation.” That is, the father’s older brother is the 
one in the father’s “ generation” to succeed to the grandfather. 

28° Ti Chi 18.10a: ff. 

181 See p. 197, note 89. 

282 Yen shih chia hsiin 2. 6a: HL HPHFR. It literally means “within the gate 
of father’s brother’s sons,” a circumlocution for expressing a mournful situation. 

188 T Ti 30. 9b-10a. 

184 Ti Chi 18. 15a. 

185 Tbid., 43. 2b. 

18° Shih Ching 9C.2a: #§O© . Chu fu is a very vague term, literally “the fathers.” 

1877 Ti 31.17a: a © Fe if. Since father’s brother’s sons can be called ts‘ung fu 
k‘un ti, father’s brothers can be called ts‘ung fu. Pei shih 22.8. 

188 Ti Chi 8.4b-5a: 3f4©. Since brother’s sons can be called yu tzi, it is inferred 
that father’s brother can be called yu fu, “like father.” 
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older and younger. They are still used today as alternative terms 
but are primarily literary forms. TJ's‘ung fu, a contraction of 
ts‘ung tsu fu, was also used for father’s father’s brother’s sons. 

Shu fu also was used in another sense in early times. The 
father’s first younger brother was called chung fu, the second 
younger brother, shu fu, and the youngest, chi fu.'*® This usage 
was never common. Chi fu was also used for father’s younger 
brothers in general, not necessarily his youngest brother.’ 7's‘ung 
wéng is a relatively late and uncommon term.™* 

Since the third century A. D. shu, a shu, or shu shu have been 
used as common vocatives. 

Among the royal families of the Northern Ch‘i and T‘ang dy- 
nasties, father’s brothers were called a hsiung; this may be a 
family peculiarity. 

The depreciatory term is chia shu fu, or simply chia shu. Yen’s 
Family Instructions states that it is incorrect to use chia po for 
father’s older brother, since he is an elder of father and one dare 
not use chia.’*? This is somewhat over-rationalistic; chia po is 
the most common form today. The complimentary term for an- 
other’s father’s younger brother is hsien shu, or ling shu. 


The posthumous term is wang shu. Ts‘ung hsiung ti mén 
chung is an old term both for father’s older and younger brothers. 


38. Shu mu #4 fy bw 

This is also the term used in the Erh Ya. Chi mu*** was used 
during the Han period, but rarely. The vocative shén*** dates 
from the Sung dynasty. This term is not found in the classical 
literature, and is thought to be a contraction of shih mu. In modern 
times shén shén, shén mu, or shén niang have been commonly 
used as vocatives. Another common usage is by prefixing her sib- 
name, or the numerical order of her husband, to ma. This also 
applies to 36. 


18° Shih Ming: BO. 

140 Shih chi 7. 1b; Ch‘ang-li Chi 23.9b; Han Yii refers to himself as chi fu. 
141 Tang chih yen, 3.1a: {EH - 

142 Ven shih chia hsiin 2. 5a. 

48 How Han Shu 118. 20a. 

144 Ming tao tsa chih, 13b: #. 
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39. Ku mu Sat f si 

“ Father’s sisters are ku,” defines the Erh Ya. Ku is also used 
in the J Li.**° 

The vocative for father’s unmarried sister is ku, or ku ku pre- 
fixed by her name or numerical order. When she is married, ku 
ma is the most prevalent form. 

Chia ku mu is sometimes used as a depreciatory term. Yen’s 
Family Instructions considered this usage incorrect, for when a 
woman was married out she was no longer a member of the 
family, so that chia could not be applied.** 


40. Ku fu #2 fsih 


Ku hsii**" and ku fu *** are used as alternative terms, mostly 
from the third to the sixth centuries A. D. 


41. T‘ang po fu 1A ffbs>f 

Erh Ya gives the term ts‘wng tsu fu for father’s father’s 
brother’s sons, both older and younger than father. By inference 
from other usages, ts‘wng tsu shih fu may be used for the former. 
Since the Han period, ts‘wng po, or ts‘ung po fu have been used.**° 


During the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. the term t‘ung t‘ang was 
introduced, since agnate relatives of the same paternal grand- 
father offer sacrifices in the same ancestral hall. T“ung tang lite- 
rally means “ the same hall.” During the T‘ang period the t‘ung 
was dropped and only t‘ang was used.’ Later the term was 
extended to other collateral lines. 


42. T‘ang po mu 1A w of 41 


As can be inferred from ts‘ung tsu fu and ts‘ung tsu shih fu, 
the older term would be ts‘wng tsu mu or ts‘ung tsu shih mu. 


457 Ti $1.16b-17a. Liana Ch‘ang-chii (Chéng wei lu, 8.13a-14b) considers ku 
tzii mei a term for father’s sister. As far as its use in the J Li is concerned, it should 
be interpreted as ku (father’s sister), and tzi% and mei (ego’s own sisters). The 
other instances which Liang cites in support of the use of ku tzu for father’s older 
sister, and ku mei for father’s younger sister, are very questionable. 

14° Yen shih chia hsiin 2. 5a. 

“47 Pei Ch'i Shu 18. 3b: Wf. 

148 San Kuo Chih 13.3a; Nan Shih 57. 14a. 

14° Chin Shu 80. la. 150 Cu‘ten Ta-hsin [Héng yen lu, 3. 9a-b]. 
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Since the Han period ts‘ung po mu or simply ts‘ung mu have 
been used. 


43. T‘ang shu fu #RR ffibs<f 

Compare 41. 7's‘ung tsu shu fu may, by inference, be the older 
term. Since the Han period ts‘ung shu or ts‘ung shu fu**' have 
been used as alternative terms. 

In the vocatives of 41 and 43 the modifier t‘ang is usually 
dropped, i.e., the vocatives of 35 and 37 may be applied here, 
respectively, modified by their names or numerical order. 


44, Tang shu mu ALE w of 43 


Ts‘ung tsu shu mu may be the older form. The later abbreviated 
form ts‘ung shu mu may be used alternatively with t‘ang shu mu. 
T‘ang shén is a vocative extension of shén. 


45. T’ang ku mu Shi ffbd 


The term in the Erh Ya is ts‘ung tsu ku, later abbreviated to 
ts‘ung ku.’ Ts‘ung and t‘ang are synonymous. The vocative for 
father’s sister may be used here, modified by her name or numeri- 
cal order. 


46. Tang ku fu #¢KR ffibdh 


The vocative for father’s sister’s husband may be used here, 
modified by his sibname. 


47. Tsai ts‘ung po fu FE#EIA ¢g of 25 or 27> f 

Tsu fu is the term used in the Erh Ya and I Li.** Tsu po fu 
may be used for this relation, but it can be applied to any male 
sib relative of the father’s generation older than father, from the 
fourth collateral line onward—-so it is a rather loose term. 


48. Tsai ts‘ung po mu FFE(A EE w of 47 


49. Tsai ts‘ung shu fu FREER s of 25 or 27 <f 
Tsu fu is used in the Erh Ya. Tsu shu*** and tsung shu* are 
later alternatives, but used rather loosely. In the vocatives of 47 
151 Sung Shu 52. 5a. 


252 Chin Shu 51. 2b. +84 Chin Shu 83. 1a. 
*° J Li 83. 6a: PR. 288 Yin hua lu, 2.2a: S24R. 
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and 49, tsai ts‘ung is usually dropped, leaving only po and shu 
modified by their names or numerical order. 


50. Tsai ts‘ung shu mu FREE w of 49. 

The vocatives of 36 and 38 may be applied to 48 and 50, 
respectively, modified by their sibnames or their husbands’ nu- 
merical order, or by both. 


51. Tsai ts‘ung ku mu FEW FE d of 25 or 27 
In the Erh Ya, tsu tsu ku eiNHH. In modern times, tsu ku 
&4&i has been used alternatively, but in a rather loose fashion. 


52. Tsai ts‘ung ku fu BER h of 51 


53. Ku piao po fu 44##21AR ffsis>f 

Chung wai chang jén*** was used during the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. During the Sung dynasty piao chang jén**’ and 
wai po fu*** were frequently used. Before the T‘ang period, chang 
jén was used as a polite term for any old man; but since then it 
has been used as a synonym for yo fu, wife’s father. 


54. Ku piao po mu S42 {AF w of 53 
Chang mu*** was used during the fifth and sixth centuries A. D., 
but is now used exclusively for wife’s mother. 


. Kupiao shufu #622 fisis<f 

. Kupiao shumu OOM wof 55 

. Kupiaokumu OO8#s# ffsid 

- Kupiaokufu OO#4s ffsidh 

. Chiu piao po fu BAR fmb s<f 
. Chiu piao po mu OO‘A# w of 59 


156 rbAhat XN ef. Yen shih chia hsiin 2.8b. Chung-wai is synonymous with 
chung-piao. 

181 Tai p‘ing kuang chi ALARA (1934, Peiping, 3A ed.) 148. 4a. 

5 Ch. FEL im PS BK (BB ERT JR ed.) 5a. 

159 Yen Shih Chia hsiin 2.8b. The use of wang -F mu and hsieh Hf mu is no 
longer intelligible. Perhaps their use is based on the most well-known sibnames of the 
time, Wang and Hsieh. 
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61. Chiu piao shu fu B#RRR fmbs<f 
62. Chiu piao shu mu COOL w of 61 
63. Chiu piaoku mu OOS fmbd 
64. Chiu piaokufu OO hoof 63 
65. I piao po fu AHA fmsis>f 
66. I piao po mu OOK w of 65 
67. I piao shu fu OCORR fmsis<f 
68. Ipiaoshumu OO EE h of 67 
69. I piao ku mu OO fm sid 
70. I piao ku fu OOMR w of 69 


The terms listed under 53 are applicable to 55, 58, 59, 61, 64, 
65, 67 and 70 respectively, during the period mentioned above. 
In ordinary modern usage the modifiers ku, chiw and 7 are usually 
omitted, so that terminologically these relatives are not distin- 
guished from one another. Conceptually, the exact relationship 


is always assumed. 


V. Generation of the speaker 


71. Pén shén 45 ego, a male. 


A female would use the same terms, except for those provided 
in Table IV and certain terms in Table III. 


72. Ch‘i ¥ wife 

Chi tzit © 3E-F is commonly used, but it may also mean “ wife 
and children.” In certain cases fu** is used synonymously with 
ch‘i, but it may be used to mean “ woman” in general. In kin- 
ship usage fu is principally used for the wives of those who are 
of lower generations and age status. 


*0° Jih Chih lu, 24. 5a. 
21 Ching, 1. 33a: Hf. 
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Fei*® is a very old term and so also is nei chu,'* but the latter 
is rather uncommon. Nei shé'* and ju jén** were commonly 
employed during the first half of the first millennium A.D. 
Shih, chia," and shih chia *** are also very old terms, but are 
still commonly employed as literary forms. 

Chieh fa*®’ and chung k‘uei*” are primarily literary terms. 
Chieh fa is applied only to the first marriage principal wife ; chung 
k‘uet is also used as a literary complimentary term. 

The wife, when speaking to the husband, calls herself ch‘ieh 
¥, “ your concubine ”; or, chi chou ch‘ieh2 These abject terms 
are seldom, if ever, used except in literature. During the feudal 
period, a noble woman could on formal occasions, call herself pei 
tzu,’ or hsiao tung,’™ according to rank. These terms are now 
entirely obsolete. Chiin fu*"* is a common form, but mostly 
used in poetry. 

The husband calls the wife hsien chi, or niang tz,‘ and, 
more anciently, hsi chiin.‘” These highly complimentary terms 
are rarely used in daily life, and are rather mere literary forms. 
Ch‘ing is a reciprocal term, i. e., used alike both by husband and 


162 4) Erh Ya; Shuo Wén; Shih Ming. Tso chuan 5.19a; Chan kuo ts‘é 3. 88a. Fei, 
as used before the Han period, is a term for “wife” in general. It is only during the 
Han period and since that fei is reserved for the wives of nobility and the Emperor’s 
secondary wives. Cf. Ch‘in shu chi, 2. 5b-6b. 

263 Tso Chuan 42.9b: Aj =e. Nei chu literally means “ inside lord.” 

10 Bk GH: GAG LPR IAAT (Vii t'ai hsin yung chi, 1.18a): AY &. 

265 Chiang Wén-t‘ung chih 1.1b: fA. Ju jén was originally a term for titled 
women during the feudal period, e.g., Li Chi 5.11b. It became a common term for 
wife during the third and fourth centuries A.D. Since then, it has reverted to its old 
connotation. 

166 7 i 6.8b: Sf. Li Chi 28. 20b. 

167 Shih Ching 7B. 5b: 42-F-7 HER. Tso chuan 14. 10b. 

28 Shih Ching 4A. 6b: SFR. 

°° Wén Hsiian, 29.14b: #43. 

279 I Ching 4.17a: FP ffi. Chung k‘uei literally means “the family larder” and is 
used metaphorically. 

* Shih Chi 8.4a: F€%qP BE; i.e., a female with broom and dust-basket ready to 


serve. 
172 Tso Chun 15. 2a: HAF. 
78 Tun Yii, 16.10a: sv; Li Chi 5. 12a. 
1% Shih Ching 13B.6a: #4 hip. 17 Pei Ch'i Shu 39. 5a: AA-F-. 
176 IBF3E literally “ virtuous wife.” 177 Han Shu 65.5a: $F. 
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wife, and is now a predominately literary form of address. Hus- 
band and wife may call each other by name, or they may use no 
term at all and just refer to each other as “you,” “he,” and 
“she.” After issue, teknonymy is the most common practice. 

The depreciatory term is nei.” Nei tzi AF, nei jén AA 
and pi nei WAI are its derivatives. Cho ching *" and shih jén ** 
are more literary. The above terms are used mostly in refined 
society. Chia li*®* and hsiang li*** are vulgar terms. Hun chia,'** 
hun shé,'** lao p‘o,'®* and chia chu p‘o *** are vulgar and dialectical 
forms used mostly in the referential, and are not necessarily 
depreciatory. 

The complimentary term is fu jén KA, originally a term for 
the wife of a man of rank. More intimately, sao fu jén WKA 
may be used. 7“ai t‘ai is more colloquial.’*’ Ling shih *** and ling 
chi** are literary in nature. In ancient times nei tzii**° was 
used as a complimentary term, but is now exclusively used as a 


278 Tt is also a general term used for wife and concubine together, e.g., Tso Chuan 
14.18b. Cf. Héng yen lu, 3.9b-10a and Ch‘éng wei lu, 5.12b-13b. 

179 HLF] is derived from the FG At of Méng Kuang WIE, wife of Liang 
Hung 32% of the Later Han dynasty. The variants are shan ching |lJ}J, ching fu 
HF and ching jén FHA. 

18° Shih Ching 2C. 6a: 38 A. 

181 Tn the home.” Cf. Yao K‘uan $k #{?-1161 A.D. POYRBas, BAN IR 
ed., 2. 19b. 

182 $6f FA, “in the country.” Nan Shih 64.16a: ABBE PRB, A: FRA 
BATE BAER FSR EB. 

288 Nan Tang chin shih FARE UEAF of Cuina Wén-pao BRAC F¥, 953-1013 A. D. 
(FE RRA ed] Sa-4b: HEB; also Liang ch‘i i kao SLEh ths, RLS of Yu 
Mou Zé 1127-1194 A.D., (SRW KET ed] YER, ub. 

184 Titi @ is a variant of hun-chia. 

ane UE “old woman.” Cf. Ch‘éng wei lu, 5.10a. This is the most common 
modern term. . 

186 Héng yen lu, 3.13b-14a: 5 18. 

287 Ho Liang-chiin {PJ f2 #2, Sst yu chai ts‘ung shuo DO AC FEE He ASK 
ed.] 6.52b-58a: 7K. Cf. also T’wng su pien, 18.8a. During the Ming period, 
t‘ai t‘ai was a term for the wives of officials of the FP 7R rank and higher. 

188 

18° Shih Ching 20B, 8b: 4PZE. 

199 Yen tzti ch‘un ch‘iu, 6. 9a: A+. Nei tzi was used during the feudal period 
as a term for the wife of ministers of the feudal lords, e. g., Li Chi 44. 16a, and Shih 
ming. Hence it is sometimes used as a complimentary term. 
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depreciatory term. K‘ang li’ is a literary form used to refer to 
another’s wife, and, more commonly, to refer to both husband and 
wife as hsien kang li. 

Pin ** and ling jén *** are posthumous terms for wife. Té pei 
is a posthumous complimentary term. It is also used as a literary 
form for the wife in the case of an aged couple. 


73. Hsiung 3t ob 

The Erh Ya used hsiung to explain k‘un2* The two terms 
apparently were synonymous in ancient times. Kuo P‘o’s (276- 
324 A.D.) commentary on the Erh Ya states that the people of 
Chiang Tung called older brother k‘un. The Shuo Wén does not 
give the character “%, but gives the character #, and states that 
the Chou people used this term for older brother. ¥ is probably 
its original form and % and #, its variants. 5% is a later bor- 
rowed form.'* In the Shih Ching, only the Wang Féng (4A. 9a) 
uses the term k‘un, all others using hsiung. This fact is regarded 
as evidence that k‘un is a Chou term. 

In the J Zi all male paternal cousins of the same sibname of 
ego and within the 7a Kung degree of mourning are given as 
k‘un ti, and all male paternal cousins of the same sibname but 
beyond the 7a Kung degree of mourning, and all male cousins 
of different sibnames from ego are given as hsiung ti.'** This 
illustrates the intentional differentiation and standardization of 
the degrees of relationship adopted by the ritual books in employ- 
ing terms in other than their original connotation. Kun is 
entirely obsolete at present.’ 


2° Tso Chuan 27. 2b: Aye - 192 Ti; Chi 5.22b: HA. 

8 Chu tei nien pu Fe-f-F a by Wana Mu-hung = AEWE 1668-1764 A.D. 
(2 EE BA] 2A. 130: APA. 

2°* Ch‘éng wei lu, 5.14a: #ARC. 

18 Erh Ya: "HB. 

296 The Shuo wén lists the character F~ but not with the meaning “ older brother.” 


The Yii p‘ien gives % and states that it is the same as FE. Hvuane K‘an Sit 
[488-545 A. D.] says, that k‘un Fe means “ bright,” “ brilliant.” Out of reverence the 
older brother is called k'un (i SE3EHE, 6.2b-3a, FRE HF RE EY edition). This is 
rather a rationalization. 

1°87 Ch‘éng wei lu, 4. 2b. 

1°8 For a most complete and classical study of the difference between these characters, 


cf. Fb xs AB RESE by Tsana Yung pa /Af, 1767-1811, FERRE ICH [1930], 1. 
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The vocative is ko **° #F or ko ko a euphonic duplication. Ko, 
as given in the Shuo Wén, does not mean older brother at all; 
it means “to sing,” or “a song.” Ko was first used from the 
sixth to the eighth centuries A. D., to mean father and then in 
the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. it became a vocative for 
older brother.” 

According to the Fang Yén, the people of Chin and Yang 
called older brother po or p‘o.*" The Shih Ming says that the 
people of Ch‘ing and Hsii used the term huang %t. Until the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries A. D. the peoples of the 
lower Yangtze delta still called older brother 3 huang2 Vi and 

are pronounced about the same. The ancient pronunciation 
of hsiung 54 may have been huang BL, as the two characters are 
often used interchangeably." The Pai hu t‘ung uses ¥t to explain 


wh. 


74. Sao #8 obw 

The Erh Ya reads, “ Woman calls older brother’s wife sao,” 
but it does not give the man’s term. Whether or not sao was 
exclusively a woman’s term we have no means of knowing. The 


Shuo Wén defines sao as “ older brother’s wife” but does not 
specify man or woman; it was most probably a term for both 
man and woman.” 


75. Ti®yb 

The younger brother, when speaking to the older brother or 
sister, calls himself pi ti,2° or hsiao ti.2°° The older brother or 
sister calls the younger brother hsien ti." These were old usages; 
at present simply ti is used. 


19° Kuang yiin. 

2° Kai yii ts‘ung k‘ao, 37. 25b. 

201 Fang Yen, 10.4a: ft. Its pronunciation is very uncertain. 

2°2 Ven pei tsa chih BRACHERG. by Lu Yu BEX, ca. 1330 A. D. (FRA ¢, edition] 
49a. 

208 Shih Ching, 3A. 7a; ibid., 18B.1a; Han shu, 76.6a, with Yen Shih-ku’s note. 

24 For example, Chan kuo ts‘é 3. 6a. 

oer we BRR he chih 29.26a (commentary): jal. 

An 


2°7 Shih Chi 86. 9a: Ee. 
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Chia ti®°® was used as a depreciative from the third to the 
eighth centuries A. D. It is now incorrect to use this term. The 
present term is shé ti, and the complimentary term, ling ti or 
hsien ti. 

76. Tifu #% y bw 

Ti hsi #48 is an alternative term. Fu and hsi are synonymous 
in relationship terminology. The older brother usually avoids the 
younger brother’s wife, and vice versa. Conversation can be only 
formal, and a proper distance must be maintained. 


77. Tzi  osi 

Tzu is now used chiefly in standard and literary contexts. It 
may be doubled as tzi tzi. The universal vocative is chieh or 
chieh chieh. Compare 34 for changes of chieh. Chieh may also 
be used for any young woman, e. g., hsiao chieh, which is equiva- 
lent to “ Miss.” . 

Hsii ?°® was an ancient term for older sister, used in the state 
of Ch‘u; shao **° was used in Chi. Méng *** was an old term for 
father’s concubine’s daughter older than father’s principal wife’s 
daughter. Later, in certain regions, it was used to mean older 
sister in general.”’* Nii hsiung *** may be used as a literary alterna- 
tive for tzi. 


78. Tza fu MX osih 


The term in the Erh Ya is shéng—a reflection of cross-cousin 
marriage. T'zt chang and tzi hsii** are modern alternatives. 
Chieh fu is nore colloquial. Teknonymy is the most common 
practice as regards the vocative. If there is no child, brother 
terms are usually used. 

The Erh Ya says that sisters call each other’s husband ssi,7*° 
“ private ”; this is considered evidence of the sororate. It has 


°°8 Ts‘ao tzit chien chi $e RAWAFR, 1. 5b; T'ang shu 162. 22b. 

"°° Li Sao [Wén Hsiian, 82. 9b]: 1A; also Shuo Wén. 

22° Kuang yiin: 

*11 Tso chuan 2.2a: wh. 

*12 Fang yen, 12. 1a. 218 Shuo wén: i. 

214 Hou Han Shu 49.12b: ©; Chin Shu 39.8a-b. [No. 18 on p. 150] 

15 F). Shih Ching 3B.9a. The Shih ming gives the traditional, but rationalistic, 
explanation. 





\ 
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long been obsolete. In modern times, brother and sister use the 
same term. 


79. Mei # y si 

Ti *** is said to be a woman’s term for younger sister but this 
is by no means certain. During the feudal period ti had a special 
connotation in connection with the yin marriage. Nii ti?’ is a 
literary alternative term for mei. The Shuo Wén states that the 
people of Ch‘u called younger sister wei,”"* which may be a variant 
of mei. 

The depreciatory term chia tzi is used for older sister, and 
shé mei for younger sister. This use of these terms is continued 
even after the sisters are married, although theoretically this 
should not be done. 


80. Mei fu #X ysih 

In the Erh Ya the term is shéng—a reflection of cross-cousin 
marriage. The Erh Ya also says that sisters call one another’s 
husbands ssii—a supposed reflection of the sororate. Mei chang 
and mei hsii are modern alternatives. For other usages, compare 
78. 


81. T‘ang hsiung #5U fbs>e 

Ts‘ung fu k‘un ti is the term in the Erh Ya and I Li” for the 
first male paternal cousins. Later it was abbreviated to ts‘ung 
hsiung **° for the father’s brother’s sons older than speaker, and 
ts‘ung ti *** for those younger than the speaker. Kung k‘un ti 
was used in the Shih Chi.” During the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. t‘ung t‘ang was substituted for ts‘ung, e.g., t’ung tang 
hsiung and t‘ung t‘ang ti. During the latter part of the Tang 


*16 Shih Ming: 4. This interpretation is followed by Cuina Chén in his Ch‘ao 
ching ch‘ao wén chi, 1.17b-18a. This view is hardly justifiable, however, on the 
basis of the Erh Ya’s use of mei and ti. The former is used both by man and woman; 
the latter, in reference to the yin custom of the feudal period, refers to younger 
sisters who have married the same man. Thus ti can also be applied to husband’s 
younger brother’s wife, as in the Erh Ya. 

17 Shuo wén: He HH. 

718 $2. Cf. also Kung-yang chuan 4. 7b. 

219 T Ti $1.17. 21 San kuo chih 8. 1a. 

220 Tiang Shu $1. 1a. 222 Shih Chi 49.6a: J. 
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dynasty the t‘ung was dropped, only t‘ang hsiung and t‘ang ti 
being used. Tang and ts‘ung can still be used alternatively. 

82. Tang sao #8 w of 81 

83. T‘ang ti F#fbs<e 

84. T‘ang ti fu 26% w of 83 


85. Tang tzi *%i fbd>de 

The older term is ts‘ung fu tzi mei for father’s brother’s 
daughters, both older and younger than speaker. The develop- 
ment is exactly parallel with that of 81, t‘ang hsiung. 


86. T‘ang tzii fu OOX hoof 85 
87. T‘ang mei *#%H fbd<e 
88. T‘ang mei fu OOX h of 87 


89. Tsai ts‘ung hsiung BEX ffibss>e 

The older term is ts‘ung tsu k‘un ti, as used in the Erh Ya and 
the I Li.?** Tsai ts‘ung was substituted later. 7’sai means “ once 
again ” or “ a second time.” 7's‘ung is synonymous with the later 
term t‘ang, which indicates the second collateral line. Hence tsai 
ts‘ung indicated the third collateral line. 


90. Tsai ts‘ung sao FE#EH® w of 89 

91. Tsai ts‘ung ti HEH fibss<e 

92. Tsai ts‘ung ti fu BREAK w of 91 
93. Tsai ts‘ung tzi tH ffbsd>de 
94. Tsai ts‘ung tzii fu BERK h of 93 
95. Tsai ts‘ung mei HEH ffibsd<e 
96. Tsai ts‘ung mei fu BERK h of 95 


97. Tsu hsiung KI fffbsss>de 
The alternative and more exact term is san ts‘ung hsiung = 


#237 Ti 33. 1b: jill. 
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yi. San means “ third,” and ts‘ung signifies second collateral. 
Hence san ts‘ung means the fourth collateral line, since ts‘ung be- 
gins the count from the second collateral line. This principle can 
be extended and the terms formed, e. g., ssi ts‘ung, wu ts‘ung, 
liu ts‘ung, indicating the fifth, sixth, seventh collateral lines, 
respectively. 7'su KK is a vague term applied to all sib relatives 
from the fourth collateral line and beyond, without further dis- 
crimination. T'sung hsiwng *** is a modern alternative. Tsung 7 
is in a certain sense synonymous with tsu #&. Ts‘ung tséng tsu 
k‘un ti **® was used during the Han period; it is a rather clumsy 
device involving the enumeration of ancestors. 

Ch'in t‘ung hsing 7° is the term given in the Erh Ya for male 
paternal cousins of the same sibname, of the fifth collateral line. 
It is obsolete now; generally tsu hsiung ti is used, or, more exactly, 
sstt ts‘ung hsiung ti. 


98. Tsu sao HRY w of 97 


99. Tsuti RH fffbsss<e 
100. Tsu ti fu KK w of 99 


101. Tsu tzu fe fffbssd>de 
102. Tsu tzii fu FRREK h of 101 
103. Tsu mei RH ffibssd<e 


104. Tsu mei fu BH h of 103 

The vocatives for brothers and sisters, brothers’ wives and 
sisters’ husbands can be correspondingly applied to 81-104, in- 
dividualized by their names, numerical order, or sibnames. De- 
preciatory and complimentary forms can be formed in the regular 
way. 


105. Ku piao hsiung 44223 f sis>e 
The old term in the Erh Ya is shéng—a reflection of cross- 


— 44 is just as indefinite as tsw hsiung, and can be applied to any older sib- 
brother from the fourth collateral line and beyond. But tsung hsiung was used during 
the feudal period by younger brothers to refer to the primogenitary eldest brother. 
Li Chi 19. 10b-11a. 

225 Hsin Shu 8. 6a-b. 220 35 Fal ek. 
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cousin marriage. During the Han period wai hsiung ti *" and 
ts‘ung nei hsiung ti*** were used for both the older and the 
younger. The term piao also dates from this period. Shéng, wai 
hsiung ti and ts‘ung nei hsiung ti are all obsolete now. 

In the vocative ku is always dropped, ieaving only piao hsiung 
or piao ko. Piao hsiung is more literary and formal, piao ko is 
strictly vocative. In certain localities lao piao 4% is used. 


106. Ku piao sao #2242 w of 105 
Vocative piao sao. 

107. Ku piao ti 2% fsis<e 

108. Ku piao ti fu OOF w of 107 


109. Ku piao tzi OOW fsid<e 
Vocative piao chieh. 


110. Ku piao tzi fu OOM h of 109 

111. Ku piao mei OO# f sid<e 

112. Ku piao mei fu OO#X h of 111 

113. Tang ku piao hsiung “£94#25U ffsiss>e 
114. T‘ang ku piao sao OOM w of 113 

115. T‘ang ku piao ti OO## ff siss<e 

116. T‘ang ku piao ti fu OOO#4# w of 115 
117. T‘ang ku piao tzi OOO* ffsisd>e 
118. T‘ang ku piao tzii fu OOOMK h of 117 
119. T‘ang ku piao mei OOOK ff sisd<e 


120. T‘ang ku piao mei fu OOO# h of 119 

Terms 113-120 may also be applied to the children of father’s 
father’s brother’s daughter. This is by inference only; no docu- 
mentary usage has been noted. 


227 T Li 33. 9b. 28 Wén Hsiian, 25. 1a. 
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VI. Generation of the son 


121. Tzi ¥ son 

Tzu, in ancient times, was used to mean child, either male or 
female. Thus it was often compounded with other elements to 
signify son, e.g., chang fu tzi2*° Erh?*° is synonymous with tzi; 
it is now used mostly as a diminutive, with no sex connotation, 
so that it has to be combined with other elements to express son, 
as in the modern term érh tzi."** Hsi**? is an old term for son, 
but also has the indefinite meaning of child; consequently, the 
forms hsi nan *** for son and hsi nii for daughters are used. Sst 
il *°* means “ descendant,” and is also used for son. During the 
feudal period ssi tzi **° referred to the eldest succeeding son, but 
in modern terminology is used for the adopted son. Hsing,”** in 
ancient times, may be used for son but it may mean any descend- 
ant, being synonymous with shéng,”*" “ to bear.” Nw *** is another 


old term. 
Ku and ni **® were uncommon old, perhaps local, terms for son. 


Tsai ¥i**° and tsai FA *** are modern dialectical forms, apparently 


derivatives from tzi. FA may also be pronounced chien?” 


T zit can be combined with various modifiers to express the more 


229 Shih Chi 67. 19a-b: KF; literally, “ male child.” 

8° Kuang ya: if, 

°91 Shih Chi 52. 2a. 

332 Fi, means “to reproduce,” or “to bear.” Hence it is used both for male and 
female children. See note 2338, and p. 239, note 255. 

*83 T's‘ao tzti-chien chi 8.1. 

284 Shu Ching 4. 7a. 

285 Ti Chi 4. 5a. 

28° Shih Ching 1C. 7a: #E; and Tso Chuan 42. 32a. 

*87 Since the ancient pronunciation of hsing is about the same as 4, they are used 
interchangeably. Shih Ching 20D. 7b. 

*88 Shih Ching 9B.10b: AF. 

*°° Kuang Ya: $y, A. Ct. EAT, HERR. OB. 4. 

4° Fang Yen, 10. 1b. 

°*1 Chéng tzii t‘ung, s.v. 

**2 Cué=na Chén (Ch‘in shu chi, 2.12b) says that the Chi Yiin gives the pronuncia- 
tion FLUFF). This is incorrect and probably a confusion with #. But chien may 
be a T‘ang pronunciation, e.g., in Hua yang chi, 1.18a. However, at present the 
character is pronounced differently in different localities. In Fukien, it is pronounced 
“chan,” in Chekiang and Kiangsu, “lan,” and in Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Hupeh and 
Hunan, “ tsai.” 
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exact and complicated relationships of sonship resulting from 
ancestor worship, inheritance, concubinage, divorce and remar- 
riage, adoption, etc. 

The son, in speaking to the father, calls himself nan 3, “a 
male issue.” Erh tzi 54 is more vocative, and nan is principally 
a literary form of address. During the mourning period the son 
refers to himself as ku tzi,** ai tzii,*** ku ai tzii,*** pu hsiao nan,?** 
or chi jén2** 

The father calls the son érh tzi both in the vocative and in 
writing. In speaking, usually only the name is used. In writing, 
the relationship term is used together with the name, as “ érh tzii 
so and so.” This rule applies to relatives of all descending 
generations. 

The complimentary term is ling lang.*** Other combinations 
are lang chiin,**® or hsien lang.’ Hsien tzii,” ling tzt,? and 
ling ssi *** are alternative terms, somewhat more literary. Kung 
tzi *** was originally a term for the sons of the feudal nobility 
and later for the sons of men of high official positions. But now 
it has become a general complimentary term almost as prevalent 
as ling lang. Another very common, rather vulgar, term is shao 
yéh “7%, which also originally referred to the son of a man of 
rank or of an official, e. g., as used by the servants in referring to 
the master’s son. 

The depreciatory term is hsiao tzt, or hsiao érh. More vulgarly 


=, * orphaned son,” used when mourning for the father when the mother 
is living. 

244 $3, “grieving son,” used when mourning for the mother when the father is 
chung-piao. 

*45 This is used in mourning for either parent when both of them are dead. The 
differentiation began during the T‘ang dynasty. Cf. Kai yii ts‘ung k‘ao, 37. 8a-9b. 

24° AN 2% JA“ unfilial son.” 

*7 Shih Ching 7B. 3b: #RA. 

48 A is originally a title of office. During the Han period, high officials could 
appoint their sons lang. Thus lang became a complimentary term. Cf. Ch‘éng wei lu, 
6. 3a. 

4° Vii t'ai hsin yung chi, 1.18b. 

250 FAC hii, Ssit pu ts‘ung kan ed., 10. 17a. 

251 Wei Wu-ti chih 48a-b. 258 Mo Chi, 2.12b. 

252 Nan Shih 59. 6a. °54 Shih Shing 1C. 6b; ibid. 13A. 5a. 
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hsiao ch‘iian KR, “a little dog.” Chien hsi*** and jo hsi*** are 
obsolete literary terms. 


122. Tzii fu FH sw 

Hsi fu 488% is a more colloquial term. Hsi 48 was originally 
written .&, which means “son” or “ child.” During the Sung 
period the female classifier was added, forming 48.2°7 Thus it 
became a distinct term for daughter-in-law. Hsi fu may be used 
for the wives of all the relatives of descending generations. 

Son’s wife is usually addressed with this name by her parents- 
in-law. The father-in-law sees her only on formal occasions, and 
usually maintains a proper distance. When the daughter-in-law 
gets older and has children, the parents-in-law may even use the 
grandchildren’s term in referring to her—extreme extension of 
teknonymy. 


123. Nii & daughter 

Nii tz tz *** and fu jén tzi *°° are used in the Li Chi and I Li 
for daughter, in distinction to chang fu tzt for male child. Ying ?°° 
is said to have been an ancient term for daughter, but this is by 
no means certain. 

Ni érh is more colloquial. It is used both by parents and 
daughter, and is a general term as well. When the daughter writes 
to her parents only nii is used in referring to herself. 

The complimentary terms are ling yiian,™ ling ai?” nii kung 
tzii KAF and, more colloquially, ch‘ien chin ** and hsiao chieh 2% 
Yi ni *** was used during the feudal period, but is no longer used 


255 Shih Chi 43.32b: fi&B.. 

°5° Nan Shih 46.10a: 43. *°8 J Li $1.16b-17a. Li Chi 2.13b. 

57 Cf. Ch‘éng wei lu, 8. 17b-18a. 2597 Ti 32. 4a. 

*°° Vii p‘ien: JA. It is usually a term for infant. 

“ AYE yiian is a term for a beautiful girl and ling yiian is probably derived from 
Shih Ching, 3A. 5a. 

202 4} 3, your beloved one. 

208 =F- 4, “a thousand taels of gold,” that is precious. Yin p‘ao sui pi Se BU 
4, by Tsao Mou-chien BY FffE (C.K HA edition] 8a. 

264 ,|\4f] was used during the Sung period as a term for young maid servants, or 
prostitutes. Cf. Kai yii ts‘ung k‘ao, 38.12. At present it is used as a complimentary 
term for the daughter of another and for any young woman. 


2°5 Ti Chi, 49.3a: EE. 
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in this sense. Hsiao niang tzi was commonly used during the 
T‘ang and Sung periods.” 

The depreciatory terms are hsiao nii, more vulgarly, hsiao ya 
t'ou A» tf SA, “little handmaid.” Hsi nii °°" is an old obsolete term, 
which could be used as a literary form. Chia tzii*** was admissible 
during the Han period, but was never used in this sense in later 
times and nowadays is used as a depreciatory term for older sister. 


124. Nii hsii X35 dh 


Mencius uses the term shéng. The Erh Ya uses the term hsii, 
which may also mean “husband ” in general.”*° Hsii is combined 
with a variety of qualifiers to signify daughter’s husband, e. g., 
tzit hsii,?” lang hsii, and hsii shéng.*"* Other alternative terms 
are nit fu? and pan tzi.2" Chiao k‘o,?* tung ch‘uang,” t‘an 
ch‘uang,’” k‘uai hsii, chia hsii,?"" and mi ch‘in* are mostly 
literary forms, used more or less in a complimentary way. 

Ch‘ing **° was originally a dialectical form (Shantung) for 
daughter’s husband, and later was commonly used as a literary 
term. The forms tsu pien 4 and p‘ing shih 4% are erroneous 
derivatives of ch‘ing.2*° Ch‘ing is also used to mean “ husband ” 
in general. Ch‘ing and hsii were originally complimentary terms 
for a man of ability. 


2°° Cf. Kai yii ts‘ung kao, 38. la. 

°°7 Shih Chi, 8.40: EA. 

*°° Yen shih chia hsiin, 2.5a: FRO. (No. 10, p. 149.] 

*°° Originally, it was a complimentary term for an able scholar. 

270 Shih Chi 89. 10a. 

* © = (Ch‘éng wei lu, 8.21b). [No. 14, p. 149.] 

72 Chin Shu 84. 8a. 

273 42 half son. Liu pin-k‘o wén chi, HAE, SEREINBEHEF- BC, 10.7. 

ad: KE literally, “delicate” or “graceful guest.” It is non-vocative and non- 


referential. 
gi Bok “the one who occupies the bed in the eastern chamber,” is based on the 


anecdote of = 3§>7, BRAKIBM, Chin Shu 80.1b. Cf. Shih ch‘ang t'an, 1. 3b. 


276 Bis] Hk. 
277 ER ©) and {© mean practically the same thing. Pei Shih 34. 16b-17a. 


278 Chiu T‘ang Shu 159. 7a: 3B Hs. 


27° Fang Yen 3.1a: {f5. 
280 Fang Yen, loc. cit., commentary. Kuang Ya, loc. cit. 
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The complimentary terms are ling hsii and ling t‘an. Ling t‘an 
is derived from t‘an ch‘uang, and is rather uncommon. 
Depreciatory term, hsiao hsii. 


125. Chih # bs 

The Erh Ya gives no term for brother’s son, man speaking. It 
is conjectured that brother’s sons (man speaking) could be called 
sons, tz. The Li Chi uses the term yu tzi, “like son,” *** but 
whether or not it is an established term is quite uncertain. Dur- 
ing the Han dynasty the term ts‘ung tz *** was commonly em- 
ployed, but more commonly the purely descriptive forms hsiung 
tzu and ti tz were used. There is evidence that brother’s sons 
were simply called tzi.’** 

Chih, as used in the Erh Ya, was a woman’s term for brother’s 
son. It is similarly used in the J Li (32.1b). The use of chih as 
a man’s term for brother’s son dates from the Chin period (265- 
420). This usage originated in north China and then became 
general.*** The woman’s term for brother’s son was then prefixed 
with nei, thus forming nei chih, in contra-distinction to chih. 

Chih nan is mostly a self-reference term. Yiian **° is a compli- 
mentary term, not commonly used. The common complimentary 
term is ling chih. 


126. Chih fu #247 bs w 
Chih hsi fu is more colloquial. As remarked above, hsi fu 
applies to the wives of all relatives of descending generations. 


127. Chih nii #& bd 
Chih as used in the Erh Ya and I Li is devoid of sex connota- 
tion, a feature characteristic of one of a pair of reciprocal terms. 


281 Ti Chi 8. 4a. 

282 Shih shuo hsin yii, 1A.21b (commentary): $E-F. 

283 Han shu 71.4a-b; Hou Han Shu 90B.18b: Tsai Yung refers to his father’s 
younger brother and himself as fu tzi. It also must be understood that whenever 
one is referring to well-known relationships, or in the vocative, the more inclusive 
terms fu tzi are usually used, otherwise the more exact terms. 

84 Ven shih chia hsiin 2. 7a. 

285 fi as a complimentary term was based on the uncle-nephew relationship of [yt #¥ 
and [it JaU. Cf. Shih shuo hsin yii, $A. 38a. 
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Ku and chih are conceptual reciprocals. When chih was trans- 
formed into a man’s term, it ceased to be reciprocal and the sex 
indicator was suffixed, e. g., chih nii for brother’s daughter. The 
inverted form nii chih may also be used. Yu nii and ts‘ung nii 
are the terms corresponding to yu tzu and ts‘ung tzu. Hsiung nii 
and ti nii are descriptive terms corresponding to hsiung tz and 
ti tei. 
128. Chih hsii #254 bdh 

I hsing *** is an uncommon ancient term, rarely understood 
today. Hsiung hsii, “ older brother’s hsii,” and ti hsii, “ younger 
brother’s Asi,” are descriptive alternatives. Chih nii hsii is more 
colloquial. 


129. Wai shéng #39 sis 

The Erh Ya gives the term ch‘u and, in a later passage, shéng. 
Ch‘u is probably an older term than shéng, since shéng, but not 
ch‘u, is used in the I Li.28" Wai shéng came into use during the 
Chin dynasty ; it is also written #4E.*** Chai hsiang ** is a term 
used, probably rarely, circa the first half of the first millennium 
A.D. 


130. Wai shéng fu 9-33%# sis w 
131. Wai shéng nii A22% sid 
132. Wai shéng hsii OO3# sidh 
133. T‘ang chih ## fbss 

134. T‘ang chih fu OOM fbssw 
135. T‘ang chih ni OOX fbsd 


——— 
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— 





























28° Tq tai li chi, 6.7a: Sew. 8771 Li $8. 9a. 
288 Shih shuo hsin yii, 3A.3a (commentary). 

280 te +H, “house site,” is of interesting origin. Chin shu 41.1a: Wei Shu was an 
orphan reared in his maternal grandmother’s home, the Ning family. When the 
Ning’s built a house, a geomancer prophecied that this house site, Chai hsiang, would 
have a daughter’s son who would be great. Wei Shu’s maternal grandmother con- 
sidered this prophecy had been fulfilled, when Wei Shu, although young, was brilliant 
and precocious. Wei Shu then said, “I will fulfill the prophecy of this good house 
site, chai hsiang.” Pei Chi Shu 29.2b; Shih ch‘ang t‘an, 1. 3a. 
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136. Tang chih hsii OO34 fbsdh 

137. Tang wai shéng #4 fbds 

138. T‘ang wai shéng fu OOM fbdsw 

139. T‘ang wai shéng ni OO#* fbdd 

140. T‘ang wai shéng hsii OO##44 fbddh 
141. Ku piao chih 442 f sis s 

142. Ku piao chih fu OOO%# w of 141 

143. Ku piao chih nii OOO f sisd 

144. Ku piao chih hsii OOO%# h of 143 

145. Ku piao wai shéng OOM f sids 

146. Ku piao wai shéng fu OOK w of 145 
147. Ku piao wai shéng nti OOOO f sidd 
148. Ku piao wai shéng hsii OOOO h of 147 
149. Tsai ts‘ung chih F¥(¢4E s of 89 or 91 


150. Tsai ts‘ung chih fu OOKEK w of 149 
151. Tsai ts‘ung chih nii COOx d of 89 or 91 
152. Tsai ts‘ung chih hsii OOOS# h of 151 
153. Tsu chih S&H s of 97 or 99 

154. Tsu chih fu OO## w of 153 

155. Tsu chih nti OO d of 97 or 99 

156. Tsu chih hsii OOS h of 155 


VII. Generation of the son’s son 


157. Sun # ss 
Tzi hsing **° is an old obsolete term. During the Chin period 


290 Shih Ching 1C. 7a; I Li 44.2b; Shih Chi 49. 2a. 
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wan shéng "42, “late born,” was used for son, likewise, hsiao wan 
shéng, “ little late born,” for son’s son.” Wén sun is a literary 
form derived from the Book of History; ** it originally referred 
to King Wén’s son’s son. Sun érh and sun tzu are more colloquial, 
érh and tzi% being diminutives. 

Chia sun ** was used as a depreciatory term during the Han 
period, but has never been used since and is now considered in- 
correct. The correct depreciatory term is hsiao sun. 

Swn may be combined with various modifiers to express the 
exact relationships, e. g., chang sun for the oldest son’s son, shih 
sun or ch‘éng chung sun*™* for the eldest son’s eldest son, who 
must carry the three years mourning obligations in his father’s 
place in the event that the father has died before the grandfather. 


158. Sun fu He ssw 
159. Sun nii #*K sd 


Sun, as in the J Li, may be used to mean grandchild or any 
descendant from the second descending generation and down. 
In modern usage sun nii is employed in contra-distinction to 
sun. The inverted form, nii sun, is also permissible. 


160. Sun hsii #5F sdh 

161. Wai sun 4% ds 

162. Wai sun fu OOM dsw 
163. Wai sun ni OO¥ dd 
164. Wai sun hsii OO#% ddh 


165. Chih sun 42% bss 


Ts‘ung sun is a term found in the Kuo Yii2 Yu sun? was 
occasionally used during the Tang period, and earlier, but is 
seldom used today, except as a literary form. 


2°1 Chin shu 69.%b; P‘ieh chi, 4. 2a. 
2°2 Shu Ching 17.35a: WHR. 

2°8 Yen shih chia hsiin 2. 5a. 2°5 Kuo yii 3. 7a. 

7 Li 30. 1%a: ARK BH. °°° Viian shih Chang-ch‘ing chi 54. 4b. 
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166. Chih sun fu OO bss w 

167. Chih sun ni OOX bsd 

168. Chih sun hsii OO% bs dh 

169. Wai chih sun MER bds 

170. Wai chih sun fu OOO## bd sw 
171. Wai chih sun ni OOOX bdd 
172. Wai chih sun hsii OOO4# bddh 


In local variations, chih wai sun REAR and t‘ang wai sun 
AG may be used for 169-172. 


173. Wai shéng sun M46 sis s 

The term in the Erh Ya is li sun MER, literally “ departing 
grandson.” Whether or not there is any significance in this term 
one cannot say. Other ancient alternative terms are ts‘ung sun 
shéng **" and mi sun.?** 


174. Wai shéng sun fu SMES TRS sis s w 


175. Wai shéng sun nii OOFR* sisd 

176. Wai shéng sun hsi OO##4% sis dh 

177. Tang chih sun #42 fbsss 

178. T‘ang chih sun fu OOOK# w of 177 

179. T‘ang chih sun ni OOO% fbssd 

180. T‘ang chih sun hsii OOO4 h of 179 
181. Ku piao chih sun 44232 fsisss 

182. Ku piao chih sun fu OQOOO## w of 181 
183. Ku piao chih sun ni OOOO fsissd 
184. Ku piao chih sun hsii OOOO4F h of 183 
185. Tsai ts‘ung chih sun FE#EEF s of 149 


°7 Tso Chuan 60. 20b. 2°8 Ibid 60.17b: 5. 
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186. Tsai ts‘ung chih sun fu OOOO%# w of 185 

187. Tsai ts‘ung chih sun ni QOOOX d of 149 

188. Tsai ts‘ung chih sun hsii OQOO4F h of 187 
189. Tsu sun KE s of 153 

190. Tsu sun fu OOK w of 189 

191. Tsu sun nii OOX d of 153 


192. Tsu sun hsii OO4F h of 191 
Tsu chih sun 1RXEF may be used in substitution for tsu swn in 
terms 189-192, but the chih is not necessary. 


VIII. Generation of the son’s son’s son 


193. Tséng sun fF sss 

According to old usages all descendants from the son’s son’s 
son and descending can be called tséng sun, or hsi sun2°** During 
the Han period érh sun was probably used synonymously with 
tséng sun.?”° 

Ch‘ung sun % is the modern colloquial term. 


194. Tséng sun fu BERK sss w 

195. Tséng sun ni BH ssd 

196. Tséng sun hsii OO4F ssdh 

197. Wai sun tséng sun HEH dss,orsds 

198. Wai sun tséng sun nti OOOO dsd, or sdd 
199. Tséng chih sun B¥EF bsss 

200. Tséng chih sun nti OOO bssd 


*°8aChiu T‘ang shu 160. 19b. 

°° Han Shu 2.2b. The interpretations of the term érh sun HF are quite 
divergent. Perhaps the interpretation of 4 is the more prevalent usage in the 
Han period but it by no means precludes its use in the other connotations. Cf. Hsiieh 
Lin 3. 10-11. 
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201. Wai shéng tséng sun WIEBE sisss 
202. Wai shéng tséng sun ni OOOO sissd 


IX. Generation of the son’s son’s son’s son 
203. Hsiian sun KH*” ssss 

204. Hsiian sun fu OO## ssssw 

205. Hsiian sun ni OOX sssd 

206. Hsiian sun hsii OOF sssdh 


The following terms are found in the Erh Ya; although of no 
practical use, they are given here because of their theoretical 
interest: 


207. Lai sun KH sssss 
208. K‘un sun RO ssssss 
209. Jéng sun 730 sssssss 
210. Yiin sun SO ssssssss 


CoONSANGUINEAL RELATIVES—TABLE II 


Relatives Through Mother 
I. Generation of the mother’s father’s father 
1. Wai tséng tsu fu #A MR mf 
In the Erh Ya the term is wai tséng wang fu OOF. 
2. Wai tséng tsu mu OOF m fm 
Wai tséng wang mu OO £4, as used in the Erh Ya. Vocatives 


of the above two terms vary locally; they are largely based on 
the vocatives of 3 and 4, with generation modifiers. 


II. Generation of the mother’s father 


3. Wai tsu fu Hi mf 
Wai tsu may be used alone. The term in the Erh Ya is wai 


809 Jih Chih lu, 5. 82b. 
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wang fu HER. Wai ta fu’ and wai wéng* are modern alterna- 
tives. The modern vocatives chia kung,’ also pronounced ka kung, 
and wai kung were used as early as the fifth century A. D. 


4. Wai tsu mu HE mm 


Wai wang mu is used in the Erh Ya. Wai p‘o* is the most 
common modern vocative; likewise common is chia p‘o, also 
pronounced ka p‘o. Chia mu* was used during the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. Since chia at that time meant “ mother,” 
chia mu meant mother’s mother. Chia mu is now used as a 
depreciatory term for mother. Liao liao® is a dialectical form 
used in certain parts of North China. 


5. Wai po tsu fu IMAM mfob 
6. Wai po tsu mu OOO mfobw 
7. Wai shu tsu fu RMR mfyb 


8. Wai shu tsu mu OOO mfybw 


Ku wai tsu mu may be used for the mother’s father’s sister, 
chiu wai tsu fu for the mother’s mother’s brother, and i wai tsu 
mu for the mother’s mother’s sister. These relationships are not 
maintained socially, but the terms show how they can be handled. 
Practically, there are many ways of solving this terminological 
problem, e. g., if the necessity for addressing these relatives should 
arise, one may adopt the terms of the mother’s brother’s son, who 
is the nearest relative of the same generation of ego on the mother’s 


side. 


*Chang Yu-shih wén chi RAGE BCH, collected works of Cuana Lei Here 
(1052-1112 A.D.), Ss pu ts‘ung k‘an edition, 17. 9b. 

? Yiian shih chang-ch‘ing chi 9. 5b. 

® Yen shih chia hsiin 2. 8a. 

* Jung chai sui pi, ssc pi 2. 1la. 

5 See note 3. 

® K‘ang-hsi tzi tien UR. Liao is also read lao, and is synonymous with ao. 
Yen Chih-t‘ui [Yen shih chia hsiin, 2.7%] says that during his time the uncultured 
people called mother’s parents by the same terms as father’s parents when the latter 
were all dead. 
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III. Generation of the mother 


9. Chiu fu 82 mb 

Or simply chiu, as used in the Erh Ya. Since in modern usage, 
chiu also means wife’s brother, the generation and sex indicator 
fu is necessary. Po chiu 148 may be used for the mother’s older 
brother, and shu chiu #4 for the younger brother. These terms 
are now mainly literary. The mother’s brothers and their family 
may be vaguely referred to as wai shih or wai chia.’ 

Vocatives are chiu chiu, a chiu, or chiu tieh. Chia chiu® was 
used as a depreciatory term during the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D., but is not used today and is considered incorrect. Ling 
chiu and tsun chiu are complimentary terms. 


10. Chiu mu BH mbw 
Chin ® is an old vocative used during the Sung period, and is 
now rather uncommon. The modern vocative is chiu ma. 


11. I mu RE msi 


In the Erh Ya and the I Li the term is ts‘ung mu. I originally 
meant “ wife’s sister.” The first use of 2 for mother’s sister is 


found in the Tso Chuan, the 23rd year (B.C. 550) of Duke 
Hsiang.’ This extension is attributed to the psychological simi- 
larity of these two relatives and to reverse teknonymy. Since the 
Han period i has entirely displaced the older term ts‘ung mu. I is 
also used for concubines—a usage attributed to the sororate. The 
inverted form mu i may also be used. 

Vocatives are a i or i ma. 


12. I fu RL msih 
I fu,” i chang jén,"* or i chang, were used during the first millen- 
nium A. D., but are uncommon today. 


7 Literally “outer family.” Chin Shu 41. 1a. 
® Shih shuo hsin yii, 3B. 32a. 
® Shu I, 1. 9b: Ke. Ming t‘ao tsa chih, 13b. 


2°07 Li 33. 2a. 
™ Tso Chuan 35. 18a. 12 Yen shih chia hsiin 3. 28a. 


18 Pei Shih 47. 7%b-8a. I chang jén is now used to mean wife’s mother’s sister’s 
husband. 
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13. T‘ang chiu fu #B8R mfbs 
Ts‘ung chiu is used in the Erh Ya and can still be used today, 
but more as a literary form. 


14. Tang chiu mu &BE w of 13 
15. T‘angi mu 2H mfbd 


16. T‘ang i fu #92 h of 15 


IV. Generation of the speaker 


17. Chiu piao hsiung B#IU mbs>de 

Shéng is the term in the Erh Ya—a reflection of cross-cousin 
marriage. Nei hsiung** was a substitute used during the Han 
period; later it became confused with wai hsiung,* a term for 
father’s sister’s son. Today these terms are not used with the 
same meanings. Nei hsiung is now used for the wife’s older 
brother, and wai hsiung for half brothers, by the same mother, 
older than ego. Chiu tzi** and chiw ti*" are purely descriptive 
terms which were used circa 500 A.D.; at present they both 
mean “ wife’s brothers.” 

Piao was first introduced during the latter part of the Han 
period, after cross-cousin marriage had long ceased to be prefer- 
ential. Piao, or chung piao,"* was first used for mother’s brother’s 
and father’s sister’s children, and later was extended to include 
mother’s sister’s children. 

In the vocative chiu is always dropped, leaving simply piao 
hsiung or piao ko, and, in certain localities, lao piao. 


18. Chiu piao sao 22H2 w of 17 
19. Chiu piao ti OO# mbs<e 
20. Chiu piao ti fu OOM w of 19 
21. Chiu piao tzi OOM mbd>de 
22. Chiu piao tzii fu OOM h of 21 
«7 Li 88. 10a. °° Chin Shu 84. 8b. 


18 Sung shu 93. 4b-5a. 17 Ch‘ang-li Chi $2. %b. 
18 San kuo chih 11.20. Chung giao is equivalent to nei wai. 
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23. Chiu piao mei OOK mbd<e 
24. Chiu piao mei fu OOKRX h of 23 


25. I piao hsiung #WHIL msisde 

Ts‘ung mu k‘un ti is used in the Erh Ya and I Li (33.9a). I 
hsiung ti was used during the last few centuries of the first millen- 
nium B. C. and approximately the first half of the first millennium 
A.D. It can still today be used as an alternative term.” Wai 
hsiung ti was sometimes used during the T‘ang period,”* having 
resulted from a confusion with the term for mother’s brother’s 
sons and father’s sister’s sons, which finally led to the extension 
of the term piao and the partial merging of the three relationships. 


26. I piao sao PRA w of 25 

27. I piao ti OO% msis<e 

28. I piao ti fu OO w of 27 

29. I piao tzii OOK msid>de 

30. I piao tzii fu OOMX h of 29 

31. I piao mei OOK msid<e 

32. I piao mei fu OOK h of 31 

83. T‘ang chiu piao hsiung AHL mfbss>de 
34. Tang chiu piao sao OOO#® w of 33 

35. T‘ang chiu piao ti OOO mfbss<e 
36. T‘ang chiu piao ti fu OOO iF w of 35 
87. T‘ang chiu piao tzi BAH mfibsd>de 
38. T‘ang chiu piao tzi fu OOOOX h of 37 


1° See discussion, pp. 177-178. Nan shih 57.17a. 

2°Cf. Liana Chang-chii, Ch‘éng wei lu, 3.20b. Wane Shih-han 7 fi SH, 1707-? 
A.D., considers i hsiung ti a northern peculiarity: T‘an shu lu RAGE (WAH 
ed.) 45a. 

* HE SERERE (cited by Ch‘éng wei lu, 3. 20a). 
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39. T‘ang chiu piao mei #HRK mfbsd<e 
40. T‘ang chiu piao mei fu OOQOOX h of 39 


Terms 33-40 may also be applied to the children of father’s 
mother’s brother’s sons, i.e., the children of 59-62 in table I, 
hence these terms are not given there. This extension is inferred 
only from popular usage, there being insufficient documentary 
evidence for collation. At any rate, when one considers non-sib 
relatives on the third collateral line in as far as the third gen- 
eration descending, the terminology becomes vague, and, indeed, 
an accurate system is not necessary here, since in almost all 
cases these relationships are not maintained socially. 


41. T‘ang i piao hsiung FRMABRL mfibds>de 
42. T‘ang i piao sao OOR® w of 41 

43. T‘ang i piao ti OO#H mfbds<e 

44, T‘ang i piao ti fu OOH KF w of 43 

45. T‘ang i piao tzi FMAM mfibdd>de 
46. T‘ang i piao tzii fu OOFMK h of 45 
47. T‘ang i piao mei OORM mfbdd<e 
48. T‘ang i piao mei fu OORFX h of 47 



























V. 
49. Chiu piao chih BR mbss 
50. Chiu piao chih fu OOO mbssw 

51. Chiu piao chih ni OOO mbsd 

52. Chiu piao chih hsi OOOO mbsdh 

53. Chiu piao wai-shéeng BRAB mbds 

54. Chiu piao wai-shéng fu OOOO## mbdsw 
55. Chiu piao wai-shéng-ni OOOO mbdd 


Generation of the son 
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. Chiu piao wai-shéng hsii OOQOO#7 mbddh 
. I piao chih RR msiss 

. I piao chih fu OOO## msissw 

. I piao chih ni OOOX msisd 

. I piao chih hsii OOO47 msisdh 

. I piao wai sheng OOH#% msids 

. I piao wai-shéng fu OOOO## m sid sw 

. I piao wai-shéng nii BHRABK m sidd 

. I piao wai-shéng hsi OOOO msiddh 

. Tang chiu piao chih # BH s of 33 or 35 

. T‘ang chiu piao chih fu OOOOM# w of 65 

. T‘ang chiu piao chih ni OOOO d of 33 or 35 
. Tang chiu piao chih hsii OOOO h of 67 

. T‘ang i piao chih #&R#4E s of 41 or 43 

. T‘ang i piao chih fu OOOOM w of 69 

. Tang i piao chih ni OOOOX d of 41 or 43 

. Tang i piao chih hsii OOOO h of 71 


. Generation of the son’s son 

. Chiu piao chih sun BRE mbsss 

. Chiu piao chih sun fu OOOO# mbsssw 
. Chiu piao chih sun ni OOOOX mbssd 

. Chiu piao chih sun hsi OOOO mbssdh 
. Lpiao chih sun RARER msisss 


. I piao chih sun fu OOOO#F m sisssw 
8 
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79. I piao chih sun ni OOOO*X msissd 
80. I piao chih sun hsii OOOO#F msissdh 


Since most of these terms are extensions from table I, their 
historical development, vocative and complimentary usages can 
be inferred from there. 












AFFINAL RELATIVES—TABLE III 


Relatives Through Wife 
I. Generation of the wife’s father 


1. Yo fu #2 wf 
The term in the Erh Ya is wai chiu, and in the Li Chi (52. 
27b) , chiu is used alone for this relationship. As chiu also meant 
mother’s brother during this period, the terminology reflects 
cross-cousin marriage. During the Later Han period fu kung‘ 
and fu wéng * were prevailingly used, as purely descriptive terms. 
Whether or not chang jén XA was used for wife’s father during the 
Han period is by no means clear; * it became the prevailing term 
during the T‘ang dynasty.* Yo fu and chang jén are the universal 
modern terms, and the use of the one or the other depends upon 
local custom. Yo fu is more formal and literary, chang jén is 
more colloquial. Sometimes the combined and abbreviated form 
yo chang is used. Another very common but non-vocative and 
non-referential term is t‘ai shan, name of the eastern sacred moun- 
tain of the old Chinese Empire. There are many interpretations 
of the origin of the terms yo fu, chang jén and t‘ai shan, of interest 
to those who are concerned with the origin of individual terms. 
One interpretation of the origin of the term yo is that found in 
the Chiao ssi chih of the Han Shu (25A. 18a) , viz., large mountains 
are called yo shan, and small mountains, yo hsii. Since mountains 
can be called both yo and hsii, and since hsii also means daughter’s 

































1 Hou Han Shu 71. 11a. ? San Kuo Chih 1. 22b-23a. 
® Han Shu 94A. 25b-26a. In the Néng kai chia man lu, 2.28, this erroneously con- 
sidered to be the origin of chang jén for wife’s father. The term chang jén used here 
merely means any older man; cf. Yen Shih-ku’s commentary on this passage. 

* Chiu T‘ang Shu 147. 1b. 
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husband, the meaning of yo was transferred and yo became a term 
for wife’s father.® Another interpretation goes thus: Yo Kuang 
of the Chin dynasty was the father of the wife of Wei Chieh; 
since these two men were the best-known personages of their time, 
and since their relationship as father-in-law and son-in-law was 
much admired by the people, it is possible that yo chang f#3t 
is a corruption of Yo chang #x ° 

The story of the origin of the term t‘ai shan is as follows: In 
the year 725 A. D. the Emperor Hsiian-tsung offered sacrifices to 
T‘ai Shan, “ Mount Tai.” According to precedence, all those 
officials who participated in it, with the exception of the San 
Kung =%, were promoted one rank. Chang Yiieh, the premier, 
was the marshal of ceremonies. This son-in-law, Chéng I, was 
promoted from the ninth rank to the fifth rank and was accorded 
the privilege of wearing purple robes. In the banquet of cele- 
bration the Emperor was surprised by his quick advancement. 
The professional court jester, Huang Fa-cho, remarked: “ This 
is the influence of T‘ai Shan!” This is popularly considered the 


explanation of the origin of the term.’ But tai shan must al- 
ready have had the meaning of father-in-law, since this joke is a 


pun, t‘at shan being interpreted both as wife’s father and as 
Mount T“ai; i.e., Chéng I’s unprecedented promotion was due 
to his participation in the sacrifices to T‘ai Shan, or, in a satirical 
sense, to the influence of his father-in-law, Chang Yiieh. 

Still another version of the origin of the terms t‘ai shan and yo 
relates that Mount Tai, also called Eastern Yo, has a peak named 
Chang Jén. Since chang jén means wife’s father, and Chang Jén 
is one of the peaks of T‘ai Shan, t‘ai shan has become a term for 
wife’s father—a kind of punning and semantic transference. 
Furthermore, T‘ai Shan is also called Yo, whence the term yo 
is derived.® 

These are interesting speculations, any one of which is just as 
reasonable as any other. One point seems to be certain, viz., that 


° Jih sun chai pi chi ispige ae by mia [1277-1357 A. D.] [ RRS edition] 
10b. 

° Chin Shu 36.13b; Kai yii ts‘ung k‘ao $7. 20a. 

7 Cf. Shih ch‘ang t‘an 1. 2b. ® Kai yii ts‘ung k‘ao 37. 20a. 
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no sociological factors or marital implications are involved. First, 
from the linguistic point of view, both yo and t‘ai shan have never 
been used in any sense other than “ venerable high mountain ” 
and “ Mount T“ai.” Second, as relationship terms, both of them 
are late introductions, not earlier than the T‘ang period. If there 
were any sociological implications, they should be easily detectable. 

The application of chang jén to wife’s father, as remarked above, 
first became prevalent during the T‘ang period. Before and dur- 
ing the Han periods it could be applied to any old man to whom 
one might wish to pay respect. From the fourth to the sixth 
centuries A. D. chang jén was used for mother’s brother, mother’s 
sister’s husband and father’s sister’s husband, e.g., chung wai 
chang jén. Hence, its use for wife’s father may be an alternative 
extension from the term chiu, which was used during this period 
for mother’s brother and sometimes for wife’s father. If this idea 
is correct, the use of chang jén may be an indirect survival from 
cross-cousin marriage. 

Wai fu,°® ping sou,’® and ping wéng,"' were alternative terms 
used during the Sung period. Fu t‘o”™ is an old dialectal term 
used in southwest China during the Han period. 


Chia yo is used as a depreciatory term, but theoretically it may 
be incorrect. 


2. Yomu &H wm 


Wai ku or ku alone are used in the Erh Ya and Li Chi—a re- 
flection of cross-cousin marriage. Chang mu and t‘ai shui* are 
terms corresponding to chang jén and t‘ai shan. Before the T‘ang 


° Cf. Chiien chit lu PEFR BR [Shuo Fu HEF, 32] 1b. 

2 Tung p‘o chiiian chi HAUE ABE, Sei pu pei yao ed., 13.7: JKB. 

™ Yu huan chi wén YF RAB, by Cuanc Shih-nan ARERR (ca. 1200 A.D.), 
SNA EGE BA 6.2b. On ping sou and ping wéng see p. 255, note 6. 

2 Fang Yen, 6.7a: OR®. 

19 A BEHLA (cited by the Ch‘éng wei lu, 7.13a): HE7K. The term tai shui is 
really interesting. The opposite of shan, mountain, is shui, water. Water is here used 
in the sense of “rivers” or “lakes.” Since wife’s father is called t‘ai shan, so t‘ai 
shui is used for wife’s mother. The Ho pi shih lei being a cyclopaedia compiled during 
the Sung period, the term must have been quite common during that time. At 
present it is not a very good term and employed mostly on non-vocative and non- 
referential occasions. 
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period, chang mu could be applied to father’s and mother’s mar- 
ried sisters, mother’s brother’s wife, or the wife of any person 
whom one addressed as chang jén. Mu t‘o ** was a dialectal form 
corresponding to fu t‘o. 

Yo fu and yo mu may be used vocatively, but generally the 
husband adopts the wife’s terms, addressing her parents with 
parent terms. Post-issue, teknonymy is the most common practice. 

In referring to wife’s father’s parents, circumlocution by enu- 
meration of relations is common. In certain localities lao chang 
jén and lao chang mu are used in the referential. Inferentially and 
logically, yo tsu fu and yo tsu mu would be correct, but they are 
not used. In the vocative, one usually adopts the wife’s terms. 


3. Po yo fu fA witob 


4. Po yo mu (Af wfobw 
5. Shu yo fu RHR wiyb 
6. Shu yo mu Sift wiybw 


Alternatively and more commonly, po chang jén is used for 3, 
po chang mu for 4, shu chang jén for 5, and shu chang mu for 6. 
Tieh yo** is an uncommon complimentary term for 3 and 5. 

Wife’s father’s sister and her husband are called ku chang mu 
and ku chang jén, wife’s mother’s sister and her husband are 
called i chang mu and i chang jén, and wife’s mother’s brother 
and his wife, chiu chang jén and chiu chang mu, respectively. 


II. Generation of the wife 


7. Chiu hsiung 33t wob 

Shéng, which is used in the Erh Ya, reflects cross-cousin mar- 
riage. The Erh Ya also gives the term hun hsiung ti, “ brothers 
by marriage ” a purely descriptive term. The Li Chi*® gives the 
term ssi ch‘in hsiung ti, also more or less descriptive, since ssi 
ch‘in literally means “ private relations.” Fu hsiwng ti" and net 


14 Cf. Fang yen 6. 7a. 
18 Ho pi shih lei (cited by Ch'éng wei Lu 7.18a), Pil ygk. 
© Ti Chi 27. 11b. 17 See p. 195, note 84. 
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hsiung ti ** were in use from the Chin to the T‘ang dynasties, and 
can still be used as alternative terms. Fu and nei both mean 
“ wife.” Chiu was first applied during the tenth century A.D., 


through teknonymy.”® 


8. Chiu sao Bi wobw 
Ch‘ sao *° may be used, but is a purely descriptive term. 


9. Chiu ti BH wyb 
10. Chiu ti fu Bek wy bw 
11. I tai Rb wosi 


12. I tzi fu RK wosih 

The term in the Erh Ya for wife’s sisters’ husbands is ya ** or 
yin ya as used in the Shih Ching.” Yu hsii** was used during 
the Han period and t‘ung mén a little later.* Liao hsii originated 
as a local term in eastern China. Lien mei and lien chin* were 
first used during the Sung period. Lien chin is the most commonly 
used term at present; it probably originated as a local form in 
North China. I fu,”* as a term, is as old as any of those above, but 
more descriptive. These terms are used reciprocally, i.e., ego 
refers to his wife’s sisters’ husbands by any of these terms, accord- 
ing to local usage, and they refer to him by precisely the same 
term. These terms are only used in the referential. Vocatively, 
brother terms are usually adopted, or teknonymy is practiced. 


13. I mei RH wy si 
Chi mei?’ and net mei** are alternative and principally de- 


8 Tiang Shu 12.4a; Chin shih ts‘ui pien 101.26a. The use of nei hsiung ti for 
wife’s brothers was confused with that for mother’s brother’s sons. It may be due to 
the influence of earlier cross-cousin marriage terminology from which the new nomen- 


clature still could not extricate itself. 
2 See discussion pp. 194-197. *2 Shih Ching 12A.3b: AHS. 


°° Nan shih 45. 13b. ** Han Shu 64A.10b: AHS 

"i, rh Ya: FFIPA, EO. 

Tuan chén tat lu, WREIAF-BR. by Ma Yung-ch‘ing BG 7c Jf), ca. 1110 A.D. 
[1920, Commercial Press ed.] 2. 5b: 34 #R, 34174. 

°° Ho pi shih lei [cited by Ch‘éng wei Lu 7.17a-b). 

27 San kuo chih 22. 1b. °° Ibid. 9. 6a. 
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scriptive terms. J, as used in the Erh Ya, is interpreted as mean- 
ing the wife’s sisters who have married different men, and most 
probably it was originally a man’s term.2” Ti #6 is used to mean 
sisters who have married the same man in connection with the 
yin marriage custom, and is more likely to be a woman’s term.*° 
Hsiao i is a modern colloquial expression. 


14. I mei fu RHK wy sih 

15. T‘ang chiu hsiung #3 s of 3 or 5> w 
16. Tang chiu sao OO# w of 15 

17. T‘ang chiu ti OO s of 3 or 5<w 

18. T‘ang chiu ti fu OO KF w of 17 

19. Tang i tz RR d of 3 or 5>w 

20. Tang i tzi fu OOM h of 19 

21. Tang i mei OOK d of 3 or 5<w 

22. Tang i mei fu OOM h of 21 


Wife’s father’s sister’s children, wife’s mother’s sister’s and 
brother’s children are called nei piao hsiung ti for males, and nez 
piao tzu met for females. It could be further differentiated by 
adding ku, i and chiu, e. g., net ku piao hsiung for wife’s father’s 
sister’s son older than wife. 


III. Generation of the son 


23. Nei chih AX whs 

Chih was originally a woman’s term for brother’s child, being 
reciprocal with ku. Since the Chin period it has been used more 
as a man’s term for brother’s son, hence nei is prefixed, in contra- 
distinction with chih alone. See Table I, 125. In contemporary 
usage, female ego would use chih for brother’s son before marriage, 


°° Shih Ching 3B.9a; Tso Chuan 8. 24a. 

8° Shih Ching 18D. 5a. Cf. the Shih ming. It seems the term ti cannot be separated 
from the yin marriage custom. Accordingly, when the yin marriage ceased to be 
practiced, ti also ceased to function. 
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but after marriage she would use chih for husband’s brother’s 
son and nei chih for her own brother’s son. 


24. Nei chih fu OOF whsw 
25. Nei chih nii OOx wbd 
26. Nei chih hsi OOF7 whdh 


27. I wai shéng #48 wsis 
Ch‘i shéng ** was used circa sixth century A.D. It is more or 
less descriptive, i.e., wife’s shéng. 


28. I wai shéng fu OO#KF w sis w 
29. I wai shéng nii OO wsid 
30. I wai shéng hsii OO2#48 wsidh 
In certain local usages i chih may be substituted for 7 wai shéng 
in terms 27-30. Although illogical, it is permitted locally. 
IV. Generation of the son’s son 


31. Nei chih sun ARERR whss 

The Erh Ya uses the term kuei sun, which literally means “ re- 
turning grandson.” Kuei sun was probably a woman’s term, since 
the Erh Ya says that chih’s sons are called kuei sun, and chih is 
primarily a woman’s term in the Erh Ya. 


32. Nei chih sun fu DOO whssw 
33. Nei chih sun ni DOO%X wbsd 
34. Nei chih sun hsi DOD4 whsdh 
35. I wai shéng sun: wsiss* 

36. I wai shéng sun fu: wsissw 

37. I wai shéng sun nii: _wsisd 


38. I wai shéng sun hsii: wsisdh 


*1 Tiang Shu 28. 2a. 
82 For characters, see Nos. 24-30 above. 
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In some local usages i chih sun may be substituted for i wai 
shéng sun. Terms 23 to 38 are used by husband and female ego 
alike. 


AFFINAL RELATIVES—TABLE IV 
Relatives Through Husband 
I. Generation of the husband’s father 


1. Kung 4 hf 

In the Erh Ya the general term is chiu; when he is living, chiin 
chiu* is used—a reflection of cross-cousin marriage. In modern 
ritual works, the compilers still use chiu for husband’s father and 
refuse to employ the modern term kung. If they are afraid lest 
the term be misunderstood, they employ the descriptive nomen- 
clature, e. g., fu of fu KZ “father of husband” or mu of fu 
KZ AE “ mother of husband.” 

Chang * and chung * were used during and somewhat before the 
Han period. Kuan‘ was a local term in the lower Yangtze valley 
circa the end of the T‘ang dynasty. All these terms seem to have 
been more or less local, and their degree of prevalence is uncertain. 
The modern term kung dates from about the fourth and fifth 
centuries A. D.;° it is also used in the doubled form kung kung. 

Hsien chiu,’ huang chiu,’ and hsien tzi* are old posthumous 
terms no longer used today. 


2. Po Zhm 

Ku, and chiin ku only when she is living, are the terms used in 
the Erh Ya—a reflection of cross-cousin marriage. Wei® was 
used during the Han period, and wei ku’ is equivalent to chiin 


1Erh Ya: # B. 

® Shih Ming: ¥. 

® Lit Shih ch‘un ch‘iu 14.17a: Hs. 

* Nan T‘ang Shu [by Ma Ling] 25. 2a: eT. 

5 Vii t'ai hsin yung chi 1. 16a-21a. 

* See note 1. 

7T Li 6. 1a-2b. 

® Kuo Yi 5.9b: 5E-F-. 

° Shuo Wén: JiR. 

2° Wana Nien-Sun [Kuang ya su chéng 6B. 5): wert. 
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ku of the Erh Ya. Chia, or a chia," are terms used circa the 
fourth and fifth centuries A: D. and surviving quite late as dia- 
lectal forms. Mu * was also used circa 500 A.D. P‘o in ancient 
usage may mean any old woman; its use for husband’s mother 
dates from the T‘ang period. The use of kung and p‘o for hus- 
band’s parents might also be due to teknonymy, since from quite 
early times kung and p‘o have commonly been used as grand- 
parents’ terms. 
Huang ku and hsien ku are ancient posthumous terms. 


II. Generation of the husband 


8. Pén shén #5 ego, a female 

Ego, a female, might, in speaking to the husband’s relatives, 
refer to herself as Asin fu, during the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D.* This custom seems to have been in vogue as late as the 
twelfth century A.D.* At present, the proper relationship term 
should be used. 


4. Fu ®& husband 


Chang fu XX and fu hsii are alternative terms. Hsii may be 
used alone for husband. Lao kung ** and nan jén* are colloquial 
rather vulgar, terms. 

Whether or not shih," po,® tzi,’® chiin tzii, fu tz," and 
chia” are actually ancient relationship terms for husband can- 


1 Pei Chi Shu 30.4b. Nan shih 33.9a. The chia may be a different rendering 
of ku, as they may be pronounced about the same. Cf. Yen shih chia hsiin 1. 14a. 

12 HE read AC ALY) mu. 

8 Shih shuo hsin yii 2B.40b-41a: —-2P--4E-+-POR, BERR MEA, KH 
AH LE BER. WER. MAR. HPF A: SRAM, 
DA) BB BE. AREY) BB. Hsin fu literally means “the bride.” 

4 Shu I 1. 12a. 

15 This is used chiefly in southeast China, as in Kiangsu, Kwangtung, etc. It literally 
means “the old male.” 

*° A very common term used in the sense of “ husband ”; literally, “ male.” 

** Shih ching 8C. 3a: —-. 

18 (4; see p. 193, note 80. 

1° Shih ching 4C. 2b: Ff. 21 Méng Tzi 6A.4a; Hou Han Shu 113.9. 

2° Ibid. 7A. 5a. 22 Kuo Yi 6.8b; Méng Tzi 6A. 6a. 
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not be determined. They might be merely general compli- 
mentary terms for man used in the sense of “ husband,” or simply 
circumlocutory expressions. Tien,” so t‘ien,* and kao chén*® 
are primarily literary forms; kao chén is used almost exclusively 
in poetry. 

The wife calls the husband liang,”® liang jén,”" lang,”* and 
ch‘ing.”® Ch‘in is a common reciprocal term. All these words are 
old forms, now chiefly retained in literary usage and seldom, if 
ever, used in the vocative. The wife may call the husband by his 
personal name, or just “ you,” *° and most prevalently she em- 
ploys teknonymy. 

The depreciatory terms are wai tzii,"' and cho fu #&% or yii fu 
4H. These terms are employed only in refined society. Ordi- 
narily, the wife refers to her husband as ta f#, meaning “ he ” or 
“him,” or by teknonymous and circumlocutory expressions. 

Huang pt ** is an ancient and now obsolete posthumous term. 


5. Po fAhob 
Hsiung kung is used in the Erh Ya. Kung % is often written 
4% or #2, and is sometimes pronounced chung.** Hsiung chang ** 


was commonly used during the Han period. Chang is written 1# 
or #8, 

Po means principally father’s older brother. Its extension to 
husband’s older brother first occurred at about the end of the 
T‘ang period.* This change can be explained on the basis of 
teknonymy. Po po is more colloquial. 


°° 7 Li 30.15b. Tien (heaven) is used in the sense of the “ positive” or “ male ” 
principle. 

** BFK is based on the above, employed only in literary usages, i.e., non-vocative 
and non-referential. 

2 Fh Aa) PG FA (Vii t'ai hsin yung chi 10. 6a): HEA. 

267 Ti 5. 8a. 

27 Shih ching 6C.8a; Méng Tzi 8B. 11b-12a. 

°8 Chin shu 96. 9b. 

2° Shih shuo hsin yii $B. 48b-49a: Jp). 

®° Yen shih chia hsiin 1.18b: {RAN HG, ELPAIL Zo 

81 Wife calls husband wai and husband calls wife nei; this practice dates from the 
middle of the first millennium A.D. Cf. Héng Yen Lu 8. 11a. 

2 Ti Chi 5.220: EARP. 33 Brh Ya commentary. * Shih Ming: 50%. 

55 See p. 193, note 81. 
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6. Mu mu #FR hobw 

Ssa fu is the ancient term used in the Erh Ya,* and is scarcely 
known today. Mu mu first came into use during the Sung period.*’ 
It is sometimes written #4 ; the pronunciation differs slightly in 
different localities. 


7. Shu MRhyb 

Hsiao shu,** shu lang,*® and hsiao lang * are alternative terms 
that date from the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. Hsiao shu is 
more colloquial, shu lang and hsiao lang are more literary. Shu 
is used in the Erh Ya. 

In the lower strata of present-day society, the younger brother- 
in-law can usually “ play jokes ” with the older sister-in-law. This 
circumstance is primarily based on the popular assumption that 
the younger brother-in-law is always a minor and that the older 
sister-in-law assumes a kind of maternal attitude. 


8. Shén shén 4### h y b w 

Ti fu is an ancient term.** Ssi and ti are also used in the Erh 
Ya to mean sisters who married the same man; the younger calls 
the older ssi, and the older calls the younger ti.*? This usage is 
probably connected with the yin marriage. When used for hus- 
band’s brother’s wives, the fu should be appended as it is in the 
Erh Ya and I Li (38. 2a-b). 

Shén shén was first used during the Sung period.** Shén was 
originally a term for father’s younger brother’s wife, and its 
extension to husband’s younger brother’s wife is certainly 
teknonymous. 

Female ego and husband’s brothers’ wives may refer to each 
other as ti ssii, as recorded in the Erh Ya, and as hsien hou ** and 
chou li,** as used during the Han period. Ti ssi and hsien hou 


36 ay) Ae. 
87 See p. 201, note 104. 
88 Shih Chi 69. 15b-16a. 


°° Wén Hsiian 40. 6b. “ dy), ih. 
*° Chin Shu 96. 9b. 43 See p. 201, notes 108, 104. 
*°Cf. Erh ya. “* Han Shu 25A.18b: 364%. 


“5 Fang Yen 12.1a: S&i#. Chu is a synonym of Wh. 
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are now obsolete. Chu li is the prevailing term at present; it is 
reciprocal and used only in the referential. 


9. Ku 44 hsi 

Ta ku 4k may be used for the older sister, and hsiao ku “4h 
for the younger sister, of the husband. On the other hand, ta ku 
need not necessarily indicate that the sister is actually older than 
the husband, since the female siblings may be counted in a sepa- 
rate numerical series. Hence ta and hsiao may only indicate the 
seniority and juniority among the husband’s female siblings. In 
fact, ta ku and hsiao ku may be both younger than the husband. 
These terms are mainly used for the husband’s unmarried sisters, 
but they may continue to be used after their marriage, though 
rarely. 

In the Erh Ya, husband’s older sister is called nii kung KZ 
and the younger, nii mei K#k. Shu mei was used during the Han 
period.** Hsiao ku was first applied ca. the fifth century A. D. 
Since kw originally meant father’s sister, its extension is attri- 
butable to teknonymy. 


10. Ku fu #& hsih 
Ku fu also means father’s sister’s husband, and its application 
to husband’s sister’s husband is undoubtedly teknonymous. 


“° Cf. Hou Han Shu 114. 8. 





CONCLUSIONS 


Having discussed the system in its morphological and historical 
aspects, I shall here venture upon a few concluding remarks. It 
may safely be asserted that during the last two thousand years 
the system has undergone a series of changes both in its structural 
principles and terminological categories, yet has retained many 
features of the old system. The latter stability seems to be re- 
lated to the continuity of Chinese civilization as a whole. As 
regards the changes, there is, generally speaking, a broad historical 
correlation with the changes in the development of Chinese society. 
One notes that practically all the kinship changes occurred during 
the last two centuries of the first millennium B.C. and the whole 
of the first millennium A.D. During this period the system was 
in a state of flux. Many old terms were dropped, changed, or 
delimited in connotation. New terms were introduced, as if by 
way of experiment; some were incorporated into the system, 
others fell into oblivion. Almost all the new terms used in the 
modern system originated at this time. The whole system was 
finally stabilized during the T‘ang period, after a thousand years 
of constant transformation and confusion. 

This millennium likewise was a period of civil and social strife, 
the aftermath of the dissolution of the old feudal system. To be 
sure, the entire social structure was not suddenly transformed; 
many of the old social institutions lingered on, though in slightly 
modified forms.’ Nevertheless, the evolution of the new social 
order was begun. It was a slow and gigantic process, accompanied 
by periods of alternating political and social tranquillity and chaos, 
of reactionary and progressive thought. This was an age of widen- 
ing contacts with outside influences, especially from the third to 
the sixth centuries A. D., the “ Dark Ages” of Chinese history, 
when nearly all the territory north of the Yangtze was overrun 
by less civilized peoples from the northern steppes; the resultant 


>There are students who would even consider present China a fundamentally 
feudal society. This is somewhat an exaggeration and depends on one’s definition of 
“ feudalism.” 
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large waves of Chinese migration southward resulted in the 
efflorescence of the shih tsu tEH® organization and its excrescent 
manifestation in the mén fa FYI ? system of official recruitment. 
The entire process is too complex a subject to be dealt with here, 
but it shows a general chronological correlation with the develop- 
ment of the kinship system. When the kinship system crystalized 
toward the end of the first millennium A. D., Chinese society still 
continued to evolve. The kinship system, being a more conserva- 
tive institution and in some ways a stabilizing mechanism for 
other social institutions, has remained essentially the same as it 
was during the T‘ang period. 

The individual parts of the system have exhibited varying 
amounts and rates of change, i.e., the changes have been dif- 
ferential. The nomenclature for sib relatives has experienced 
relatively little alteration, although there have been refinements 
in the degrees of differentiation and, for some terms, changed 
connotations. This may be due to the fact that, although the 
old sib system, tsung fa, has been transformed into the modern 
sib organization, shih tsu, the sib principle has remained the basis 
of kinship evolution. The increased descriptive efficacy repre- 


sents merely refinements of superficial features of the system, 
correlated with the elaboration of the mourning ritualism. 

Most remarkable changes have occurred in the terminology for 
non-sib relatives, especially in the nomenclature for affinal rela- 


23 


tives, which Aginsky calls “basic terminology.” * A glance at 
Tables III and IV will show how radical and complete the changes 
are. It is a generally accepted fact among social anthropologists 
that the affinal terminology is extremely sensitive to variations 
in marital relationships. But have the Chinese marriage regula- 
tions radically changed during this period? This question finds a 
simple answer in history. The most important factor in the regula- 
tion of marriage in China, from the first millennium B.C. down 
to the present, has been sib-exogamy supplemented by the genera- 


? Mén fa, as a system of official recruitment, is based on sib connections. Cf. ei) 


tn: Jt ie" TE BN BS PA AQ (1931). 


* B. W. Acinsxy: Kinship systems and the forms of marriage, Memoirs, American 
Anthropological Association, 45 (1935), 14. 
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tion principle. It has been pointed out above that as time went on 
a gradual stiffening of this rule took place, but there was little 
actual change. In general, the effect of marriage regulations upon 
the kinship system has been so small that we are justified in 
ignoring it. We can also, in the manner employed before, dispose 
of the sororate and the levirate as moulding influences on the 
system. 

Cross-cousin marriage, however, presents a very different prob- 
lem, for it is upon this that the affinal terminology of the old 
system was undoubtedly based. If we assume that the decline in 
the frequency of this form of marriage resulted in the breakdown 
of the old affinal nomenclature, we must still explain the origin 
of the new terminology. These new terms are, in my opinion, not 
the products of new forms of marriage, but are the result of the 
operation of teknonymy. Marital relationships as a whole have 
had little influence upon the modern system. The reason for this 
may lie in the fact that the Chinese marriage regulations are 
purely restrictive, not prescriptive, i.e., aside from certain re- 
strictions connected with sib-exogamy and generation, there is 
complete freedom of choice. 

The morphological configuration of the Chinese sytem has 
puzzled many a student. Morgan, in generalizing on the system, 
vacillated between his Malayan and Turanian, saying that “ it 
falls below the highest type of the Turanian form, and affiliates 
wherever it diverges with the Malayan.”’* Lowie, apparently 
using the same material, considered the Chinese system either a 
“ generation ” or a “ bifurcate merging ” system °—which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is either Malayan or Turanian. T.S. Chen 
and J. K. Shryock, using Lowie’s system of classification, call the 
Chinese system “ bifurcate collateral.” °® Kroeber is of the same 
opinion, but says, “the Chinese system appears to consist of a 
‘ classificatory,’ that is non-descriptive, base, which has been made 
over by additions into a ‘ descriptive ’ system similar in its work- 
ing to the English one, in fact is more precisely and successfully 


*Moraan: System... , op. cit., 413. 
°R. H. Lowse: Relationship Terms, Encyclopaedia Britannica**. 
* Op. cit., 627. 
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descriptive than this.” * Compare this with Morgan’s remark that 
the Chinese system “ has accomplished the difficult task of main- 
taining a principle of classification which confronts the natural 
distinctions in the relationships of consanguinei, and, at the same 
time, of separating those relationships from each other in a precise 
and definite manner.” ® 

Actually, the Chinese system is not one that lends itself to any 
simple characterization in terms such as “ classificatory ” or 
“ descriptive.” It must first be understood in the light of its own 
morphological principles and historical development. In Morgan’s 
definition of the terms, the Chinese system is both classificatory 
and descriptive. This is not an “inconsistency ” from the point 
of view of Morgan’s system, but a characteristic of a system 
moulded by diverse factors of a counteracting nature. It is the 
elucidation of these underlying factors that is of scientific import 
rather than any particular characterization. This problem has 
been approached through a detailed analysis of the changes which 
the Chinese system has undergone during the documentary 
period of its history. Insofar as the data have permitted, corre- 
lative sociological facts have been evaluated with reference to 


these changes and the nature of possible dynamic factors indicated. 


7 Process in the Chinese Kinship, op. cit., 151. 
5 Moraan: Systems... , 413. 
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L. pE La VAuLLEE Poussin 


MEMBRE HONORAIRE DE L’AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


1. Dulva, XI, 67, Ksudrakavastu, cahier 18 * 


Bhagavat a autorisé Anathapindada 4 faire un stipa pour les 
reliques de Sariputra. Mais le marchand ne sait comment il le 
fera. Bhagavat dit: “Aprés avoir fait successivement quatre 
ban-rim, on fera ensuite le bum-rten. Puis, aprés avoir fait le 
bum-pa,® le bre,‘ le srog-sin® et 1, 2, 3, 4 gdugs® et jusque 13, 
on placera les char-khab.”" Bhagavat ayant dit que les stipa 
doivent étre faits de cette fagon, Anathapindada ne sachant pas 
si un stipa de cette forme doit étre fait pour le seul Sariputra, 
ou pour tous les Aryas, alors les bhiksus sollicitérent l’avis de 
Bhagavat qui dit: “ Maitre de maison, le stiipa d’un Tathagata 
doit étre fait au complet. Pour celui d’un Pratyekabuddha, on 
ne placera pas de char-khab ; pour celui d’un Arhat, quatre gdugs; 
trois pour celui d’un Anagamin ; deux pour celui d’un Sakrdagamin ; 


* Mlle Marcelle Lalou a étudié le tibétain. J’ai étudié le chinois. La présente 
note est le fruit de nos efforts conjugués; elle est enrichie de plusieurs remarques de 
U. Wogihara. 

Ce passage du Dulva a été résumé et commenté par Rocka, Life of the Buddha, 
111. Voici le texte tibétain: bcom Idan hdas kyis bkah stsal pa/khyim bdag 
de Ita bas na gnan gis byos sig / becom Idan hdas kyis gnan gis byos sig ces bkah 
stsal pa dan / des ji lta bur bya mi Ses nas / bcom Idan hdas kyis bkah stsal pa / rims 
kyis ban rim bzhi byas la / de nas bum rten byaho / / de nas bum pa dan / bre dan / 
srog sin dan / gdugs gcig dan / ghis dan / gsum dan / bzhi bya ba nas beu gsum gyi 
bar du bya zhin / char khab dag gzhag par byaho / / bcom Idan hdas kyis mchod rten 
de Ita bu byaho zhes gsuns pa dan / des ci hphags pa $4 rihi bu hbah zhig la mchod 
rten rnam pa de Ita bu bya ham/ on te hphags pa thams cad la bya ba mi Ses nas / 
skabs de becom Idan hdas la dge slon dag gis gsol da dan /bcom Idan hdas kyis 
bkah stsal pa / khyim bdag re sig de bzhin géegs pahi mchod rten ni rnam pa thams 
cad rdzogs par byaho//ran sans rgyas kyi ni char khab mi bzhag par byaho / / 
dgra becom pahi ni gdugs bzhiho / / phyir mi hon bahi ni gsumo / / phyir hon bahi 
ni giiiso / / rgyun tu zhugs pahi ni gcigo / / so sohi skya pa dge ba dge ba rnams kyi 
mchod rten ni byi bor byaho /. 

These numbers refer here to notes which follow the translation in the text, not 
in footnotes. 
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un pour celui d’un Srotaapanna. Le stiipa des bons Prthagjanas 
sera fait byz bo.” 


1. “Faire quatre ban-rim,” “the steps of a chorten” (Sarat 
Candra Das) ; on a l’équivalent parisanda, “ terrasse.” —Le chinois 
diverge: “ Au moyen des briques, doublement, faire le ki 4 ou 
fondement.” U. Wogihara croit qu’on peut corriger “ double- 
ment ” en “ quadruplement.” Mais il y avait plusieurs opinions 
ou pratiques: ces ban-rim ou ki sont nommeées dans le Divyavadana 
des medhi, qui sont au nombre de trois (avec quatre escaliers) — 
Quoi qu’il en soit, il s’agit des terrasses sur lesquelles, dans l’Ouest 
et rompant avec la tradition (?), on construisait le stipa propre- 
ment dit (Foucusr, I, 64, 73; Vocrt, Buddhist Art, 20). 


2. Le bum-rten, “ support du vase,” golasraya (?) , est en chinois 
le t‘a-chen, “corps du stipa,” 4 savoir la partie cylindrique de 
Pédifice. 

3. Le bum-pa, “ vase” est en chinois le fou-pouo, “ vase renversé,” 
avamirdhapatra (?): Vhémisphére, le gola(?). 

4. Le bre est sirement cette partie de l’édifice, l’édicule quad- 
rangulaire, que nous avons accoutumé de nommer la harmika; 
c’est le gala népalais (Foucuer, I, 66, 97). Le chinois le nomme 
ping-t‘eou HR, “ plate-téte,” “ flat-topped” (Wogihara), et 
ajoute: “haut de un ou de deux pieds, large de deux ou de trois 
pieds: ajuster ses dimensions, petites ou grandes, [d’aprés les 
dimensions de |’ensemble].” 

Le bre est un drona, “ certaine mesure de blé et le réceptacle 
pour cette mesure.” Par ailleurs, “flat-topped,” fait penser & 
sirsaka une piéce d’architecture, Vyutpatti 226.83, pour lequel 
on a teou ++, drona (bre-phul) et aussi teou-kong *+# (qui 
représente en outre krkdtaka, ka-su ou ka-gsu). La restitution 
drona est vraisemblable. 


5. Le srog-sin, luen-kan, “ baton aux roues,” est sans difficulté 
la yasti ou manche des parasols. 


6. Les gdugs, lwen ou siang-luen sont les chattras. On est mal 
fixé sur la signification que comporte le “ préfixe ” siang. 
Ci-dessous, d’aprés le chinois, le stijpa des hommes ordinaires 
10 
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(prthagjana) n’a pas de luen-kai #82, “ roue-couverture,” ce qui 
veut dire qu’il n’a pas de parasols (bien que TaKakusvu ait traduit 
cette expression “ coupole ”) . 


7. Les char-khab (remarquer le pluriel?) sont manifestement la 
wvarsasthali d’Avadanasataka, I, 309, la varsasthala de Divydva- 
dana, 244.13. On voit mal le sens de khab, mais char signifie 
pluie. La relation est certaine avec le taoique lou-p‘an, “ dew 
dish,” “bassin destiné 4 recevoir la rosée pour composer le 
breuvage d’immortalité” (bien que la signification de lou-p‘an 
ait varié). A. Foucurr, Gandhdra, I, 96: “Le pot-a-pluie ” 
(varsasthala) nous est déja familier: les Chinois l’ont traduit par 
lou-p‘an que S. Brau rend par “ dew-dish” et St. JuLIEN par 
“bassin destiné 4 recevoir la rosée” (Hiuan-tsang Mém. I, 53, 
mais Rec. I, 67). Bornons-nous a remarquer que l’eau recueillie 
dans ces vases se changeant par définition en divine ambroisie, le 
varsasthala peut aussi étre l’équivalent du pao-p‘tng, amrtakarka 
ou kalaga qui surmontent le vihara de Bodh-Gaya (ibid. I, 464, 
mais IT, 118, 136): sa forme sur les figures 70 et 296 fait déja 
songer a la “ gourde d’immortalité ” des Chinois. 

Le Vinaya chinois: “ Ensuite placer le pao-p‘ing.”—Cette ex- 
pression donne ratnaghata; mais un lexique a |’équivalent kundika, 
“pot, waterpot,” et, dans le Sz-yu-ki cité ci-dessus, pao-p‘ing est 
le chinois de omolokiako, dont JULIEN fit amalakarka, BEAL ama- 
rakarka, et qui doit étre en effet amrtakarka: c’est la “ gourde 
d’immortalité ” (Records, II, 137) . 

L’expression pao-p‘ing s’explique: d’aprés le Divya., “ on hisse 

(drop.) les grands joyaux (maniratna) dans le varsasthala”’; 
d’aprés le Sataka., “le joyau (maniratna) de Vipasyin fut lié 
(nibaddha) au dessus (upari) dans la varsasthali du stiipa.” 
8. “Le stiipa des bons Prthagjanas sera fait byi-bo ”: le chinois 
est trés clair: “Il faut seulement p‘ing-teou; il n’y a pas de luen- 
kai,” c’est-a-dire: l’édifice se termine avec la harmika; manquent 
les parasols. 

Rockhill a conjecturé pour byi-bor, byi-dor, qui n’est pas plus 
clair, et traduit: “As to ordinary people, their caityas must be 
plain.”—On a byi-bo =“ little child,” et byi =“ anything that is 
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devoid of hair and plumes, or from which the hair has been taken 
off” (Sarat Candra). Donc le stipa des non-saints sera “ bald, 
naked ” (Wogihara). L’expression reste obscure. 


9. Le chinois ajoute: Les bhiksus ne savent pas ou les stiipas 
doivent étre placés. Le Bouddha dit: ‘ Comme Bhagavat a 
l’habitude de se tenir, on doit placer au milieu le stipa du grand- 
maitre;' pour les grands disciples (mahésravaka) , 4 ses cotés; 
pour les autres vénérables, suivant qu’ils sont grands ou petits, 
disposer [leurs stipas]. Quant aux hommes de bien non-saints, 
en dehors du vihara.” 


2. L’Avadana de Dharmaruci 


1. C’est un des textes du Divydvadana, p. 243-244 dont la ré- 
daction canonique n’a pas été retrouvée dans le Vinaya.' Nous 
ne disposons que du MS. hodgsonien qui n’est pas parfait. 

Le passage relatif 4 la construction du stipa est important. Il 
fournit “pour chaque partie du stipa les termes techniques 
indigénes qui nous faisaient 4 peu prés défaut.” A. FoucHEr, 
Gandhara, I, 95, l’a traduit et commenté. Je crois que, sur un 
point, on peut présenter une interprétation différente de la sienne. 


2. Le marchand demande si on a élevé quelque (kim cid) stijpa du 
Bouddha Ksemamkara qui vient d’entrer dans le Nirvina. On 
lui répond que le roi Ksema a élevé un caitya” sans importance 
(alpesakhya). Le marchand demande au roi la permission de 
faire ce caitya plus important (mahesakhyatara) * avec l’argent 
qu'il avait gagné en vue d’offrir un panicavarsika 4 la communauté 
de feu Ksemamkara. Le roi consent et assure la protection du 
marchand et de ses ouvriers contre les entreprises des brahmanes.— 


* Traduction de U. Wogihara—On a “Comme Bhagavat se tient (viharati) au milieu 
du dharma-sthaina (fa-tch’ou), il faut placer le caitya du grand-maitre.” 

*E. Huser, BEFEO 1906, et S. Lévi, TP 1907, ont identifié dans le Vinaya 
sarvastivadin un bon nombre des histoires collectionnées dans le Divya. Le court 
Avadana XV, de tendance nettement mahiyaniste, est partiellement cité dans Siksdsa- 
muccaya comme un extrait de l’Agama sarvastivadin; il s’agit d’un texte, dont l’inter- 
locuteur est Upali, sur le stiipa des cheveux-ongles. 

* Stipa et caitya sont exactement synonymes. 

*“ Ce que Masson appelle: un tope de premiére classe” (A. Foucher). 
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Il n’est pas question, dans la description qui suit, de la construc- 
tion d’un stipa nouveau, mais de l’agrandissement d’un stipa 
préexistant. Nous savons que cette opération se fait par “ emboite- 
ment.” 


3. A. Foucher: “Sur toutes les faces de ce stiipa [projeté], au 
nombre de quatre, il commenga 4 faire construire un a un quatre 
escaliers (sopadna) ; ensuite, dans l’ordre, la premiére terrasse 
(medhi) ; ensuite, dans l’ordre, la deuxieme; ensuite la troisieme 
terrasse; puis, dans l’ordre, le ddme (anda, oeuf) .” 

“Et le déme du stipa fut fait de telle sorte que le mat (vous 
savez, ce mat, yipa, qui sert de hampe, yasti) était implanté a 
Vintérieur.” 

“ Apres quoi, par dessus ce déme tout fraichement bati (abhi- 
nava), on fit le pavillon (harmika) et, dans l’ordre, on procéda 
a l’érection (drop.) de la hampe (yasti) ; dans le pot-a-pluie 
(varsasthala), on enchassa (drop.) ces gros joyaux en pierres 
précieuses que vous savez.” 


4. La traduction du deuxiéme paragraphe n’est pas sire; le texte 
n’est pas sir. Les MSS. ont: tathavidham ca bhipasyandam 
krtam yatra sa yupayastir abhyantara pratipadita, avec des 
variantes: yatra sayupastir, yatra sapayastir —CowELL et NEIL 
corrigent bhiipasyandam (“dome du roi”) en stipasyandam, et 
maintiennent le yipayastir du MS. D. 

A Foucher les suit. Son interprétation est justifiée par l’arché- 
ologie: le marchand aurait ménagé dans le déme un puits ou 
le poteau devait étre introduit. Il y a en effet, au sommet de 
plusieurs stiipas, des “ puits ” fermés en bas par une dalle et dont 
le but, probablement, est d’assujettir plus solidement la hampe: 
“Le pieu ou mat (yipa), dont était faite la hampe (yasti), ne 
traversait pas seulement le pavillon (harmika) , mais s’enfongait 
dans le dome (anda) lui-méme ou un espace était ménagé d’avance 
a cet effet.” Cela va trés bien. 

Nous avons si peu de textes relatifs 4 cette technique qu’on 
ne doit pas trop s’étonner du caractére insolite de |’expression 
yupayasti: elle est certainement inattendue. 

J’ai quelque goit pour une interprétation divergente. Pour- 
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quoi ne pas lire stupayasti (ou bhipasyanda . . . bhirpayasti?) ? 
Nous savons que le travail du marchand est un travail d’emboite- 
ment. On a un sens raisonnable, et une bonne explication de 
pratipadita, en lisant: “ Et Yoeuf du stipa fut fait de telle sorte 
que la hampe du stupa [primitif] se trouva placée a l’intérieur.” 
Le marchand construit un nouveau stipa sur l’ancien, et le 
nouveau dome recouvre l’ancien édifice, la hampe aux ombrelles 
comprise. 

5. L’expression tasyabhinavasyandasyopari se traduit difficile- 
ment par: “par dessus ce déme tout fraichement bati.” La 
lecture atinava, “ tout neuf,” est certainement erronée. Asanga 
(voir ci-dessous p. 281) distingue les purdnacaityas et les abhina- 
vacaityas qui sont, apparemment, ou des stiipas “ nouveaux ” ou 
des stiipas refaits, rénovés. 


3. Le Culte des Caityas d’aprés Asanga 


Le Yogasastra (Bodhisattvabhimi, ed. Woctnara, 231, Hiuan- 
tsang, Taisho, 533, col. 2) a un chapitre sur le culte (piija) qui 
commence par le culte du Tathagata. Ce cuite est de dix sortes, 
dont les premiéres intéressent le probleme du stiipa: 1, culte du 


sarira; 2, culte du caitya; 3, culte “en face” (sammukhapija) ; 
4, culte “non en face” (vimukhapiija) ; 5, culte qu’on rend soi- 
méme (svayamkrta) ; 6, culte qu’on fait rendre par autrui; 7, 
culte d’offrandes et d’honneurs (labhasatkdra) ; 8, culte élevé 
(udara) ; 9, culte pur (asamklista) ; 10, culte spirituel ou de 
“réalisation” (pratipattipiija) . 


1. Ce qu’on nomme sarirapiija c’est le seul culte immédiat du 
corps matériel du Tathagata.’ 


2. Ce qu’on nomme caityapiija, c’est le culte de [monuments 
construits] en vue du Tathagata, stupa, gaha, kita, puranacaitya 
ou abhinavacaitya.? 


1 yad bodhisattvah saksat tathdgataripakayam eva pijayati, iyam asyocyate sari- 
rapija.—sarira est transcrit en chinois. 

2 yad bodhisattvas tathagatain uddisya stipam va gaham va kitam va purana- 
caityam va abhinavacaityam va piijayati. . 

Le chinois a: “ vénére les faits-en-vue-du Tathagata stipa. . . 

La lecture gaha est répétée trois fois et doit étre tenue pour certaine: “gaha might 
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3. Ce qu’on nomme “ culte en face,” c’est le culte du corps du 
Tathagata (a savoir le culte 1) et du Tathagatacaitya (a savoir 
le culte 2) présents, devant les yeux.’ 

Lorsque le Bodhisattva, faisant en face le culte du Tathagata 
(culte 1) ou du Tathagatacaitya (culte 2) , se forme, avec aspiration 
et piété, la pensée que voici: “ Telle est la nature (dharmata) 
d’un Tathagata, telle est la nature de tous les Tathagatas passés, 
futurs, présents. Telle est la nature d’un Tathagatacaitya, telle 
est la nature de tous les Tathagatacaityas. Je vénére ce Tathagata 
présent devant moi (sammukhibhita) , et aussi tous les Tathagatas 
passés, futurs, présents. Je vénére ce Tathagatacaitya présent 
devant moi, et aussi, dans les dix régions et les univers sans 
nombre, tous les autres stipas, gahas, kiitagaras, purdnacaityas, 
abhinavacaityas,”—ceci est le culte combiné (sddhdarana), a la 
fois en face et non en face (sammukha, vimukha) , du Tathagata 
et du Tathagatacaitya. 


4. Lorsque le Bodhisattva, le Tathagata ou le Tathagatacaitya 
n’étant pas présent devant lui (sammukhibhita) , se faisant l’idée 
(ou la notion) du Tathagata, pratique le culte en vue (uddisya) 
de tous les Bouddhas et de tous les Tathagatacaityas,—ceci est 
le culte exclusivement non en face [du Tathagata ou du Tathaga- 


tacaitya ‘]. 
Encore, lorsque le Bodhisattva, le Tathagata étant entré dans 


stand for grha, with a slightly different meaning: “ niche ”; just as akrechra and akisara 
with synonymous meaning are coordinated Bodhisattvabhimi, 388,13” (U. WocrHara). 

L’équivalent tibétain est gtsan khan phur bu.—gtsan-khan, “ pure maison,” représente 
gandhakita, gandhagrha; un phur-bu est une dague contre les démons. 

L’équivalent chinois k‘an (chef du dragon), au sens multiple; voir par exemple 
Covuvreur ou Bukkio Daijiten, 233, col. 8: c’est un feou-t‘ou-t‘a, un ta qu’on fait 
pour une relique (voir J. Przyuusxi, Légende d’Acoka, 243; Bukkio Daijiten, 1533); 
c’est une chambre au bas du stipa; sa forme est celle d’un stipa. 

Il semble que le gaha soit un reliquaire, un dhatugarbha. 

Le kita, ci-dessous kitagdra, t‘ai, terrasse, plate-formé élevée, belvédére, édifice & 
belvédére. 

U. Wogihara qui pense que le abhinava de Divya° (ci-dessus) signifie certainement 
“renewed,” croit que l’abhinavacaitya de notre texte signifie ou “new ” ou “ renewed.” 

* yat tathagatakayam tathdgatacaityam va sammukhibhitam adhyaksam pijayati. 
. . —Dans Sitrailamkaéra, XVII, 1: sammukham vimukham piijd. . . . 

“Manque dans le sanscrit. 
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le Nirvana, en vu du Tathagata, fait faire ou sarira [du Ta- 
thagata°], ou stipa ou gaha ou kita,’ un, deux ou nombreux 
jusque dix millions suivant ses capacités,—c’est le grand (vipula) 
culte non en face, qui comporte immesurable fruit de meérite, 
nombreux mérite brahmique, de telle sorte que le Bodhisattva, 
pour des périodes cosmiques, ne tombe pas dans les mauvaises 
destinées, et n’est pas, en raison de ce culte, sans remplir |’équipe- 
ment de la supréme illumination. 


Tout n’est pas limpide dans cette dissertation. L’object du 
culte, dans le culte du Tathagata, est le sarira et le caitya. Par 
Sarira, entendre le corps matériel du Tathagata, c’est-a-dire le 
Tathagata vivant ou la relique. Par caitya, entendre le “ reli- 
quaire,” le monument ancien ou refait (purdnacaitya ou abhinava- 
caitya ...) qui contient une relique. En effet, la construction et 
le culte du monument qu’on construit, unique ou 4 la douzaine, 
n’est pas un “ culte en face.” Ces édifices, fraichement construits, 
ne sont pas des abhinavacaityas, des tathagatacaityas. 

Faut-il ajouter que je ne me tiens pas pour assuré de cette 
exégese? Le tathagatacaitya est construit tathagatam uddisya, 
“en vue du tathagata,” comme les uddesikas de la tradition palie. 
On veut bien que le fidéle ne voie pas la relique enfermée dans 
le stupa, mais le culte d’un stipa-reliquaire n’est-il pas un culte 
des sartras? 


4. Stipa et caitya 


Les deux termes sont interchangeables depuis une haute anti- 
quité: Divydvadana, Bodhisattvabhimi; mais les Vinayas dis- 


5 Manque dans le chinois. 

* tathagatam uddisya tathdgatasya sariram stipam va karayati gaham va kitam 
va ekam vad... . 

D’aprés le tibétain: “fait faire ou sarira du Tathagata, ou stiipa . . .” de bzhin 
gsegs pahi sku ham /mchod rten nam . . ./—uddisya; de bzhin gsegs pahi phyir: 
tathagatahetoh. 

Le chinois, ci-dessus, transcrit Sarira: ici il traduit hing-siang F(R, c’est-a-dire 
“image, modéle, substitut,” pratikrti. On a: “fait faire pratikrti, ou stiipa. .. .” 

On peut traduire: “fait faire ou une image (ou corps) du Tathagata, ou un 
stipa....” 
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tinguent.. Le Bukkié Daijiten (p. 725, 1113) signale: 1, un com- 
mentaire du Saddharmapundarika (Taishé 1721, cahier 11) qui 
dit: “ D’aprés le Vinaya des Mahasamghikas, ce qui a des reliques 
est nommé stipa, ce qui n’a pas de reliques est nommé caitya ”; 
2, un commentaire du Vinaya des Dharmaguptas (Taish6 1804, 
2 du 2), qui cite le T'sa-sin (NANJIo 1287) , et qui établit la méme 
distinction. 

Le Bukkié Daijiten poursuit: “ Le Ti-tche (= Bodhisattvabhiumi, 
Taishé 1581) dit: Sans tenir compte de la présence ou de l’absence 
des reliques, tout est nommé caitya.” Le Bodhisattvabhimi ne 
contient pas cette phrase, mais on vient de voit qu’Asanga range, 
parmi les caityas, les stipas, gaha, etc. 


5. Saririka, uddeSaka, paribhogika 

La distinction des trois caityas fut d’abord reconnue par Spence 
Harpy, Eastern Monachism, p. 216: “ It was declared by Gotama 
Budha to Ananda . . . that the objects proper to be worshipped 
are of three kinds: 1. seririka, 2. uddésika, 3. paribhogika. The 
first class includes the relics of his body, which were collected 
after his cremation. The second includes those things that have 
been erected on his account, or for his sake, which the commenta- 
tors say, means the image of his person. And the third includes 
the articles he possessed, such as his girdle, his alms-bowl, the 
robe he put on when he bathed, the vessel from which he drank 
water, and his seat or throne.” 

Kern, Histoire du Bouddhisme, II, p. 126: “ saririka, restes 
corporels, wddesaka, tout ce qui a été élevé ou construit pour 
honorer le souvenir d’une personne, paribhogika, tous les objects 
dont un mort bienheureux s’est servi pendant sa vie ou qui ont 
été consacrés par sa présence.” 


* A. Foucuer, Art du Gandhara, I, p. 60: “... notion du stéipa. On peut distinguer, 
si l’on veut, ses deux fonctions principales de réceptacle 4 reliques et de monument 
commémoratif d’un miracle. Les Chinois, esprits lucides, tendaient & accenteur cette 
distinction en précisant l’usage des termes indiens: on aurait réservé le nom de stipa 
& ceux qui servaient de reliquaires et désigné les autres, encore que leur forme fat la 
méme, par le mot plus général de caitya, qui embrasse tous les lieux et objects sacrés. 
Mais dans les textes chinois aussi bien que sanskrits, les confusions de langage sur 
ce point sont constantes. .. .” 
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Kern, Manual, p. 88, signale la source de la distinction: “ cor- 
poreal relics, memorials,’ objects having served the use of the 
Buddha, sacred spots, holy trees and the like.” C’est Jataka, IV, 
p. 228 = Mahabodhivansa, 1891, p. 59. 

Ananda demande: “Combien y a-t-il de cetyas? ”—“ Trois, 
répond le Bouddha, saririka, paribhogika, uddesika.”—*“ Pouvons- 
nous faire un cetiya de votre vivant? ”—“ Pas le premier qui ne 
peut étre fait qu’aprés le Nirvana; pour le troisieme (uddesika) , 
il est vide, n’est [un cetiya] que par l’esprit (avatthukam mana- 
mattakena hoti) ; mais l’arbre de la Bodhi, dont le Bouddha 
s’est servi, est un cetiya du vivant comme aprés le Nirvana du 
Bouddha.” 

Kern (Manual, 88) pense que ce texte ne s’accorde pas avec 
lexégése de Spence Hardy: uddesika=“ things that have been 
erected,” puisque l’wddesika est “immaterial (avatthuka) , merely 
existing mentally.” Mais il est difficile de défendre cette traduction. 

L’uddesika est le monument construit tathagatam uddisya, 
“en vue du Tathagata,” “on his account.”—L’uddesika de la 
source palie ne contient pas de reliques, n’est une chose sainte que 
parce qu'il est la représentation du reliquaire—Mais tathagatam 
uddisya est amphibologique, connu on a vu dans Bodhisattva- 
bhimi, ou les purdnacaityas (certainement des reliquaires) sont 
construits tathagatam uddisya comme les ex-votos a la douzaine 
qui sont du culte “ non en face.” A. K.Coomaraswamy, Elements 
of Buddhist Iconography, 5, signale le commentaire du Khudda- 
kapatha (p. 222) ou on a uddissakacetiya = buddhapatima. Sa 
traduction “ prescribed ” ne parait pas heureuse. 


6. Stiipa des ongles et des cheveux 
1. L’épisode des deux marchands, Foucurr, Gandhara, I, 63. 


2. “ Le stoupa renfermant les cheveux et les ongles que le Tatha- 
gata se coupa pendant l’espace de trois mois,” Hiuen-tsang dans 
CuHAVANNES, Religieux éminents, 95. 


* La version “ memorial ’—‘ commode expression anglaise ”—“ monument commémo- 
ratif d’un miracle ”—est certainement trop étroite: l’uddesika est “une chose érigée en 
pensant au Tathagata ou aux deux autres Perles.” A. Foucuenr, I, 58, 60. 
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3. Dans le Dasddhyayavinaya (Nansio 1115), cahier 56, Ana- 
thapindika dit: “Quand je voyage, je ne vois pas Bhagavat ... ; 
je voudrais avoir quelque chose 4 adorer.” Bhagavat lui donna 
des cheveux et lui dit: “ Marchand, il faut adorer ces ongles- 
cheveux.” Le marchand dit: “ Je désire que Bhagavat m’autorise 
a faire ou stipa des cheveux, ou stiipa des ongles” (Cité dans 
Bukkio Daijiten, 1114) . 


4. Divydvadana, XV, 196-197—Comment c’est la régle (dhar- 
mata) qu'il y ait, du vivant du Bouddha, des stépas des cheveux- 
ongles (kesa-nakha) ; mérite surabondant du culte de ces stiipas; 
comment ce mérite est anéanti par une pensée d’animosité: 
“ Upali, il ne faut pas s’irriter méme contre un poteau enflammé, 
a plus forte raison contre une personne vivante.” 

Une bonne partie de ce texte est citée Siksasamuccaya 148, et 
Bodhicaryavatara ad VI. 1, avec mention de la source: Arya- 
sarvastivadina tu pathyate—Dans Divya’, 197, trois mots sont 
omis au bout de la ligne 22: dustacittam utpadayati. 


7. Usages funébres 


1. Ksudravastuka, cahier 18 au début: Les bhiksus abandon- 
nent sur la route le corps d’un de leurs confréres aprés avoir pris 
son vétement et son écuelle. Les gens protestent....—Le Bouddha 
dit: “ Bhiksus, il faut rendre les derniers devoirs au cadavre.” * 
Les bhiksus ne savent pas comment ils doivent faire. Le Bouddha 
dit: “Tl faut le briler.”—Upali dit au Bouddha: “Le Bouddha 
a dit qu’il y a dans le corps 80,000 animaux. Comment pourrait- 
on [les] briler? *»—Le Bouddha dit: “ Ces animaux naissent avec 
homme et meurent avec lui. Cela ne fait donc pas faute. Quand 
le corps présente des ulcéres, on doit voir s’il n’y a pas d’animaux, 
et alors le briler.”—Voulant briler le corps, on ne trouva pas de 
bois. Le Bouddha dit: “Tl faut jeter le corps dans une riviére. 
S’il n’y a pas de riviére, creuser la terre et enterrer.”—En été, la 
terre est humide et fourmille d’animaux: “Sur un terrain de 
gazon dru et égal, et a l’écart, placer le corps la téte au nord, sur 


1 Faire la éarirapiija, ce qui se dit: kong yang {if #. 
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le coté gauche, la téte appuyée sur une botte d’herbes. Avec des 
herbes et des feuilles, recouvrir le corps. Les bhiksus qui font ce 
service funébre (song sang) feront qu’un homme capable récite 
les trois “ informations,” k‘i %¥ [et] le Sitra sur l’impermanence ; 
ensemble, ils diront les Gathas en maniére de mantras JURA .” 
La cérémonie terminée, les bhiksus rentrérent au couvent et, sans 
se laver-baigner, se dispersérent ¢a et 14. Les laics protestérent: 
“ Ces Sakyaputras sont trés impurs. Bien que leur corps se soit 
approché du cadavre, ils ne lavent-baignent pas leur corps.”— 
Le Bouddha dit: “Il ne faut pas faire ainsi, il faut laver le corps.” 
Les bhiksus lavent les deux [corps et vétement]. Le Bouddha dit: 
“ Ceux qui ont touché le cadavre, joignant les vétements, laveront 
les deux. Ceux qui ne |’ont pas touché, se laveront seulement la 
main et le pied.”—Rentrés au couvent, ils ne vénéraient pas le 
caitya. Le Bouddha dit: “Il faut vénérer le caitya” [Suit 
Vhistoire de Maudgalyayana et des enfers]. 


2. I-tsing, TaKakusu, 81: “ According to the Buddha’s teach- 
ing, when a priest is dead, after one has recognized him to be 
really dead, on the same day his corpse is sent on a bier to a 
cremation place, and is there burnt. While the corpse is burning, 
all his friends assemble and sit on one side. They sit either on 
grass bound together, or on elevations of earth, or on bricks or 
stones. The “Sitra on Impermanence” is recited by a skilled 
man, as short as a page or a leaf, that it may not become tire- 
some.” 

“Then they all meditate on the impermanency (of all con- 
ditions). On returning to their residence they bathe together, in 
their clothes, in the pond outside the monastery. If there is no 
pond, they go to a well and wash themselves. Then they put on 
dry clothes. On returning to their apartments they cleanse the 
floor with cow-dung. All the other things remain as usual. There 
is no custom as to putting on a mourning-dress. They sometimes 
build a thing like a stiipa... .” 

La fin de ce texte est citée Bukkid Daijiten, p. 1114, 1: “Ou 
bien on prend les restes (Sarira) [et] pour le défunt on fait un 
stipa (t‘a): c’est nommé kiu-lo A4#. La forme (akara) est 
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comme un petit stiipa. Audessus il n’y a pas de luen-kai?” ms. 
A la vérité, le stupa de homme ordinaire et celui du saint (arya: 
srotaapanna, etc.) présentent des différences, comme il est expliqué 
au long dans le Vinaya” (Voir Ksudravastuka, ci-dessus, p. 286) . 


8. Lou-pan et ‘‘ auvent ”’ 


Le Bukkié Daijiten, p. 1114, article t‘a ts‘eng ki,’ cite, outre le 
Ksudrakavastu et I-tsing, un certain nombre d’autorités. 


1. D’aprés le Taish6 1733 (un commentaire de |’Avatamsaka) : 


a. d’aprés le Dirghagama, quatre personnes ont droit au stipa, 
le Bouddha, le Pratyekabuddha, le Sravaka [c’est-a-dire l’Arya, 
Arhat, etc.], le Cakravartin.’ 

b. d’aprés le Dvddasanidanasitra de Paramartha (?), huit per- 
sonnes ont droit au stipa: Tathagata, avec huit lou-pan, “ dew- 
dish ”; Bodhisattva, sept; Pratyeka, six; Arhat, cing; Anagamin, 
quatre ; Sakrdagamin, trois; Srotaapanna, deux; Cakravartin, un. 
c. d’aprés le Mahasamghikavinaya (Nansio 1119), des moines 
hommes du commun (prthagjana) ont aussi droit au stipa, 4 
savoir le Vinayadharadharmacarya, le Vaiyaprtyabhiksu,* le 
Vertueux-bhiksu.* Comme ils ne sont pas des Aryas, il n’y a pas 
de lou-pan* et [le stiipa] est dans un lieu caché. Péché 4 faire 
autrement.— Mais, actuellement, on ne tient pas compte de cette 
réegle. 


? Takakusu traduit Iuen-kai par “ coupole,” mais il s’agit des ombrelles. II transcrit 
kula: ce qui est la transcription normale (kulapati, etc.); mais on peut lire gola (que 
Mile M. Lalou a conjecturé pour bum-pa, ci-dessus p. 277), lequel signifie “ balle 4 
jouer, globe, hémisphére (astronomie) .” 

L’absence de la superstructure fait que le stiipa est byi-bo. 

*La Vyutpatti de Woctmara, 245, 358, donne ts‘eng ki comme un équivalent de 
parisanda, ban-rim. 

®? Digha®, I, 148, Anguttara, II, 245; mais, Anguttara, I, 77, les seuls Tathagata et 
Cakravartin. 

* ing-che age restitution de Wogihara—Dans Vyutpatti on a tche-che pour 
vaiyaprta. 

* te-wang aa FH, “ désiré en raison de ses vertus” (?), Wogihara. 

® Avec une glose du Taishd 1804: Ce que ce texte nomme lou-pan, c’est siang luen; 
ou bien c’est cette forme de teou =}- sirsaka, Vyutpatti, 226, 88, en dessous du bol 
renversé. 
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2. Second Nirvanasitra, premiére section. Le Bouddha dit 4 
Ananda: “Le crémation étant terminée, les quatre compagnies 
prendront les reliques (sazvira), [les] placeront [dans] un sept- 
joyaux-vase (ts‘% pao p‘ing) et, au milieu de la ville de Kusinara, 
a un carrefour, éléveront un stiipa de sept joyaux, haut de treize 
étages, ts‘eng J; audessus siang-luen.” 

Ce que le Dvddasanidanasitra nomme lou-pan, le Nirvana- 
siitra le nomme ts‘eng. A chaque “ série,” ki #%, quatre “ auvents,” 
yen ¥&, font saillie, 1. 

Ce que I-tsing et le Ksudrakavastu nomment siang-luen est 
maintenant nommé “neuf lwen.” Un est muni d’un nombre 
d’auvents, un est muni de siang-luen, [qui sont des] lwen spéciaux. 


3. Le Taish6 1805 (Commentaire du Vinaya en quatre lectures) , 
4 du 1 de la deuxiéme partie. “Le lou-pan, c’est a dire quatre 
yen, “ auvent,” “bord saillant d’un toit.”. . . Les religieux ordi- 
naires n’ont pas droit & sortir, 1, l’auvent et a établir la série 
#®. Maintenant certaines personnes sortent l’auvent, parce 
qu’elles ne connaissent pas l’enseignement. On honore [les hommes 
ordinaires] & l’égal des Aryas. Siang-luen: rondes roues qui font 
saillie (élever &, sortir ti), pour indiquer le caractére (siang) . 





























THE CIRCULATION OF SILVER IN THE MOSLEM EAST 
DOWN TO THE MONGOL EPOCH 


Rosert P. Buake 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Shortly before the year 1000 A. D. a remarkable, omnipresent 
shortage of silver affected the Mahometan world. Within a 
brief space of time it practically ceased to be coined at all in the 
majority of the Islamic states and fractional currency in base 
metals * took its place alongside of the gold dinars, which con- 
tinued to circulate. A scant three centuries later (about 1260) 
silver suddenly reappears in vast quantities, and within a genera- 
tion is reéstablished as a medium of currency over almost the 
whole area whence it previously had so mysteriously vanished.* 


No little speculation has been devoted by numismatists and 
some by economic historians to interpreting these peculiar phe- 


1 This fractional currency was stamped upon irregularly shaped pieces of base metal 
(iron or copper, or sometimes apparently a mixture of the two). See plates 3-6 in V. 
Lanectois, Essai de classification des suites monétaires de la Georgie depuis lantiquité 
jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1860). On Mohammedan coins in general cf. Ch. M. Fraran, 
Recensio numorum Muhammedanorum Academiae Imperialis Scientiarum Petropo- 
litanae, Petropoli, MDCCCXXVI, and Stanley Lane-Poote, Catalogue of the Oriental 
Coins in the British Museum, 10 vols., London, 1875-83. 

* Theoretically 1 dinar = 10 dirhems =1 véuioua or bezant. Actually the number of 
dirhems reckoned in the dinar varied considerably, though writers on legal subjects 
held stubbornly to the ideal norm. See A. von Kremer, Ueber das Einnahmebudget 
des abbassiden Reiches von Jahre 306 H (918/91): in Denkschriften der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 1887 (Bd. 36), pp. 1-82, and also his Culturgeschichte 
des Orients unter den Chalifen, 2 vols., Vienna 1875-77. Much material from Arabic 
sources is available in translation in the book of H. Sauvatre (see below, Note 18). 
A summary of Kremer’s discussion is given by J. B. Bury, History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire (London, 1912), pp. 236-237. 

* Coinage of the aspers at Trebizond began according to O. von Retowsx1 about 
12386 (Die Miinzen der Komnenen von Trapezunt, Moscow, 1910; also in Russian 
in the Hymusmaruyeckit COopHuxb Mockosckaro HyMUBMaTHMYeCKaro OOmeCcTBA 
I (1911), pp. 113-301, pls. I-XV). Cypriote blancs were really bisanti bianchi d’oro, as 
Pegolotti says. Coinage in Cyprus of this type antedates the Trapezuntine currency, 
having been begun under Hugues I: G. L. Scutumsercer, Numismatique de Vorient 
latin, Paris 1878, p. 175. 
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nomena.‘ Various reasons have been advanced in explanation, 
but their mainspring has been ascribed to political and govern- 
mental changes, while economic causes have been relegated to 
the background. In the course of a series of investigations into 
the circulation of the precious metals in the Near East during 
the middle ages the writer was constrained to consider the ques- 
tion anew, and came to the conclusion that previous investigators 
had not adequately explained what took place, and that some of 
the explanations advanced conflicted with fundamental principles 
of economic theory. The quest has led him far afield, and into 
not a few areas remote from his bourne, but the kindly assistance 
of friends and colleagues has enabled him at least to check what 
the sources say, and to form his own ideas of their significance.° 

For centuries the peasants of the North Russian steppes and 
the inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic have found in their 
fields and on their river banks hoards of coins, sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by jewelry and trinkets. Some ‘finds’ 
contain tens of thousands of coins, and in one instance at least 
over nine hundred-weight of precious metal was recovered from 
one spot.’ So frequent have such discoveries been that they have 
passed into a proverb, neatly phrased by the Russian author, 
P. Yershov: ® 

Ho AasHo yxb pbup Bezercas, 
Uo Mlb AyYPHAMb Klay AaerTcs. 


* The older literature is summarized by W. Heyp, Histoire du commerce au Levant 
au moyen dge (traduit par Furcy Reynaud), Leipzig, 1883, t. 1, p. 57 ff. See also 
A. Scuause, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vilker des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum 
Ende der Kreuzziigen, Miinchen/Berlin, 1906, pp. 15 ff. 

*The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude aid lavishly given by his 
colleagues, Professor S. Elisséeff, Dr. Hideo Kishimoto and Dr. C. S. Gardner, on 
Japanese and Chinese texts. Professor J. A. Schumpeter has repeatedly gone over the 
economic problems which are involved. Other indebtedness is mentioned incidentally 
in the course of the article. 

° This paper is concerned only with the hoards which contain Moslem coins, either 
wholly or in part. 

™See A. Markov in the book cited below (note 10), p. 105. The find was made at 
Cuerdale in Lancashire, England, but others of similar dimensions have come to light 
in Russia, e.g., No. 9—100 Ibs; No. 28—11,100 coins; No. 172—“a whole keg of 
money ”; No. 203—216/252 Ibs. of money. 

*In his poem Konéxp Top6ynors, “The Little Humpbacked Horse.” 
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“ But long since the tale goes round 
Only a fool a hoard has found.” 


These coin deposits testify to the volume and activity of the com- 
merce carried on between the heathen tribes of North Europe and 
their more civilized neighbors on the south and east. In the main 
the larger hoards do not come from the barrows (kypraHbl) , which 
yield merely scattering specimens, but are found buried in barrels, 
sacks, and especially in earthenware vessels. Our information 
about these finds does not in the main antedate the 18th century, 
and the data concerning them in many cases are most inadequate. 
Their total number, however, is so considerable that, if local 
variations in content are slightly discounted, we obtain a remark- 
ably clear picture of the types of coins current in divers areas, 
and of the relative frequency of their occurrence. 

The older literature (till 1883) is summarized by Heyd,’ but 
his data are antiquated since the publication of the exhaustive 
work of the Russian numismatist A. Markov.*® Markov deals 
only with the hoards which contain Moslem coins; he likewise 
includes in his survey the Sassanid pieces, which were excluded 
from the earlier studies, but occur in restricted quantities in the 
deposits. In his introduction he points out that the older theory 
that because silver was hoarded in the north it consequently dis- 
appeared from circulation in Moslem areas, does not hold water. 
Economic causes explain it, as Arabic coins cease to appear in the 
hoards just when the Arab dynasts stopped coining silver. Fur- 
thermore, even though the quantity of silver hoarded in the north 
were very considerable, it does not suffice to explain why silver 
disappeared, not only from the Moslem marches, but also from 
the entire Mahometan east." 

Before we discuss the fundamental economic reasons which 
underlie this phenomenon, it seems desirable to summarize the 


° Heyp, l.c., I, p. 57 ff. 

*° A. Mapxoss, Tonorpadia KxaqoBb BOCTOUHBIXS MOHeTD (caccaHMACKUXS ua 
Ky@uyeckux) C. Derep6yprp 1910 r. Markov has gathered and sifted the available 
information about the finds. His work comprises not only material previously printed, 
but a large amount of hitherto unpublished data gleaned from the archives of the 


Russian Archaeological Commission. 


oe see 
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data afforded by the coin hoards, especially with regard to the 
Moslem coins. The area where these deposits are found in some 
density (scattered coins have been found in most sections of 
Russia) is in general the watershed of the Volga, the head-waters 
of the Don and the Dnieper, along the Volkhva and Neva, the 
coasts of the Baltic, the islands in this sea, and South Sweden. 
Southern Norway is the western limit, nor do they run far north 
of the Volga. The Ukraine has yielded but very little, and the 
deposits on the southern shore of the Baltic consist for the most 
part of pieces of western origin, with but a scattering percentage 
of Mahometan currency.” 

Many of the Moslem coins found are broken up into halves or 
even smaller pieces. While we know that this habit was not 
uncommon in the west,"* specific statements found in Moslem 
sources indicate that this method of providing small change was 
characteristic of Turkestan.** The absence of gold coins is also a 
noteworthy phenomenon. It is known that gold did not pass 
current in the steppes, and the fact that so many silver pieces 
were not melted down shows how active the trade must have 
been. Practically no Byzantine coins are found in the north, 
though they figure heavily in the deposits of the Ukraine. 

A chronological analysis of the hoards shows that the larger 
ones contain a few Sassanid pieces.’* The coins of the khalifate 
steadily increase in proportion, barring a sudden rise between 796 


2 This Russian numismatist Savel’iev apparently published a topographical map 
of the coin deposits (see Heyp, lJ. c., I, p. 57, note 2), but this has not been accessible 
to me. I suspect from Dorn’s note in Cu. M. Frarunu, Nova Supplimenta ad 
Recensionem numorum Mohammedanorum Academiae Imp. Sci. Petripolitanae addita- 
mentis editoris aucta subjunctis eiusdem de Fraehnii vita operibus impressis et 
bibliotheca relationibus, edidit Bernh. Dorn, Petropoli MDCCLY, p. 415 ff., no. 108, 
that this may have been issued in one of the Russian translations of FRAEHN’s 
Topographische Uebersicht der Ausgrabungen von altem Gelde in Russland, Bulletin 
scientifique de l’académie 9 (1811), p. 301 ff. This was translated into Russian by 
Savew’tev and published in the periodical Camm Oreyecrsa, 1842 Irons, org. IV, pp. 
pp. 57-100, and also in his Myxammegancxan Hymucmarura, pp. 1-52. The western 
limit of these deposits in Northern Europe is Egersund in the province of Christiansand, 
Norway. The northern limit in Russia is a line drawn from Kazan’ to Lake Ladoga. 

18 So, for example, the farthing. 

** On this see Ibn Haugqkal ed. OusEey, p. 258. 

15 Apparently no definite regional distribution of Sassanid coins can be established: 
see MArxov, I. c., pp. i-ii. 
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and 814 in the reign of Hariin al-Rashid, as we approach the 10th 
century. Provincial mints predominate, especially those of 
Turkestan, Khorassan and Azerbaijan, and also those of Armenia. 
The greatest mass, however, belong to the Samanids of ‘Turkestan, 
especially to the period between 909 and 955 A. D.;** from 955 
on the coins are merely scattering. After 975 there is a sharp 
break, and the latest coin found is of 1012 A.D.‘* According to 
Makrizi, no silver was coined at Baghdad in 1009 and for some 
years afterwards.* The coinage of the various Mahometan 
dynasts also begins to be struck from base metals at this period.’® 

Properly to interpret these phenomena, we must review in some 
detail the economic development of the northeastern provinces 
of the khalifate, particularly Turkestan. 

The Sassanid kingdom never obtained full control over the 
valley of the Oxus and Jaxartes, nor over the provinces of Sogdiana 
and Transoxania. Until the fall of the Hephthalite kingdom (ca. 
550 A. D.) these areas, densely populated and relatively highly cul- 
tivated, had remained under control of peoples of Iranian descent. 
With the establishment of the first Turkish khanate (565 A. D.) 
political control in these areas passed forever to races of non- 
Iranian stock. The Iranian tongue, however, still persists in the 
dialect of the Sarts.*° Iranian culture survived, transmitted 
through a Mahometan milieu, but Iranian hegemony was lost 
forever.”* 


2®See the summary in Heyp, l.c., I, pp. 58/9; it would appear that two-thirds of 
the coins discovered belong to the Samanid dynasty, but this proportion tends to 
increase if anything when Markov’s new materials are taken into account. 

17 At Viborg in Finland: MArxov, l.c., p. 59, no. 10 (ibid. no. 6—coin of 1009). 

18 Makrizi ed. A. pe Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe I, p. 250: quoted in de Sacy’s 
translation by H. Sauvaire, Matériaux pour servir a Vhistoire de la numismatique et 
de la métrologie musulmane I (Paris 1882), p. 334. 

19 See note 1 above, p. 291. 

*°This word, even before the Mongol period, came to mean merchant, and hence 
town dweller, in Turkish (see BartHoLp, s.v. Sart in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 4*, pp. 
174/6; eiusdem, s.v. Tadiik 1.c., 4°, pp. 598/9). The word is an Indian expression 
meaning ‘merchant’ (BartHotp, 12V, p. 45). The parallel with the «dro in 
Herodotus (1, 94) is striking. The dialect of the present Sarts is called Tajiki and 
differs only slightly from modern Persian (Bartuowp, loc. cit.; Grundr. der Iran. 
Philol. I, 2, pp. 407 ff.). 

*1 The sole book which synthesizes the history of this area in a clear and coherent 
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The first Arab invasions (probably shortly after 648 A.D.) 
encountered a relatively high level of material civilization in the 
cities of western Turkestan.” Hither, for example, had come 
paper from China,”* whose use spread through the Moslem world 
after the conquest of Samarkand, while the cultural currents 
flowing eastward to China have left indelible philological traces 
in the Iranian loan words in Chinese, which have been so fascinat- 


ingly illustrated by the late B. Laufer.” 
We can form some conception of that civilization from the 


remains, literary and artistic, which the desert wastes of eastern 
or Chinese Turkestan have yielded during the past generation, 
where English, French, German and Russian scholars have un- 
covered extraordinary monuments.”> Some information is also 
afforded by incidental remarks of the Arab historians in their 
accounts of the conquest. Most of the original writers, however, 
have not come down to us and we have at best excerpts in the 
later compilators, Tabari and Ibn-al-’Athir.”* As we approach the 


manner is W. Bartuoip, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 2nd ed., tr. by 
H. A. R. Giss (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, N. S., Vol. V), London, 1928. See 
also Giss, The Arab Invasions of Turkestan, London, 1923. Some important additional 
data, new viewpoints and emendations are to be found in W. Bartuotp, 12 Vorlesungen 
tiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, Deutsche Bearbeitung von Theodor 
Menzet (Beiband zu Die Welt des Islams, Bd. 14/17), Berlin, 1935. 

?° Excellent sketch of the Arabic sources in Barruotp, I. c., pp. 1-37. 

°° BarTHoLp, l.c., p. 9, no. 2. The quality of this paper was excellent. Specimens 
secured by Stein from Tun-huang have been examined by an English expert, R. H. 
Clapperton, and highly praised: Paper: An Historical Account, Oxford, 1934. A speci- 
men bearing the date 506 is described by him as very thin and tough bank-like paper, 
pale buff, smooth both sides, thick, .002-0025 in., crisp and transparent, very close 
laid lines, c. 24 or 26/in., from fine grasses or bamboo strips, chain lines c. 1/2 in. 
apart, fine and straight. Ramie. Another of 561: “thin golden yellow paper .. . 
thickness .002-.0025 in. A really beautiful thin paper, very well made. The fibres 
have been well beaten and the sheet is well closed. Very even laid and chain lines, 
all square and rigid looking, no sagging; 16 to the inch and chain lines two inches 
apart. The paper is tough, transparent and strong, and very evenly made. As good 
a paper as could be made at the present time. Close, smooth surface, excellent handle 
and rattle. Very hard-sized: takes and holds ink as well as a good modern tub-sized 
paper. Composition: Paper mulberry and Ramie.” Quoted by Lionel Gres in BSOS 
7 (1935), pp. 814-15, and 827. The first specimen is 22 3/4 ft. long, the second 29 ft. 

24B. Laurer in his Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919). 

25 A. v. Le Coa, Buried Cities of Chinese Turkestan, London, 1926. 

2° BartHotp, Turkestan, pp. 2-3. 
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Mongol epoch, complete texts dealing with local historical events 
become more frequent. 

In the middle of the seventh century the dominant political 
role appears to have been played by the khans of the west 
Turkish kingdom, but local affairs seem to have been controlled 
by the provincial aristocracies (dihqans) 2" It would appear that 
this expression denoted in Sogdiana at least not the mass or lower 
orders of the feudal aristocracy, as it did in Persia, but referred 
to the greater feudal lords, who ofttimes had control over ex- 
tensive estates.”* In addition to the dihqdans we find a prosperous 
and wealthy class of merchants, city dwellers though living in 
fortified castles.” Analogies with the situation in Sassanid Persia 
probably justify us in assuming that this class was not wholly 
derived from the local population, but included among other 
elements a considerable body of ‘ Syrians.’ *° Just as the Aramaic 
speaking population of Syria and Mesopotamia filtered westward 
into the remotest provinces of the Roman Empire, so their 
kindred travelled eastward over mountain and desert until they 
reached the outskirts of China.** 

The centralized governmental bureaucracy of the Sassanids was 
unknown in Turkestan, as was also the state-supported hierarchic 
cult of Zoroaster. Manicheans and Christians, Buddhists and 


*7See A. CuristENsEN, Iran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1936), p. 107, for a 
description of the dihqins (peblevi déhkdndn) and the political and social réle which 
they played under Sassanid rule. 

°8 BarTHOLD, Turkestan, pp. 180/81. 

°° See E. Sten, Jahrb. fiir mittel- und neugriechische Philologie I (1920), pp. 50/89. 

°° Barthold (op. cit., p. 181) points out that these merchants were probably nobles, 
as no sign of any friction between the two groups can be discerned. 

51 A good deal of information on this topic is contained in the book of J. Lasourr, 
Le christianisme dans l’empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (224-632), 2° ed., 
Paris, 1904. The author does not, however, bring out the economic réle of the 
Aramaic-speaking population as clearly as he might. G. Horrman’s monograph, 
Ausziige aus der Martyrakten syrischer Martyrer, Abhandlungen zu der Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, III, Leipzig, 1875, is still important. Further incidental data on this 
subject are contained in the important new book of A. Christensen (see note 27), pp. 
121 ff. An interesting reflex of this commercial activity is contained in a curious 
Armenian hagiographical text found by the writer in Cod. 173 of the Armenian Convent 
of St. James at Jerusalem: it has been prepared for publication by his pupil, Mr. 
Joseph Skinner. The text concerns the lives of Markha and Kospar who were caravan 
drivers in Khorassan, and has clearly been translated from a Syriac original. 
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Shamanists lived together under the tolerant rule of nomadic 
princes with perhaps an occasional quarrel. The population was 
brave and warlike, but any cohesion or unity of purpose was 
wholly lacking. No leader save a foreign tyrant existed around 
whom they could rally. 

Trade had developed to considerable dimensions in this area. 
The import of silk during the middle of the sixth century had 
become a major problem, both for the Sassanids and for Byzan- 
tium.*? The spread of Iranian culture to areas further eastward 
appears to have followed in the main, and to have been connected 
with, the commercial routes which penetrated these districts. No 
doubt this was the case with the Iranian alphabet (BartTHo.p, 
12V, p. 17) ; clearly this happened with the Iranian loan-words 
in Chinese, most of which appear to have an Arsakid rather than 
a Pehlevicomplexion. Archaeological remains from the Minussinsk 
area—once the habitat of the Kirghiz and richest in archaeological 
remains of any section of Siberia—show early commercial inter- 
course with Iran (BartHoip, 12V, pp. 27-28). Manichaean 
colonies sprang up along the routes, and Christian colonies were 
also founded there (cf. P. Petxiot, JA, 1916, p. 111 ff.; etusdem, 
TP, 1914, p. 629 ff) .** These connections reached their culminat- 


52 A, HerrRMANN, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien. Aus dem 
zweiten Buche des Ssé-ma-Ts‘ien und der Annalen der Han-Dynastie. Diss. Gottingen, 
1911 = Quellen und Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographie, herausgegeben 
von W. Sieglin, Heft 21. Cf. E. Srern, Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen Geschichte 
vornehmlich unter den Kaisern Justinus II und Tiberius Constantinus (Stuttgart, 
1919), pp. 18-21, and H. H. Scuagper, Iranica, in Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, Dritte Folge, No. 10 (1934), pp. 41-43. 

°8 Moutg, A. C., Christians in China before the year 1550, pp. xvi, 293, London, 
1930. A Nestorian stele, which bears a date corresponding with Sunday, Feb. 4, 
781, and which was discovered in 1625 near the capital of the then-reigning Chinese 
dynasty, tells nearly all that is known of the introduction of that form of Christianity. 
A certain A-lo-pén [iJ #228 who is specifically stated to have come from the land of 
Ta-ch‘in KE (Syria according to Pelliot) came to Ch‘ang-an EX the capital, in 
635. An imperial decree three years later accorded toleration and provided for con- 
struction of a Ta-ch‘in monastery. The succeeding emperor (Kao-tsung at 650- 
683), according to the inscription, “founded brilliant monasteries in every one of the 
departments (chou #) [prefectures might be better]. And further he promoted 
A-lo-pén to be Great Spiritual Lord, Protector of the Empire. The religion was 
spread over the provinces and the kingdoms were enriched with vast prosperity, 
monasteries occupied every city and the families enjoyed brilliant happiness ” [Doubt- 
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ing point at the very end of the Sassanid period: “ Persien besass 
in der Epoche der Sassaniden die Herrschaft iiber die Wege des 
Land- und Seewelthandels, wobei das Sassanidenreich auch in 
dieser wie in allen anderen Beziehungen den héchsten Glanz am 
Vorabends seines Sturzes erreichte”” (BARTHOLD, 12V, p. 43) .** 

The coin deposits of North Russia show that trade down the 
Oxus and Jaxartes and through the Turgai steppe with the forest 
regions of western Siberia and the upper Volga basin had already 
begun under the later Sassanids, though its volume at first could not 
have been very great. Caravan trade eastward over the relatively 
easy pass between Andijan and Kashgar had existed for centuries,” 
and waxed and waned according to the ups and downs of the 
struggle between the Chinese emperors and the nomads of the 
Gobi Desert. The instability of the general political situation 
tended to make commerce along this road rather risky and to 
diminish its importance for occidental kingdoms in comparison 
with the longer but surer sea-route. 

The Arab invasion met with comparatively little organized 
resistance. The Moslems were able to utilize the internecine 
rivalries of the local population, and turned one faction against 
the other. The centre of the west Turkish kingdom lay far away 
from Sogdiana in eastern Turkestan and in Semirechye. Arab 
power was, therefore, relatively easily established in Sogdiana, 
but less securely in Transoxania; Ferghana was never more than 
an outlying march. On the other hand the Arabs did control both 


less some exaggeration]. Further fortunes until the date of the inscription. Some 
difficulties are suggested 698-9 and 713, but accent is on prosperity. Arrival of 
A-lo-pén in 635 is confirmed by final note to Gloria found by Pelliot at Tun Huang. 
Abridged text of decree of 638 speaks of A-lo-pén as “ Persian monk.” This is drawn 
from the T‘ang hui yao yee. a work presented to the emperor on Jan. 31, 961, but 
based, for the period in question, on an earlier work, 804, of the same title, by Su 
Mien BRE - Persecution 845, more than 3000 Ta-ch‘in and Mu-hu-fu (Zoroastrians) 
secularized. 

*4In the eighth century Mohammedan caravans came to Kirghiz territory, as we 
hear from Chinese and Arab sources. Chinese documents speak of the presence of 
Mohammedan merchants in Mongolia in 924 (Bretscunewer, Mediaeval Researches, 
I, 265) but we have practically no information at this time about Mongolia from 
western sources (BARTHOLD, 12V, p. 46). 

*5 On the early trade in this area see BartHoip, Turkestan, p. 65. 
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the Oxus and the Jaxartes throughout their entire course and 
consequently secured direct connections with the northern markets. 

As in other non-Semitic areas, so the Arabs in Turkestan sys- 
tematically established military colonies in the larger cities, and 
built up complexes of estates held by the government or by those 
closely associated with it. Religion, as the Moslems advanced in 
this area, played even less of a réle than it did in Persia and 
Armenia. The governors who ruled the district had to struggle 
against continual revolts, and were anxious for the most part only 
to fill their pockets and retire. Islam made considerable strides 
among the conquered population, and a numerous body of Iranians 
were thus absorbed in Mahometan culture. It is quite striking 
how many names in Arab science and literature hail from this 
area. It was from this district likewise that the revolt started 
which led to the enthronement of the Abbassid dynasty at 
Baghdad in the year 751 A.D. It coincided with the dislocation 
of the east Turkish khanate, partly as a result of internal dissension 
and partly through Chinese pressure. 

Not long before the end of the eighth century A.D., a series 
of changes were introduced into the currency media circulating in 
Turkestan which were of major importance in the economic his- 
tory of this area. While our sources give quite a little detail 
about the new coins which were introduced, the explanations they 
advance in motivating the change are somewhat confused, and 
do not square with the postulates of economic theory. The chief 
source of our information is the Persian historian Nerchakhy 
(Narsahi) , and through the kindness of my friend, Professor H. 
A. R. Gibb of the School of Oriental Studies in the University of 
London, I am enabled to quote here a literal translation of the 
pages in question: * 

“The first person to strike silver coins in Bukhara was a 
king called Kana Bukhar Khudat ls ley &IS who reigned 


°°The author Abu-Bakr Muhammad b. Ja’far an-Narshakhi (d. 959) wrote his 
History of Bukhara in Arabic. The original has not come down to us, but we have an 
abridgement in Persian, originally made by Qubawi in the 13th century and later 
revised by Muhammad b. Zufar. The text was published by Ch. Schefer at Paris in 
1892, and was translated into Russian by N. Lykoshin (Tashkent, 1897). See 
BartHop, l.c., pp. 18-15. 
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over Bukhara for 30 years. The merchants of Bukhara who 
were engaged in the cotton and grain trade“ informed him 
that silver coins had been struck in other countries. Accord- 
ingly he commanded that coins stamped with his head and 
crown should be struck in unalloyed silver in Bukhara also. 
This happened during the Caliphate of Abi Bakr as-Siddiq. 
Afterwards, in the time of Harin ar-Rashid,** in the month 
of Ramadan in the year 185, Ghitrif b. ‘Ata *° became amir of 
Khurasan. This Ghitrif was the brother of the mother of Haran 
ar-Rashid, whose name was Khaizuran.... At that time the 
silver coins of Khwarizm circulated amongst the people, but 
the people took them unwillingly. That Bukharan silver coin- 
age [above-mentioned] had disappeared from men’s hands. 
When Ghitrif b. ‘Ata came to Khurasan, the nobles and not- 
ables of Bukhara brought a petition to him saying that they 
had no silver coin left in the town, and requesting the amir of 
Khurasan to command that silver coins should be struck for 
them with the same die as the ancient silver coins of Bukhara, 
and that it should be such a currency that no one would take 
it from their hands nor export it from their city, so that the 
inhabitants could trade with it amongst themselves. At that 
time the price of silver was high. Accordingly the inhabitants 
were summoned and asked their opinion in the matter. They 
agreed to strike coins composed of six substances,—gold, silver, 
musk, lead,*° iron and copper. They did so, and struck coins 
with that old die with the name of Ghitrif, hence they were 
called Ghitrifi and, by the common people, ghidrifi. The old 
coins had been made of pure silver, [but] these coins which had 
been alloyed turned out black. The people of Bukhara refused 
to accept them. The government being angry, they took them, 
albeit unwillingly.“ Their rate was fixed at six ghidrifis to one 


*" LyKosHIN: Bs ero spema Bb Byxaps Bp Toprossrb cuerb Besca Ha OyMaxHBIA 
MaTepin m 10 MmMeHuMy: emy coobmmau... . 

°° LyKosHIN: Takb mpogomxKanocb Ao mapcTBoBaHia [which is clearly wrong]. 

89 lus of ty poe 

* Text Y j y! ly <2\e... Lyxosntn: “leather and tin ”; BarTHotp: “lead and tin (?).” 
tin (?).” 

“ LYKOsHIN: ecam Ke IPMHUMAaIN, TO TOABKO 00 UpMHyxRszeHixtO UpaBUTeTECTBA. 
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dirhem’s weight of unalloyed silver, and the government accepted 
them at this valuation. Afterwards this coinage became cur- 
rent, and it was due to this that the land-tax at Bukhara be- 
came burdensome. In ancient times the land-tax of Bukhara 
had been rather less than 200,000 silver dirhems. When ghidrifi 
dirhems were struck and were current at six for a dirhem’s 
weight of pure silver, the government made ghidrifis compulsory 
upon them [in payment of taxes] at that rate. But when the 
ghidrifi became dear and reached the point that a ghidrifi 
dirhem was equal in currency to a silver dirhem, and the govern- 
ment asked for silver and for ghidrifis [equally],** the land-tax 
of Bukhara from rather less than 200,000 silver dirhems sud- 
denly increased to 1,060,000 dirhems and 8,567 ghidrifis (sic) .*° 
Muhammad b. Ja‘far states that in a certain year 220 dirhems 
of pure silver ** were worth 85 ghidrifi dirhems. Ahmad b. Nasr 
writes that in the year 22 [i.e. 522], when we [?.e. he] trans- 
lated this book, a hundred dirhems of pure silver were worth 
seventy ghidrifi dirhems, and in law a mithqal was worth seven 
and a half ghidrifi dirhems. Muhammad b. Ja‘far relates that 
these ghidrifis were struck at the Castle of Mahak (<1: ,S 
l,l.) in the town of Bukhara. The silver in the ghidrifi 
dirhem was more than the other alloys. It is said that in every 
dirhem there was a little gold, amounting in every ten dirhems 
to the weight of between one-half and three-quarters of a 
dirhem [weight]. In Bukhara a large number of small coins 
were struck; each of the Samanids struck coins, and other 
rulers after the Samanids; no account is given of this coinage 
since there was nothing remarkable in it.” 


From the account in Nerchakhy *° it is obvious that the pre- 
Arab silver coins, which appear to have been struck by some 


42 7. e., “ took silver at the same rate rate as ghidrifis.” 

*® Barthold (p. 204) emends to 1,168,567 ghitrifi dirhems. 

**So the text, but something is certainly dropped and it should read: “In the year 
220 X dirhems of pure silver.” According to Barthold (l.c) the missing word is 
Sle “a hundred.” 

“5 Attention was first called to this passage by P. Lercu in his article in the Travaux 
de la 3¢ session du congrés internationale des orientalistes (& St. Pétersbourg, 1876), 
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ruler in Bukhara (khida = crown; arm. khoyr: cf. HUspscHMANN, 
AG, 1, 2, p. 160; Horn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 1, 2, 
pp. 44, 66) , continued to circulate for a century and a half under 
the sway of the Arabs. It is a reasonable assumption that along 
with these were intermingled some Sassanid coins (especially 
those of Chosriées Parviz: see Sauvatre, Matériaux, I, p. 10). As 
trade to the north developed, it passed through Khwarizm. It is 
clear from the statement of Nerchakhy that Khwarizmian coins 
circulated in Turkestan in the eighth century, which implies, 
economically speaking, that the purchasing power of silver in 
Bukhara was higher than that of Khwarizm. These coins were 
minted in that area, as no provincial coinages of a special type 
were struck until after the early Abbassids.** It also postulates a 
commercial dominance of Khwarizm as compared with Turkestan. 
The older coinage of pre-Arab days had now disappeared from 
the market, and it is evident that causes, both general and local, 
were drawing off currency from the Bukhara market ; presumably 
it was drained off to Khwarizm.*’ 

The request to mint a new type of coinage came from the nobles 
and notables. In this latter group we can include, I think, the 
upper strata of the merchant class. Two points were made clear 
in the request: 


1. The coinage should be struck on the old dies, which pre- 
sumably implies that the aim was to keep the coins in circulation 
in the commercial sphere of the district. 

2. It should be of a type which would not be exported. This 
indicates a desire to invite trade and at the same time to keep 
down the high cost of living, which was clearly high in Bukhara 


2 vv. St. Pétersbourg, 1879-80, v. II, pp. 419-429, entitled “Sur les monnaies des 
Boukhar-Khoudahs ou princes de Boukhara avant la conquéte du Maversinahr par les 
Arabes.” 

“6H. Savuvaire has given a cento of information from Arabic sources on the first 
coinages of the Arabs, Matériaux pour servir a Vhistoire de la numismatique et la 
métrologie musulmanes. 1 série, Paris, 1882, pp. 34 ff. 

“7H. Sauvaire, l.c., I, pp. 99-100, quotes el-Moqqadasy (Magqdisi): “ On raconte que 
les anciens habitants de Khawarezm ont fait le dirham de 4 daneqs afin que les 
marchands ne I’exportassent pas. Jusqu’a ce jour, en effet, on y importe l’argent et on 
ne l’exporte pas.” 
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as contrasted with neighboring districts. This phenomenon appears 
sporadically in different districts of the khalifate during the ninth 
century, and a number of instances in other provinces are listed 
by Sauvarre (Matériaux, 1, 125). The inhabitants (i.e., mer- 
chants and shopkeepers) agreed to a currency composed of an 
alloy of six metals. 


The actual formula of the alloy does not appear from the text, 
which seems to be corrupt, but it is obvious that it was no mere 
base alloy, having a noble metal content of about 66 per cent.** 
This would imply a debasement with respect to the old silver 
coinage of about 334 per cent if both silver and gold content are 
taken into account. It likewise would appear that this figure is 
the same discount applied, according to Maqdisi, to the silver 
dirhem in the Turkestan markets about the year 910, when it was 
reckoned as containing 4.3 .8,35 daniqs in place of the normal 
six.*® 

The price of silver in the Bukhara market fell speedily upon 
the introduction of this currency and made it possible for the 
taxes to be paid in silver. The advantage herein to the govern- 
ment officials arose from the fact that collections could be sent 
direct to Baghdad without intermediate exchange operations. 
This phenomenon implies an increase in trade activity at Bukhara 
which enhanced the value of local currency as compared to silver 
brought from outside. It is not quite clear whether the black 
ghitrifis continued to be struck after the Samanid dynasty came 
to the throne, but they continued to circulate under the Samanid 
sway. 

The ghitrifis were not the only type of alloy currency in cir- 
culation in the Turkestan-Khorassan area. We hear of two other 
types, the musayyabi (Savuvairg, 1, 224, 191), and the muham- 


“® The text might be differently interpreted. Either the silver was over 50 per cent 
of the total, or else it was twice the amount of any of the other metals. If gold 
varied between five and seven per cent of the total, the proportions would be 5 + 4x + 
y = 100, where y = 2x: .. x =15 per cent and y = 30/35 per cent. This latter calcula- 
tion would make the bullion content about 40 per cent as compared to the older coins. 

“° A daniq was four carats. From various statements derived from Arabic sources and 
quoted by Sauvarre (Matériaux I, 34 ff.) it appears that the actual silver content of 
the dirhems issued by the central mints was about 70 per cent of its nominal value. 
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madi dirhems (Sauvaire, 1, 217/8, 191), each of which had a 
locally restricted circulation.*© The second type was current 
especially in Farghana and Sogd, while the former circulated on 
the edge of Khorassan, in Shash, [liq and Khojend. Our sources 
are specific in stating that the circulation was restricted. Exchange 
against copper fals and Baghdad silver dirhems is mentioned, but 
no rates or ratios are given by our sources. 

The fact that we have local currencies of a special type circulat- 
ing in three definite economic areas shows that the innovation 
was one dependent on general economic conditions. 

The ghitrifi was favored at the start by the governmental 
regulations inasmuch as: 1. It was issued at a relatively low rate 
of face value (6:1 of the old dirhems) ; 2. taxes were payable in 
it, and fixed in terms of the new circulating medium. Therefore, 
in accordance with economic theory, the purchasing value of the 
old dirhems fell, which was equivalent to debasing the purchasing 
price of silver in the Bukhara area, and would accordingly lead 
to an increase if the value of the new currency, 7. e., to increased 
purchasing power. The tendency, provided the issue of new coin- 
age were kept, as it appears to have been, within the bounds 
demanded by the turn-over in the province, would consequently 
be: 1. To export silver; 2. to decrease silver’s purchasing power; 
3. granted an increase in the commercial activity in the area, to 
increase the purchasing power of the new currency. 

This conjunction appears to have occurred at the time the 
Samanid dynasty came into power (862). The connection be- 
tween Bukhara and Baghdad had been growing fairly tenuous, 
and it was to the interest of the new dynasty to favor a local cur- 
rency, but with the increase of commercial activity, we find them 
reéstablishing a silver currency of the regular type for foreign 
consumption. The exchange against Baghdad could not have 
been high, as the purchase price of silver was falling as against 
ghitrifi. Taxes had been levied at six ghitrifis to one dirhem, but 
not reduced when the ratio altered: taxes under the Samanids were 
low, hence the country had become more prosperous. In the 


5° On these coins see W. Bartuoip, Turkestan, pp. 205-6. 
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early tenth century silver flowed to Turkestan, not away from it, 
as we learn from Maqdisi. 

Although the Abbassid dynasty ruled for five centuries (751- 
1258) , its appearance definitely marks the point where signs of 
dislocation became evident throughout the far-flung lands of the 
khalifate. Under the specious uniformity of the Moslem domains, 
other entities, political, racial and economic, began to emerge. 
Wellhausen rightly makes the Arab state per se end in the year 
751. Iranian influences made themselves felt under the new 
dynasty, and submerged races elsewhere, mustered under the 
banners of Islamic culture, gave a new impetus and direction to 
its various manifestations. 

From Spain to Turkestan the outlying provinces gradually 
formed independent units or agglomerations of principalities under 
dynasties, vassals at first and later de jure or de facto independent. 
The material prosperity of these districts increased in consequence 
to a very considerable extent. Before the Arab conquest Turkestan 
had been divided from the Iranian plateau by a frontier, not in- 
frequently hostile. Thereafter commerce and trade with Iran and 
with the northern districts were almost uninterrupted. The vast 
amount of specialized manufacture characteristic of Iran during 
the tenth century is portrayed in vivid colors in the collections of 
material from the geographers made by P. Schwarz. The brocades 
and carpets, the velvets and cashmeres of Persia have their 
counterparts in the cotton cloths and muslins of Bukhara and 
Samarkand, which we know were exported in large quantities to 
Iraq, while from the northern markets vast quantities of furs, 
wax, honey, amber and other products of the forest area came 
up the Oxus and the Jaxartes to the bazars of Turkestan. The 
most detailed account of the trade in Turkestan at this period is 
contained in the Arab geographer Magqdisi (Bib. Arab. Geogr. 
III, 323-6: Bartuoip, Turkestan, 235-6) . 


“ As regards merchandise the following was exported: from 
Tirmidh, soap and asafoetida: from Bukhara, soft fabrics, 
prayer-carpets, woven fabrics for covering the floors of inns, 


51 Cotton cloth exported from Wadhar to Iraq (Bartuotp, Turkestan, p. 95). 
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copper lamps, Tabari tissues, horse-girths (which are woven in 
places of detention) , Ushmini fabrics, grease, sheepskins, oil for 
anointing the head; from Karminiya, napkins; from Dabisiya 
and Wadhar, Wadhari fabrics, which are dyed in one color. I 
have heard that one of the sultans of Baghdad called them 
the satin of Khurasan. From Rabinjan, winter cloaks of red 
felt, prayer-carpets, pewter ware, skins, strong hemp and 
sulphur ; from Khorezmia sables, miniver, ermines, and the fur 
of steppe foxes, martens, foxes, beavers, spotted hares and 
goats; also wax arrows, birch-bark, high fur caps, fish glue, 
fish teeth (walrus), castoreum, amber, prepared horse hides, 
honey, hazelnuts, falcons, swords, armour, khalainj wood 
(birchwood: Laurer, Sino-Iranica, pp. 552-3) , Slavonic slaves, 
sheep and cattle. All these came from Bulghar, but Khorezmia 
exported also grapes, many raisins, almond pastry, sesame, 
fabrics of striped cloth, carpets, blanket cloth, satin for royal 
gifts, coverings of mulham fabric, locks, Aranj fabrics, bows 
which only the strongest could bend, rakhbin (a kind of cheese) , 
yeast, fish, boats (the latter also exported from Tirmidh) . 
From Samargand is exported silver-colored fabrics (simgiin) , 
and Samargqandi stuffs, large copper vessels, artistic goblets, 
tents, stirrups, bridle-heads and straps; from Dizak, fine kinds 
of wool and woolen clothes; from Banakath, Turkistan fabrics ; 
from Shash, high saddles of horsehide, quivers, tents, hides 
(imported from the Turks and tanned) , cloaks, praying carpets, 
leather capes, linseed, fine bows, needles of poor quality, cotton 
for export to the Turks, and scissors; from Samarqand again, 
satin which is exported to the Turks and red fabrics known by 
the name of mumarjal, Sinizi cloth, many silks and silken 
fabrics, hazel and other nuts; from Farghana and Isfijab, Turk- 
ish slaves, white fabrics, arms, swords, copper, iron; from Taraz 
(Talas) goatskins; from Shalji, silver; from Turkistan, horses 
and mules are driven to those places, and also from Khuttal. 
There is nothing to equal the meats of Bukhara, and a kind of 
melon they have called ash-shaq (or ash-shaf), nor the bows 
of Khorezmia, the porcelain of Shash, and the paper of Samar- 
qand.” 


2 
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The new states which gradually formed out of the Abbassid 
domains in western Asia, the Buyids in Khorassan, the Saffarids 
in Iran, the Samanids in Turkestan, the Ghaznevids in Afghani- 
stan, all represent natural geographical entities °* and are all 
colored to a certain extent by the influence of Iranian culture. 
The complicated history of these principalities has been magnifi- 
cently set forth by W. Barthold,* and the main lines of their 
growth and decline are now relatively clear. The Samanids bulk 
largest in the history of commerce (862-999). The impetus which 
gave rise to the foundation of this dynasty appears to have arisen 
because the local population were dissatisfied with the Abbassid 
governors. They continued to rule through the support of public 
opinion, by carefully developing commerce with outside lands. 
As we pointed out above, more than 80 per cent of all Moslem 
coins found in European Russia were minted by the Samanids 
during the period 862-975, a fact which eloquently testifies to the 
volume and intensity of the commerce between the Volga and 
Turkestan. The descriptions given by the geographers of the 
10th ¢eentury, especially Maqdisi,”° show clearly what prosperity 
was enjoyed by Turkestan and Khwarizm at this period. Some 
data are also extant which prove that commercial intercourse 
eastward was also active at this period, but the evidence is like- 
wise incontrovertible that the eastern trade was far less important 
than the circulation along the northern artery. 

The goods derived from the north and brought to the bazaars 
of Turkestan in the main are luxury articles. There is no evidence 
that the basic products of Russia were shipped to central Asia, as 
we know they were to Constantinople. The merchants of Turkestan 
presumably purchased these goods for silver and only to a lesser 
extent they exported in return manufactured luxuries of the east. 
The accumulations of Moslem silver in North Russia are rela- 
tively greater than those of Byzantine silver in the south. The 
retention of this silver and also the fact that almost no coins are 
found dating after 1000 A.D. shows that the cessation of the 


52 See Bartuoip, Turkestan, p. 339. 
58 See above, pp. 295-296, note 21. 


54See above, pp. 294-295. 5° Quoted above, pp. 306-307. 
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trade is due to factors operating at the centre of export and not 
in the area into which it was imported. 

This fact, when taken in conjunction with a series of political 
events in central Asia, explains why Arab silver ceased to be ex- 
ported to the north and northwest, and why at the same time 
the coinage of silver suddenly ceased in the Mohammedan east. 
Samanid currency was minted from silver derived from the cele- 
brated mines of the Zarafshan valley, which still produce the 
metal at the present day. What evidence we possess goes to show 
that the silver mines on the Iranian plateau were relatively un- 
productive at this period. The Arabs had lost control over the 
argentiferous section of Armenia during the latter half of the 
ninth century. It is, therefore, a reasonable inference that the 
silver supply of the Abbassid domains in the tenth century was 
in large measure derived from Turkestan. During the latter part 
of the tenth century, the Varangian state at Kiev was expanding 
eastward through the steppe and under Olég the Khazar state 
between the Don and the Volga was conquered. At the same 
time disturbances among the steppe nomads led to the devasta- 
tion of the Bulgar kingdom on the Volga, which was the mart to 
which products were brought from the north and whence they 
were shipped to Turkestan through the Turgai steppe. The inter- 
ruption of commerce thus brought about retained the silver al- 
ready exported from Central Asia at the centres of production, 
i. é., in northern Russia. 

This alone would not have been sufficient to cause the break- 
up of commerce between northern Russia and central Asia, had 
it not been for a second group of factors which simultaneously 
became active in Turkestan. The Samanid dynasty was tottering 
to its fall through internal decay and because of Turkish infiltra- 
tion, to which point we will return below. It lost control of the 
Zarafshan mines about 975 A.D.," and a generation later the 
dynasty fell before the attacks of the Qara-Khanids and of the 
energetic and unscrupulous ruler of Ghazna, Mahmud. Soon the 


5®See J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance et V'Islam depuis la conquéte arabe 
jusqu’en 886, Paris, 1919, p. 241 ff. 
57 See Bartuotp, Turkestan, 165, 171/2. °8 Op. cit., 268. 
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latter started his campaigns in the direction of India, which led 
to the conquest of the Punjab by the Moslems. The huge booty 
gathered during these campaigns was lavished on unproductive 
luxury and buildings, while his home provinces were ground into 
the dust by merciless taxation.” The natural tendency then was 
for silver to be drawn off from Turkestan and exported to India. 
Inasmuch, however, as the source of silver in Turkestan had dried 
up, silver was drained off all the Mahometan east as well as 
from Iran. At the same time the Seljuk Turks were founding 
their power in Khorassan and extending it westward into Iran 
and Anatolia.° The economic results of this movement led to 
shifting governmental centres further westward and consequently 
drew off from Turkestan such silver as was in circulation. 

In those areas, however, where both gold and silver circulated, 
gold was not drained off, but in order to supply the need for 
fractional currency, we find an epidemic of brass and iron tokens 
with a Zwangskurs. The Byzantine empire was not affected by 
this phenomenon, owing to its balanced trade with the north. 

The Samanids were overthrown by their mercenary armies, 
which in large measure were composed of Turks. The dynasties 
which succeeded them were Turkish also. This westerly drift of 
Turkish tribes, either by migration through the steppes to the 
north or by infiltration through Iran into Armenia and Iraq, is 
one of the outstanding phenomena of the tenth century. The 
Samanids had been the last of the local dynasties which attempted 
to base their policy upon an understanding with the land-holding 
class out of which the governmental bureaucracy was built up. 
For self-protection they had to have on foot large bodies of troops 
and ultimately fell between the two stools. 

The generation after the overthrow of the Samanids saw the 
Seljuks establish themselves in Khorassan. They then spread 
rapidly westward almost to the walls of Constantinople and south- 


5° Op. cit., 287 ff. It is noteworthy, however, that Byzantine silver coins of the 10th 
century are much less frequent than the gold ones, and those in mint state are 
notoriously rare. 

°° Op. cit., 305 ff. Nizim al-Mulk (Siassetnameh (text, p. 95 = translation, pp. 139- 
40) describes the rise of a Turkish slave at the Samanid court. Similar conditions held 
true undoubtedly at Baghdad. 
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ward to Antioch and Damascus. The foundation of the Seljuk 
state and of that of their rivals, the Qara-Khanids, in Transoxania, 
brought definitely in its train the ruin of the old territorial aristoc- 
racy. The Seljuk monarchs were intelligent barbarians with the 
vices and virtues of the nomad.“ The actual rule of their terri- 
tories was conducted by natives of the conquered provinces, of 
whom the best example is Nizam-ul-Mulk, the vizier of Melik- 
Shah.” He systematically put into effect the system of military 
fiefs (’igta‘) ** which remained characteristic thereafter of the 
Turkish states and to some extent likewise of the Mongol domains. 
The Turks thus became a warrior caste ruling over a conquered 
population. 

The Seljuk domains were too far-flung and heterogeneous to 
remain an integrated unit. Within a century we find that their 
power in Turkestan had become practically extinct. During the 
12th century two other dynasties grew up to dispute their heritage, 
the Khwarizm-Shahs and the Qara Khitai. Both of these royal 
families and their supporters were predominantly Turkish. The 
Khwarizm-Shahs, operating from the isolated and fertile area 
around their capital, Gurganj, near the sea of Aral, extended their 
power southwards over Samarkand and Bukhara and later in 
large measure over Sogd and Khorassan. They were successful 
in their struggle against the Qara Khitai largely because of more 
intelligent leadership and greater persistence. By utilizing inter- 
necine quarrels among their foes, the third of the line, Mohammed 
Khwarizm-Shah, was able to unite under his sway all Turkestan 
and Khorassan and the major portion of Persia, thus becoming 
undisputedly the most powerful Mahometan monarch of his day. 
This mighty fabric, however, was based on insecure foundations 
and reposed wholly on the allegiance of a mercenary army, brave 
enough, but undisciplined. The Shah’s personal security was 
always in peril through the jealousy and hatred of his conquered 


°1Tdrisi (quoted by Barton, Turkestan, p. 305) says of the Turks: “ Their 
princes are warlike, provident, firm, just and are distinguished by excellent qualities; 
the nation is cruel, wild, coarse and ignorant. 

®2See Edw. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, II (1906), pp. 212 ff: 
Bartuotp, Turkestan, p. 305 ff. 

°8 Discussion of the réle of the ’iqta‘ by Bartuotp, Turkestan, p. 307. 
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subordinate princes, but his nemesis arose in the Mongols whose 
power was growing up under Jinghiz-Khan. 

This state appears in large measure to have been the creation 
of one man. The Mongols at this period were wholly uncivilized. 
Only under Jinghiz was their language reduced to writing, utilizing 
the script of the Uigurs, and the organization of their state 
was carried out by the aid of foreign advisers, Uigurs, Mahometans 
and Chinese. The Mongols were unconquerable for two reasons. 
Jinghiz himself was a consummate strategist with a marvellous 
gift of picking able men. The formation of the state marked a 
victory of the aristocracy, and iron discipline was imposed upon 
the rank and file.* Outstanding leadership and thoroughly reli- 
able troops, combined with the craftiness and unscrupulousness 
of the nomad, made the new Huns an irresistible foe. Before 
Jinghiz’s death he ruled over an empire extending from the 
Caspian to Corea, from the tundras to Teheran, and from the 
Lena to Lhasa. 

This is not the place to examine the structure and organization 
of this state. We merely wish to dwell on such points as affected 
the commercial policy of the Mongols. First of all, savages though 
they were, the Mongols for centuries had been accustomed to 
trade and commerce; in,fact their very existence depended upon 
it, as they exchanged the products of the steppes, of their flocks 
and herds, for grain and textiles from China or from Turkestan. 
We have had occasion to refer more than once in the preceding 
narrative to the caravan trade which passed through Chinese 
Turkestan and the Gobi desert to China.® At this period it was 
for the most part in the hands of Mahometan merchants. The 


°* The rise of Jinghiz-Khan marks a victory of the aristocratic element among the 
Mongol tribes: see BartHoip, 12V, p. 12, who draws an interesting parallel between 
this historical drama and the development of the Turkish state under the early 
khanate. On the rise of Jinghiz in particular see Barthold’s article in the Banucku 
Boctrounaro oTgbaenia Muu. Pocciticxaro apxeonormueckaro O6mectBa. T. X 
(1896), pp. 105 ff. 

°° The important item for the Mongols when trading with Turkestan was primarily 
textiles (BartHotp, 12V, p. 71). The initiative, moreover, remained with them, as 
they needed the materials more than the settled peoples. 

°° See above, pp. 298-299. 
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first foreigners at the court of Jinghiz of whose presence we learn 
are Mahometans.” 

Though the Mongols had never ruled over peoples who lived 
in towns and villages, we observe in their case, just as in that of 
the Turks,®* that they were quick to grasp the essential elements 
of organized government, ready to accept any suggestions which 
were pertinent, and willing to carry through bold projects. A 
scheme of administration was drawn up for newly-conquered 
China. It is evidently based on the experience of the earlier 
Chinese dynasties, which was intelligently exploited by Ogédai 
and his advisers, who put through a series of financial measures 
for parallels to which we hunt vainly in Western European his- 
tory until the middle of the 19th century.®* These centred around 
the bank-notes or balysh, familiar to western readers in mediaeval 
and modern times from the tales of travellers to the Orient.”” The 
phenomena which we have already noted in the west are merely 
the distant repercussions of Mongol financial measures in China. 

The Mongol balysh has a long antecedent history in China, 
and some account of previous monetary developments in that 
country must be given here. This question has attracted much 
attention on the part of sinologists and economists alike. The 
relevant literature is widely scattered, often published in inacces- 
sible periodicals, and is most unequal in value.” 

Until the first years of the T‘ang dynasty the circulation of coined 


°7 Mahometan Merchants at Jinghiz’s Court: Bartuotp, 12V, p. 158. 

°8 See above, p. 311. 

°°It should be noted that in the main the originality in the ideas is in large 
measure derived from the antecedent experience of the Chinese rulers, if we look at 
the enactments as measures governing the circulation of the precious metals in China 
proper. Unquestionably, however, the Mongols had in view other motives, and 
primary among them was the need of obtaining revenues from China. Granting that 
the measures were a combination of previous experience and sound judgment, we 
cannot deny that the nomads furnished the second element. 

7°The word balish (balysh) is met with frequently in our sources. The ms. of 
Pegolotti (Evans, p. 23) reads palisci, for which the editor rightly gives balisci: 
orgs babisci is a copyist’s error. In our oriental sources we find the form 

P ening balish or balisht: on this word see Yute, Cathay and the Way 

ol 4 (1916), pp. 112-113. 

71 Paper first began to circulate under the T‘ang dynasty (618-907) in the form of 
bills of exchange, and we find recurrent emissions of it in the ensuing period. Most 
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money in China appears to have been confined to copper currency 
or cash. For the first time after the year 650 A. D. and at recurrent 
intervals during the later history of this dynasty, we find the 
government issuing paper currency. The issuance generally tends 
to coincide with periods of storm and stress. This procedure is 
repeated under subsequent families of rulers down to the Mongol 
epoch. A number of details are given by the appropriate dynastic 
histories, but under the Mongols we also glean a considerable 
amount of additional information from western sources. 

Gold and silver were not current as a medium of exchange un- 


of the passages relating to the time antedating the Mongol régime are collected from 
the various annals and translated by G. Visser1inc (On Chinese Currency, Leiden, 1877). 

The Chinese material on the subject in the Mongol period is almost wholly derived 
from various sections of the Yiian Shih, or Mongol dynastic history, particularly 
chapters 93-97, which deal with the dynasty’s internal administrative policy. Part of 
the data from the Yiian Shih concerning the first two issues under the dynasty 
were translated by G. Pauruier, Le livre de Marc Pol, Paris, 1865, vol. 1, pp. 
319-322 (in the notes). Some pertinent details are afforded by the biography of the 
Ongiit statesman Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai, summarized in part by Abel Rémusat over a 
hundred years ago (Yiian Shih, ch. 146), in Nouvelles Mélanges Asiatiques (Paris 1829) , 
II, pp. 64-88, especially pp. 76 ff. The latest discussions of the problems have been 
by I. Arrraxa (Shirin 1, no. 3 (1916), pp. 480 ff.), and by Shegiru Kato (T6hé Gakuho, 
Tokyd (1936), vol. 6, pp. 73-80). Dr. Kishimoto and Professor S. G. Elisséeff have 
made the content of these investigations accessible to the writer. The western sources 
deal with the Chinese currency in the Mongol epoch only, and touch on some aspects 
which are passed over in the Chinese materials. In addition to Marco Polo (most con- 
veniently accessible in English in H. Yule’s translation revised by H. Cordier, The Book 
of Sir Marco Polo, New York 1903, vol. 1, pp. 423-430: here too is a bibliography of 
the older literature from Klaproth down), Pegolotti and Ibn-Batita treat of the matter 
in some detail (translation and commentary by YuLE in Cathay and the Way Thither, 
3 (1913), 143-171: 4 (1916), 108-145: the Italian text of Pegolotti is now available in 
the critical edition of Allan Evans, Cambridge, 1936. A good many original currency 
notes of the Ming period (1368-1644) have survived, and their number has been greatly 
increased by discoveries after the sack of Peking in 1901. Those of the earlier period 
are much less frequent, and our knowledge of them is largely derived from descriptions 
of specimens preserved in various private collections in China. From a source of this 
nature, in the main, are derived the examples published by Andrew McFarlane Davis in 
his two articles (Certain Old Chinese Notes, Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciencs, vol. 50, no. 11, June, 1915, and Ancient Chinese Paper Money as de- 
scribed in a Chinese work on Numismatics, ibid., vol. 53, no. 7, June, 1918). The Chinese 
work is called Chiian Pu T‘ung chih and was written at Peking in 1826-33. The 
translation of the superscriptions on the notes and of the text is by K. Tomita. Data 
in a work of this type are far from being wholly reliable, and the probability that 
most of the early specimens are forgeries is quite considerable. 
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der the T‘ang dynasty and were not regularly circulated under 
the Sung.” The government repeatedly took specific measures 
against the circulation of the precious metals within China proper. 
China even now still produces a considerable quantity of silver, 
for the most part from the northern area and from the western 
province of Szechwan. This silver appears to have been used in 
ancient times primarily for the purpose of paying tribute, when 
necessary, to the nomad tribes of the western desert, and also to 
purchase goods imported from the west and north through the 
agency of these same nomad tribes. As we have seen above, all 
the steppe area from the Carpathians to the Altai was on a silver 
basis.”* The silver was not coined, but passed current in the form 
of small bars. Our information on the notes of the Mongol 


72 The general problem of currency circulation in China under the T‘ang and Sung 
dynasties has been elaborately treated by the Japanese scholar Shigeru Kato (Toyd- 
Bunké 1925-26, vol. 67?) under the title, “ Researches into the Precious Metals in 
the T‘ang and Sung Dynasties Centered on their Monetary Function: 7636 Jidai ni 
okeru kingin no kenkyt tadashi sono kahei teki kind wo chishin to shite J RES, 
BREAGILRU 4 BROR AB LIED RARE eH t LT It is 
accompanied by an English summary which is rather inadequate. A conspectus of the 
parts relevant to my own investigations was made for me by my friend, Dr. Hideo 
Kishimoto. Katé in this work does not go into detail about the Mongol epoch. See 
the review of this book by H. Maspero, JA 212 (1928), pp. 170-172. In his later article 
in the Téhd-Gakuhé Katé has made a special study of the meanings of the words em- 
ployed under the Sung dynasty for various types of notes. In the main these reduce to 
three—chiao-tzi, hui-tzi, and kuan-tzi. The chiao-tzi, he finds, were a type of promis- 
sory note or draft, issued by the government to officials for travelling expenses. In the 
confused conditions of the epoch, various local currencies had made their appearance in 
different provinces. These chiao-tzii were cashable at the government offices in the various 
districts. The Northern Sung Dynasty (960-1126 A.D.) introduced the term hui-tzi, 
and from certain passages which he quotes we can see that the significance of this 
term is practically the same as that of the chiao-tzi of the earlier epoch. They are 
mentioned as having been issued in payment for lead and tin. The expression was 
not solely used in this sense, however, but is also employed for a covering document 
(possibly bill of lading) accompanying goods shipped. The kuan-tzii appears to have 
been a certificate of deposit of goods, made by private individuals at governmental 
depots, but the same word is also employed in the sense of a laissez-passer for goods 
passing through the customs house. 

Katé’s conclusion is that the words mean substantially the same, implying an 
obligation to pay on the part of the government, but that they were not exclusively 
used in this sense during the Sung period. 

78 See above, p. 294. 

74 These are the somi, about which Pegolotti goes into detail (Evans, p. 25), small 
bars or ingots of silver, about the size and shape of a woman’s index finger. On these 
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period contains some evidence which has hitherto seemed con- 
tradictory. The Chinese sources speak for the most part about 
issues of notes which from their nature can only be termed 
state notes or fiat money. The surviving notes which have 
come down from the Mongol period, or representations of them, 
obviously all belong to this type. Our western sources, however, 
make it perfectly clear that the notes of which they speak were 
obtainable in exchange for silver at the frontier and were redeem- 
able in the same medium on departure from the country and also 
for certain specific purposes within it.” The solution of this 
dilemma is given, I think, if we examine more carefully precisely 
what the Mongol annals say. 

Hitherto non-Sinologists have had to rely on the translation of 
G. Pauruter, given in his edition of Marco Polo (Le Livre de 
Marc Pol, vol. I, pp. 318-322, Paris 1865). A careful perusal of 
this text showed that certain statements in it did not agree with 
the findings of Kat6 and especially with those of Aritaka, in a 
number of vital instances, which led the writer to suspect that 
Pauthier’s rendering of certain passages was inaccurate. Dr. C. 
S. Gardner has kindly made a new English translation, which 
shows that the previous doubts were amply justified. It is given 


see YuULE, Cathay and the Way Thither, Ill, pp. 148-149. The word is an interesting 
one, and was widely disseminated in the oriental languages. We find it in Greek, 
in the interesting annotations published by V. N. BéneStvit (Cunarora Bp 50 
THTYIOBb uw Apyrie wpuguyeckie cOopHuku JoaHHa Cxomactuxa. SanucKn 
Kaaccuuyeckaro oTabaenia Amuepatopceraro Pocciicxaro apxeosormyeckaro o6m- 
ecrBa, 1914 (Tom® VIII), pp. 167-168, and also in Georgian. The Georgian lexicographer 
Saba Sulkhan Orbeliani quotes the word (b5d5 baw@bsb Hd9@osbo JOny@~o 
@gJbo3zabo ed. I. Qip’sidze and A. Sanidze, Tiflis 1928, p. 321 =ed. R. Erist’avi, 
Tiflis 1884, p. 286), where he says bdo byMo d6>%O: ‘a somi is five abaz’ 
(5 x 20¢ = $1.00). In Ossete som (com) means a ruble. Ibn Batata (ed. Defrémery 
et Sanguinetti, Paris 1867, vol. 2, p. 412) gives the word in the form pyre: a plural 
of do yo: 

The word somi implies a certain weight in silver. The etymological explanations 
hitherto given are unsatisfactory: the obvious derivation the writer received many 
years ago from the late V. A. ZuKovsx1 (through his brother-in-law N. Y. Marr). 
Zukovski pointed out that in certain loan words in Turkish an original i was umlauted 
to 6: the word consequently was nothing but the Persian ‘eguaeae (Syriac Jsen8) sim 
(sima) silver. 

78 Particularly Marco Polo and Pegolotti. 
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here in extenso along with the Chinese text. Attention is called 
in the notes to certain sections where Pauthier’s rendering is 
erroneous or misleading. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE Yiian shih 7032, stanparD History of 
the Mongol Dynasty, cu. 93, 208'-218* (T*una WEN 
Book Co. PHOTO-FACSIMILE OF 1739 PALACE ED.) . 
Emission OF Paper CURRENCY 


Poth FEZ ARE. RZ The origin of paper currency is to be 
Be, 427329), wy: found in the Fei ch‘ien “ flying money ” 
Ly BE. Sb. FE orders of the T‘ang, in the chiao hui 


AHEM AT. GUE PS exchange notes of the Sung, and in the 
4h, chiao ch‘ao bills of exchange of the 


Chin. The principle involved is the use 
of real property as security (“ mother ”) 
and of notes as its representative 
(“son”), the paper and reserve stand- 
ing in proper relation to each other: 
that is the idea of the chih tzi tally 
mentioned in the [ancient] “ Officials of 
the Chou.” 
FCB. HR, Sx7%, AR ~~ The Mongols at the outset, imitating 
45 Sb, Ss PERTH, the procedure of the T‘ang, Sung, and 
Hei, PRETEEN Chin, placed bills in circulation; but 
Bb. Dike. GREE the San adi sia per per- 
‘ . mit investigation of their regulation.” 
ih amet He ait The first year [1260] of the Chung-tung 
if. UEGERR I veienn of Shik-tew (Mikabilad], an initial 
issue of bills of exchange employed silk 
as security. Each fifty ounces of silver 
was exchangeable for silk bills repre- 
senting one thousand ounces. The valu- 
ation of all other commodities likewise 
followed the silk rate. 


7° Pauthier omits the sentence: “but the records are lacking which might permit 
investigation of their regulation.” The consequent implication of the passage in his 
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fi4e+-A, ep «This year in the tenth month [Nov. 
$y. eer -+esg: BH, 5-Dec. 3, 1260] were also issued Chung- 
— 3, Ae, =43, t‘ung Yiian pao ch‘ao, precious notes 
BAI: WREE: A. of the Chung-t'ung period of Mongol 
AK, HX. HW rule. Their denominations included four 
. a ae multiples of ten entitled: 10, 20, 30, 
Gialikane nt — TE, and 50 cash; three multiples of one 
=X 4¢— TUF 2e Bb — hundred ™ entitled: 100, 200, and 500 
Wi. WE AH. R cash; two multiples of a string [of one 
ASRS PBA. IC thousand], entitled: 1 and 2 strings of 
Ah: A. — i. =F. cash. Each string was equivalent to 
=H, 2M. +H. f%— one ounce [of silver] in bills of exchange; 
Hh) Ow@—imi. me two strings were equivalent to one ounce 
KRGZ. of white [metallic] silver. Figured 
damask was also used to make Chung- 
tung yin huo, silver certificates of the 
Chung-t‘ung period, in five denomi- 
nations entitled: 1, 2, 3, 5, and 10 
ounces, each one-ounce certificate equi- 
valent to one ounce of white silver; 
but it is said that the silver certificates 
probably never actually entered circu- 
lation. 


version was that the first issue of Mongol bills took place in 1260. It was clear, 
however, from the data given in the biography of Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai that some pro- 
visional issues must have been made during the earlier period, but the documents 
bearing upon this may well not have been translated into Chinese and in any event 
were not available in the archives to the later compilers of the Yiian Shih. Pauthier 
considers that the rate indicated here is disproportionate, as he apparently takes 
(in the phrase “silk bills representing one thousand ounces”) the word thousand 
to refer to the nominal value in silver of the silk bills. It is clear, however, that this 
was the nominal value in silk, from which we can infer that the cost of silk was 
20 oz. of silk to 1 oz. of silver. This is not very far removed from the rates given by 
Pegolotti (ed. Evans, p. 23): E ragionasi che al Gattaio arai da libbre 19 in 20 di 
Seta gattaia recato a peso di Genova per un sommo d’argento, che puote pesare da 
once 84 di Genova ed é di lega d’once 11 e danari 17 per libbra. 

"7 Pauthier took this phrase as meaning ‘hundredths,’ and omitted the second of 
the series. The context makes it obvious that the chronicler is moving in crescendo— 
tens, hundreds and thousands. 
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The fifth year [1264] stabilization 
treasuries were established in each cir- 
cuit to control and equalize com- 
modity prices, maintaining a proper 
balance between them so that they 
should be neither too high nor too low. 
They were further given bills to the 
value of 12,000 ting [120,000 oz.] to 
serve as note reserves. The twelfth 
year [1275] of the Chih-yiian period 
there were issued in addition li ch‘ao, 
fractional bills of three values, entitled: 
2, 3, and 5 cash. For the initial issues 
of bills, wood was employed to make 
printing-blocks, but in the thirteenth 
year [1276] copper was cast to replace 
them. The fifteenth year [1278], be- 
cause the fractional bills were not con- 
venient for the public, fresh orders 
were issued to stop printing them. 

On the other hand, the Mongol preci- 
ous bills of exchange had already been 
long in circulation and had become 
depreciated in terms of goods. The 
twenty-fourth year [1287] accordingly, 
Chih-yiian ch‘ao, bills of the Chih- 
yiian period, were issued in their stead, 
altogether eleven denominations from 
2 strings to 5 cash. These were ex- 


78 Pauthier says “La cinquiéme année on établit en chaque loi des Trésories ou 
bureaux officiels dont les chefs avaient pour fonctions d’égaliser la valeur des objets de 
consommation ou de commerce et de faire concorder entre eux les prix de ces mémes 
objets avec la valeur donnée en échange, sans qu’ils aient pu parvenir (& arréter) 
Vavilissement (de cette monnaie fictive) et l’élévation (du prix des objets de con- 
sommation). En conséquence de cet état de choses, on n’émit du papier-monnaie que 
pour une somme de 12,000 ting en valeur primitive de cette monnaie.” Pauthier did 
not grasp the fact that what the government did was to establish a reserve whose 
purpose was to stabilize commodity prices. Aritaka understood the text correctly. 
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changeable with the Chung-t‘ung notes 
at the rate of one string of cash [in new 
bills} for five strings in Chung-t‘ung 
bills.” Following the precedent of the 
beginning of the Chung-t‘ung period, 
official treasuries were established in the 
various circuits for conversion of gold 
and silver, to stabilize the valuation of 
the bills. Each ounce of refined silver 
entering a treasury should be valued 
at two strings in Chih-yiian bills; if 
paid out from a treasury, at two strings 
and five hundredths [2,050 cash].*° One 
ounce of ruddy gold entering a treasury 
[should be exchanged for] twenty 
strings; paid out, at twenty strings, 
five hundred cash [20,500 cash]. Coun- 
terfeiters of these bills should be de- 
capitated. First informers should be 
rewarded with five ting [50 oz. in bills, 
and should further be given the 
criminal’s family property. The dis- 
positions [governing this emission] were 
excellent. 

The second year [1309] of the Chih- 
ta period the Emperor Wu-tsung, in 
view of depreciation of the bills in terms 
of goods again effected a conversion by 
issuance of Chih-Ta yin ch‘ao, Chih-ta 
silver certificates in thirteen denomina- 
tions from 2 oz. [2,000 cash] to 2 cash. 


*® Pauthier’s translation does not make clear that the old notes were exchanged for 
the new currency. 
*° Pauthier omits the phrase “should be valued at two strings in Chih-yiian bills,” 
thereby completely obscuring the fact that it was possible to obtain silver from the 
treasury, but at an agio of 23 per cent. Thus Marco Polo’s statements in this connection 
are definitely confirmed. 
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Each ounce was convertible into five 
strings in Chih-yiian bills, one ounce 
of white silver, or one-tenth ounce of 
ruddy gold. The emission of paper cur- 
rency under the Mongol dynasty had 
now been altered three times. Roughly 
speaking, the Chih-yiian bills had five 
times the value of those of the Chung- 
t‘ung period, and the Chih-ta bills like- 
wise were worth five times more than 
the Chih-yiian bills. Yet scarcely had 
a year elapsed when, on the accession of 
Jén-tsung, because the conversion rate 
was too high and depreciation excessive, 
a cessation of issuance of silver certifi- 
cates was decreed. But the two issues 
of the Chung-t‘ung and Chih-yiian 
periods continued in common circula- 
tion to the close of the Mongol epoch. 

With regard to smudged or tattered 
notes, the second year [1265] of the 
Chih-yiian period officials were deputed 
to the bill exchange treasuries to make 
substitution of fresh bills. They should 
deduct [as seigneurage] for labor and 
ink thirty cash. The third year this 
was reduced to twenty cash, but the 
twenty-second year [1285] the higher 
rate was restored. 


The final paragraph is omitted by Pauthier. 


The author of the Yiian shih also gives us some further im- 
portant information about the amount of bills issued, which J 
quote herewith in Dr. Gardner’s translation. 
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QuantTITy oF Bitts ANNUALLY PRINTED 
(Appendix to the foregoing section, Yiian Shih, ch. 93, ff. 22b*-23b*°) 
1260 Chung-t‘ung ch‘ao 73,352 ting 1279 Chung-t‘ung ch‘ao 788,320 ting 


1261 39,1389 “ 1280 1,135,800 “ 
1262 * 80,000 “ 1281 si 1,094,800 “ 
1263 = 74,000 “ 1282 969,444 “ 
1264 rs 89,208 “ 1283 x 610,620 “ 
1265 = 116,208 “ 1284 ie 629,904 “ 
1266 e 77,252 “ 1285 ‘i 2,043,080 “ 
1267 ie 109,488 “ 1286 is 2,181,600 “ 
1268 i 29,880 “ 1287 ‘4 83,200 “ 
1269 z 22,896 “ Chih-yiian ch‘ao 1,001,017 “ 
1270 = 96,768 “ 1288 2 921,612 “ 
1271 a 47,000 “ 1289 o 1,780,093 “ 
1272 i 86,256 “ 1290 a 500,250 “ 
1273 * 110,192 “ 1291 “5 500,000 “ 
1274 4 247,440 “ 1292 500,000 “ 
1275 ui 398,194 “ 1293 ‘i 260,000 “ 
1276 a 1,419,665 “ 1294 Ps 193,706 “ 
1277 e 1,021,645 “ ——————— 
1278 is 1,023,400 “ 20,355,429 ting 


Pauthier, in presenting the above list (Le Livre de Marc Pol, 
vol. 1, pp. 321-322), makes three errors. The most serious in 
amount, and even more from the standpoint of method, is an 
arbitrary “ correction ” without warning, of the text recording the 
issue of notes in 1290. The imperial Ming (Chien pén %&4) edition 
of the twenty-one standard histories, of which the blocks in ques- 
tion (ff. 23-24) are dated from 1602, states the number of bills 
issued in that year at “five thousand myriads, two hundred 
fifty ” (50,000,250 ting) , the figure which is faithfully reproduced 
by the 1739 palace (tien pan BUR) edition of the twenty-four 
standard histories and all of those which are based upon it. The 
character “thousand,” however, is a simple graphic error for 
“ten,” from which it has been altered by addition of one stroke 
(¥F from +). The correct reading, which is fortunately now 
available in the selective (Po na pén H#IA) edition of the 
twenty-four histories (Yiian Shih, ch. 93, 24b 7-8) is HTS, 
“fifty myriads,” only one per cent of the reading of our modern 
editions, and one tenth that supposed by Pauthier. It reflects, 
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not violent inflation, but deflation as compared with the preced- 
ing fourteen years. 

The other two cases are those of the year 1287, where Pauthier 
gives 93,200 in place of 83,200, and for 1294, where he has 293,706 
instead of 193,706. 

The value of the ting is ten ounces of silver, but, in view of the 
repeated depreciation of the notes, and the wide variation in pur- 
chasing power of silver between China and the western countries, 
there is little evident advantage in attempting to establish equiva- 
lent value of these emissions in terms of any western currency. 

It is clear that the Mongols, following the Chinese custom, had 
used war notes during the period of the conquest. These are 
mentioned, but not stressed, by the annalist in the last paragraph 
on page 317, which clearly refers to the notes circulated before 
Khubilai. The aim in this instance was obviously to draw off from 
China a considerable amount of the silver which was circulating. 
This is specifically stated by the author of the Yiian Shih in the 
biography of Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai. At the same time the financial 
advisers of the emperors fell back upon earlier Chinese experience 
in the use of paper currency, and advised the emperor to endeavor 
to keep the notes sufficiently backed with silver to avoid having 
them depreciate. 

The experience with Pauthier’s translation of the Yiian shih 
made it seem advisable to check up on the pertinent sections of 
the biography of Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai, which has been available 
hitherto to non-sinologists only in Rémusat’s translation. Dr. 
Gardner has kindly done this, and we quote them herewith: 


Translations from Yiian shih, ch. 146, Biography of Yeh-lii 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai AR#E4EH , ff. 4a'-b?, 6b*", 7b**. 


[4a1] “ Some close advisers [of Ogédai], Pieh-tieh and others, 
said to him: ‘ The Chinese are of no use to the state. We can 
exterminate all the people to make pasture lands.’ Yeh-lii 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai rejoined: ‘ When your Majesty will bring the south 
into subjection, there must be a source of supplies to meet the 
needs of your armies. If we make arrangements which are 
really equitable, within the country itself, from land taxes, 

3 
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commercial octroi, salt, wine, iron smelting, and the produce of 
mountain and marsh, we can annually obtain five hundred 
thousand ounces of silver, eighty thousand bolts of silk, and 
more than four hundred thousand bushels (shih) of grain, 
sufficient for the commissariat. How can it be said that they 
are useless?’ The Emperor said: ‘ You try to administer the 
matter for Us.’ Thereupon Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai proposed and 
established tax collectors in ten circuits, Yen-ching and the 
others. For all the principal and secondary posts he employed 
scholars like Ch‘én Shih-k‘o and Chao Fang, all of whom were 
gentlemen of substantial quality, eminently the pick of the 
empire. Their advisers and assistants were all drawn from the 
former personnel of the cabinet and ministries. 

[4a8] “In the autumn of the hsin mou year [1231] the Emperor 
came to Yiin-chung. The ten circuits all submitted their granary 
inventories together with gold and silk, which were displayed 
within the audience hall. The Emperor laughed and said to 
Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai: ‘You do not leave Our side, yet you are 
able to provide a sufficiency for the needs of the state. Among 
Our subjects in the Southern Kingdom [China] are there others 
like yourself? ’ He replied: ‘ As for them, all are wiser than I. 
It is because I am lacking in ability that I am left at Yen [at 
Peking, when the Chin capital was at K‘ai-féng] to serve your 
Majesty.’ The Emperor liked his modesty, gave him wine, and 
that very day appointed him Chancellor. All matters, whether 
great or small, were first made known to him.” [4b2] 


[6b5] “In response to a proposal in 1236 for issue of paper 
currency, Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai said: ‘The Chin in the time of 
Chang-tsung [1190-1208] first issued bills (chiao-ch‘ao) which 
circulated as equivalent for cash. The authorities used the 
emission of bills to make profit but refused to redeem them, 
calling them ‘ old notes.’ It got so that ten thousand strings 
of cash [in bills] were good only for one cake, the people’s 
strength was worn out, and the resources of the state exhausted. 
This should be taken as a warning. If bills be printed now, they 
should not be issued in excess of ten thousand ting [each of 
ten ounces of silver].’ His recommendation was adopted.” [6b7] 
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[7b1] “In the ting-yu year [1237] Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai advised 
the Emperor: ‘Those who would make utensils must employ 
good artisans. Those who would preserve the empire must 
employ educated ministers. The handiwork of an educated 
minister, failing the lapse of several decades, can hardly with 
ease be brought to fruition.’ The Emperor responded: ‘ If that 
is so, you can put these men in office.’ Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai said: 
‘If it please you, we will examine them in competition.’ There- 
upon Liu Chung, Examining Commissioner of Hsiian-té Chou, 
was ordered to hold examinations in each locality, dividing 
them into three sections comprising the meaning of the classics, 
poetry, and essays. Those educated men who had been taken 
prisoner and made slaves were likewise ordered to take the 
examination. Their masters who might conceal or fail to re- 
lease them should be punished with death. The scholars secured 
totalled four thousand and thirty, while one out of four escaped 
slavery.” [7b6] 


It is quite evident that the intention of the Mongols was to 
draw off as much income from China as they could. Some of the 
nomad rulers’ advisers wished to plunder the country and to turn 
it into pastureland. Yeh-lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai, however, had obviously 
lived for a long time in China and was familiar with the Chinese 
methods of doing things, and his advice was taken. It is hard to 
say whether his activities have been somewhat exaggerated by 
the dynastic historian.** It is pretty clear that the proposal in- 
volved a partial reconstruction of the administrative machinery 
which had become badly disorganized under the later Chin, 
especially as this procedure gave promise of a substantial and 
regular income. The same general viewpoint of the Mongol states- 
man is exemplified in his advice as to the issuance of banknotes, 
the implication being that the notes of the later Chin were not 
redeemed. 

The principle, accordingly, on which the first notes issued by 
Khubilai were based is that of a certificate. The product lying 
at the base of the first issue is silk, which in turn was legally 


*2So Bartuotp thinks (12V, p. 167). 
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related to silver, though the text of the annals does not seem to 
be entirely in order. The second issue was apparently based on 
the string of cash (kuan) as a unit which in turn had a direct 
relation to silver. The third issue, which was printed on silk, was 
apparently never put into circulation. 

The effect of this issuance of certificates, which must have 
largely increased the amount of money in circulation in the coun- 
try, was to cause prices to rise; whereupon in 1264 the govern- 
ment established treasuries in each circumscription (lu) with a 
stabilization fund of 100,000 ting, through which they endeavored 
to hold the market prices steady: it would be very interesting to 
know just what measures were introduced to effect this, but the 
annals are mute on the point. 

Another element in the situation must be taken into account 
here. Coined silver did not circulate in China, but in uncoined 
form this metal was widely employed in personal and business 
transactions. Kat6d points out that in the novels of the epoch 
gifts and payments in this medium are mentioned as ordinary 
and customary transactions. Now we know that silver was ex- 
ported from China at this period in considerable quantities (see 
below, p. 328) , and the price of the metal in China must have risen 
correspondingly as against the certificates which represented a 
given quantity of it. During this period, therefore, we can discern 
a tendency toward inflation, which becomes obvious during the 
seventh decade of the thirteenth century, when copper money 
was being hoarded, and the government had recourse to the 
issuance of shin-plasters or fractional currency; these raised a 
storm of complaint among the population and were withdrawn 
three years later. The quantity of notes emitted reflects the 
financial embarrassment of the government. From 1276 to 1282 
the average annual amount put out was 1,059,713 ting. The total 
amount issued from 1260 to 1275 was only 1,497,335 ting, of which 
755,826 ting fall in the years 1273-75. 

In 1287 the local treasuries were again revived, but this time 
the government sought another end. The authorities were ob- 
viously seeking to impound all precious metal in circulation, and 
issued their notes at double the previous nominal value. Such is 
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the state of affairs reflected in Marco Polo’s account. The annals 
confirm the statement of Marco Polo that it was possible to ex- 
change notes at the treasuries for noble metal. 


(ed. Benedetto, p. 93) Et encore vos di une autre couse que 
bien fait a dire. Car quant l’en a tenue ceste carte tant qu’ele 
s’en roupent et que se gastent, et il; e porte a la secque et il 
sunt cangie a noves et fresches, si voirement qu’il en lase trois 
pour C. Et encore vos dirai une belle raison que bie[n] fait a 
conter en notre livre. Car se une homme vuelt acater or ou 
argent por faire son vaicelment ou sez centures et sez autres 
evres, il s’en vait a la secque dou grant sire et porte de celles 
charte, et les done por paiement de l’or et de l’argent qu’il 
achate dou seignor de la secque. 


Marco’s statement, however, implies that certain restrictions were 
imposed upon this procedure (possibly only jewellers or similar 
craftsmen were permitted to do this). The annals mention no 
restrictions of such exchange. Similar arguments may be ad- 
vanced, it would seem, in favor of Marco’s implication and 
Pegolotti’s express statement that bills might be exchanged for 
silver at the frontier. If the circulation of silver were restricted 
within the country, it would be natural for merchants to exchange 
their silver for balysh there. As they purchased goods in the coun- 
try, they would only take out a small proportion of the original 
sum which they brought for their expenses on the homeward trip. 
From the economic standpoint it is clear that at this period the 
government was interested in controlling the circulation of silver 
in the country. By this date the relations with the western Mongol 
rulers were definitely hostile and the flow of silver westward had 
been halted. The amount of silver in the country was thus not 
being depleted by export, but with the inflation the price of silver 
had gone skyrocketing. The government sought, therefore, to 
impound the free metal and (with some success, it would appear) 
to back up the currency floated by a metal reserve. 

It sould be pointed out, however, that none of the notes sur- 
viving from the Mongol period contain on their superscription 
any specific statement that they are redeemable at the treasury, 
but merely that they represent a certain amount of cash or silver. 
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To judge from the general evidence, the establishment of 
Mongol rule in China was accompanied by a considerable revival 
of prosperity, especially in the north, which had become badly 
disorganized under the later Chin emperors, and silver was ex- 
ported to the western areas in large quantities over a considerable 
period. Peace and order naturally brought in their train a return 
of prosperity accompanied by a fall in the prices of goods. If no 
fixed ratio of exchange between silver and bronze had existed 
before 1260, the phenomena attendant upon the Parallelwahrung 
would ensue; until such time as a ratio was fixed, the price of 
silver would then rise and with it the price of products. Inflation 
within China then supervened. 

During the period of the Mongol conquest of China, huge 
quantities of silver were drawn off to the west. The distributions 
of money which took place at the kurultais give us some indica- 
tion of the quantities involved.** Much of this flowed westward 
along the caravan routes and reappeared in the west, where it 
was avidly seized upon by the trading public and put into circula- 
tion. Metallurgical evidence confirms the fact that much of the 
silver coined: in the west at this period was of Chinese origin. 
Chinese silver contains a certain amount of antimony, which 
gives it a much whiter appearance than the plumbiferous, darker 
metal of the Levant. The difference was so marked that the new 
currency minted in the west, both at Trebizond and in Cyprus, 
was called white. The Greek word aspron (dozpov: Latin asper) 
‘rough,’ distinguishing the new tokens from the worn coins in 
circulation, obtained the sense of ‘ white’ in modern Greek. So, 
too, the older Turkish silver coins were called as5) agéé ‘ white.’ * 

Silver returned to the steppe area, to the Anatolian sector and 
to those portions of the Moslem east where the Mongols held 
sway, but the supply of silver in Egypt was obviously short. 
Simultaneously with this phenomenon the Italian commercial 
cities of the west begin to coin gold. The Levant had gone over 
to silver at the time the west went on to the gold standard. 


82 See Sir H. Howorrtn, History of the Mongols, 1 (London, 1876), pp. 116-7, 159, 163. 
8° The term MgHOHO t‘et‘ri ‘ white’ is also found in the sense of silver money in 
mediaeval Georgian texts. 























SOME PROLEPTICAL REMARKS ON THE EVOLUTION 
OF ARCHAIC CHINESE 
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While studies of the graphic structure of Chinese characters 
have recently been greatly stimulated by the discovery of the 
“ Bone Inscriptions,” few attempts have yet been made to formu- 
late the principles underlying the development of the Chinese 
script and to correlate them with those which determined the 
evolution of other forms of ‘ideographic’ writing, particularly 
the cuneiform and hieroglyphic scripts of the Ancient Near East. 

The investigation of the corner-stone problem of Chinese 
epigraphy, the relation of graph to vocable, has indeed been rather 
retarded than advanced by the new finds. Most students in the 
field have chosen to concentrate their efforts on the exotically 
fascinating questions of ‘ graphic semantics’ and the study of the 
living tissue of the Word has almost completely been neglected 
in favor of that of the graphic integument encasing it. As to the 
later (Chou) forms of the Chinese written language, they con- 
tinue to be interpreted according to the principles laid down by 
native didactic and classificatory works, while less orthodox 
sources and evidence bearing chiefly on the ‘ phonetic ’ aspects of 
the script are consistently disregarded. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that in the investigation of ancient 
‘ideographic’ scripts the ‘ phonetician’ and the ‘ epigraphist ’ 
should often work at cross purposes. Even in Egyptology and 
Assyriology we frequently meet with such a situation, but in those 
sciences the outstanding philological achievements of both camps 
have considerably mitigated this wasteful division of labor. In 
the field of Chinese, however, where we are just beginning to 
formulate methods of philological approach, the division is greatly 
retarding the development of science.’ 


*The concentration of native scholars in China on epigraphical research to the 
neglect of ‘phonetics’ is easily understandable. It is less excusable on the part of 
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While such ‘ phoneticians’ as Karlgren have successfully in- 
vaded the domain of the ‘ epigraphists,’ the latter have shown 
some reluctance in availing themselves of the findings of the rival 
branch and exhibit a strange impotence whenever called to apply 
those findings to the study of graphic forms. 

The fundamental problem of the relation of graph to word, or 
‘symbol’ to ‘sound,’ has not even been definitely formulated. 
The extremely valuable suggestions found in Karlgren’s num- 
erous works seem to have passed unnoticed by the ‘ epigraphists.’ 
In the rare cases when these suggestions have attracted attention, 
their import has been misunderstood and the practical hints 
contained in them misapplied.’ 

It is in the hope of dispelling this fog of misunderstanding that 
the writer presents in the following pages for the consideration of 
Sinologists a few hypotheses on the evolution of ‘sound and 
symbol’ in archaic Chinese, hypotheses that have in view the 
preparation of the ground for the discussion of this all-important 
problem. The complexity and the many ramifications of the 
question have in a large measure determined the choice of form 
of exposition and the grouping of the various problems under 
specific headings. 


I. GrapH, SEMANTEME, AND PHONEME 


The problem of the graphic representation of a vocable in 
archaic Chinese can best be approached by re-affirming some of 
the general principles which determined the evolution of prac- 


western epigraphists. One would be inclined to commend to their attention the 
delightful “ Pictographic Reconnaisances ” that Dr. L. C. Hopkins has been conducting 
for the past twenty years in the JRAS, where, though phonology is scarcely touched 
upon, it is always invoked and important decisions are always with proper caution 
delayed pending phonological corroboration. 

* Cf. particularly Dr. Herrlee Glessner Creel’s essay “On the Nature of Chinese 
Ideography,” TP 1936, 85-161, a well expressed, but most ineffectual attempt to 
demonstrate the unique ‘ ideographic’ characteristics of Chinese script and to combat 
‘phonological’ investigations of archaic graphs. Professor Pelliot’s remarks appended 
to the article rightly condemn Dr. Creel’s habit of divorcing writing from the living 
language. Apart from the author’s impossible thesis, one must deplore the general 
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tically all known forms of writing. It would appear to the writer 
that they can be formulated as follows: 

1. Any single symbol (or Graph) in so-called ‘ ideographic ’ 
writing should ideally have only one significance (represent only 
one Semanteme) expressed in the living speech by only one vocable 
(or Phoneme) * 

As we know from the history of all writing, however, this 
theoretical desideratum is never definitely achieved, although in 
the late stages of development of graphic representation of speech 
it is sufficiently approximated to endow a written language with 
a high degree of efficiency as a medium of communication. Though 
fluctuating as it does even in ‘ phoneticized’ scripts, the phonetic 
value of a graph in a written language standardized through con- 
tinuous and wide-spread usage can be established with a sufficient 
degree of certainty, while the graph’s semantic value is limited 
to a cluster of associations usually well defined historically and 
easily ascertained from the context. 

2. Pictograms [graphic representations of natural objects] and 
symbolic signs do not constitute in themselves Graphs, i.e. ele- 
ments of a written language. In order to become such, they must 
be conventionally and habitually associated with certain semantic- 
phonetic values. Thus the pictogram 4%, originally the picture 
of a horse-like animal was not necessarily the graphic equivalent 
of the Chinese word for horse * until it became definitely associated 
with this semanteme and was supplied with the appropriate 
phoneme (Chin. ma, not hippos, equus, Pferd, etc.). A symbolic 
sign such as Chinese — can be given its appropriate phono- 
semantic value *nyi—‘ two’ only when forming a part of the 
conventionalized Chinese written language. As a symbol out of 


tendency manifest throughout his article (and, alas, too prominently figuring in 
Sinological research on this continent) of insisting that the Chinese in the development 
of their writing, as in the evolution of many other of their cultural complexes, followed 
some mysterious esoteric principles that set them apart from the rest of the human race. 

* When referring to Chinese, the term phoneme is used by the writer to designate a 
syllabic phoneme. 

“Cf. W. Perceval Yerts, The Horse: a Factor in Early Chinese History, Eurasia 
Septentrionalis Antiqua, 9. 236-240. 
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its proper context, while it may represent the same semanteme 
in any language, it may also convey such associations as ‘ parallel,’ 
‘one thing on top of another,’ ‘ division,’ ‘ half,’ * ete. 

3. The habitual association of a graph (G) with the corre- 
sponding semanteme and phoneme (SP) which culminates in 
the apprehension of the graph by the reader of the language of 
which it forms an element as a single complex GSP can be 
achieved only through a long usage of the language and the par- 
ticular graph and only after conventions have been firmly estab- 
lished. 

Once established, these conventional associations of symbol and 
sound are, in a given linguistic medium, given up with extreme 
difficulty, as everyone who has experienced the necessity of adjust- 
ing his G-P associations from one system of spelling to another 
can testify. These set conventions are also often in conflict with 
factors of divergence and convergence (operating in all phases of 
a language) which lead to a single phoneme being represented 
by two or several graphs and one graph representing more than 
one phoneme. 

4. In a ‘logographic’ script in its earliest stages of develop- 
ment a graph could and did indeed stand for more than one SP. 
Every student of Sumerian and to a lesser degree of Egyptian ° 


® By ‘associations’ we mean definite words such as the English terms given, not 
‘ideas.’ The term ‘ideograph’ which is so widely used by both layman and scholar 
is, we believe, responsible for most of the misunderstanding of the evolution of 
writing. The sooner it is abandoned, the better. We should suggest the revival of the 
old term ‘logograph.’ Signs used in writing, however ambiguous, stylized, or symbolic, 
represent words. If we associate with a graph several related words, unable to deter- 
mine which of them it is supposed to represent exactly, this does not mean that the 
graph represents the ‘idea’ or ‘concept’ behind those words. Whatever be the signifi- 
cance of these vague terms in psychology, in linguistics they mean absolutely nothing. 
Linguistic science deals first and last with the word, its only reality. The ‘ disembodied 
word’ which is what is generally meant by ‘idea’ or ‘concept’ does not exist for 
the linguist. For him, “les idées ne viennent qu’en parlant.” 

°The fixation of SP values of graphs in Egyptian was facilitated through the 
preservation of the realistic pictorial features of the script for a longer period than in 
Sumerian or Chinese. Egyptian, on the other hand, ‘alphabetized’ a considerable 
number of its graphs which began early to be used as ‘monophonemes.’ We believe, 
however, that the reconstruction of ancient Egyptian has been somewhat handicapped 
by the belief that some of these specialized graphs had early completely lost their 
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is well aware of the many pitfalls bestrewn on his path by the 
often seemingly capricious polysemy and polyphony of graphs. 
The chief handicap faced by the investigator of archaic Chinese 
writing consisted, and unfortunately still consists, in the fact that 
the polyphony, if not the polysemy, of characters was not recog- 
nized as being as much an important feature of the Chinese 
script as it is of those of the ancient Orient. 

5. While early checked through necessity and by convention, 
polysemy and polyphony, and reversely polygraphy, are inherent 
in all ‘ logographic ’ writing, particularly in its first pictographic- 
symbolic stage. Paradoxically enough, it was these confusing 
characteristics of early graphic representation which made possible 
its development towards greater and greater precision in con- 
veying semantic and phonetic values and conditioned its evolution . 
into phonetic writing. 

Let us take two simple cases of a graph G representing two 
semantemes each with its phonetic value and one SP reflected in 
two graphs: 

1p1 1 
i oe sp¢ & 

Such a situation may cover several possibilities: 

In the first case, either the two S (S' and S*) or the two P 
(P* and P’) or both pairs may be closely related, the second mem- 
ber of each pair being a cognate or derivative of the first. Thus 
a graph with the fundamental meaning (S') V‘two’—P": ‘two’ 
may also be used to represent the phonetic value ‘twain’ or 


‘second’ (S*P?), a dialectical or morphological derivative of P’, 
still preserving its original S' value. Or it may, on the other hand, 


7 


‘polyphonic’ (bi- or tri-phonemic) value. Thus it would appear to me that the sign 
for 3 comprised originally a liquid (r or l) and, at least in some symbol combinations 
as comparative semitic material tends to indicate, stood for 3r or 3I. 

™To facilitate the discussion we shall in the few following paragraphs disassociate 
for a time the S from P. It will become apparent that linguistically both form an 
unbreakable unit SP, the phono-semanteme, which, as we have said, is the only 
reality for the linguist. In the graphic representation of a phono-semanteme, the 
semantic element can be gradually reduced to a minimum and eventually be eliminated, 
but no power on earth can disembody the graph phonetically while it remains in 
existence as a sign of communication. 
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be applied to represent a cognate word ‘twin’ (one of a pair) 
or ‘half’ (S*P?). Or, again, the original graph with its proper 
S'P* may be found useful to represent ‘too’ (S*P’), a homo- 
phonic semanteme supplanting through the association of sounds 
the original S. 

Two entirely different SP may also become attached to the 
same G due to the graphic ambiguity of representation, as in the 
case of a pictogram of a head with long hair that may stand for 
either S*P’: ‘ head’ or S*P?: ‘ hair.’ 

In the second case of an SP reflected in two different graphs, 
with the standardization of scriptual forms one graph is bound 
to yield in precedence to the other and the ‘ weaker’ graph is 
likely either to attract another ‘unattached’ SP or become a 
specialized or technical representation of the original SP (as a 
term in an esoteric vocabulary, as a proper name, etc.) 

6. With increased usage for practical purposes and the con- 
sequent desire to limit, if not to eliminate, ambiguity in the writ- 
ten language and with the multiplication of signs created on the 
pattern of the few earliest graphs, the three great ‘ logographic’ 
languages of antiquity resorted to the device of adding another 
graph to the original ambiguous or ambivalent one with the 
purpose of fixing, determining, or specializing its S or P. 

These appended graphs which are usually termed determina- 
tives, may thus be semantic® and aphonic (but not necessarily 
so) or phonetic and asemantic (but again not necessarily so, as 
we shall see shortly) . 

Thus the graph exhibiting a fluctuation of P'~P? with a relative 
stability of the S would need a phonetic determinative (p*d) to 
stabilize it in the second reading. In the case of a paronomastic 
displacement of S' by S? the graph would require the addition of 
a semantic determinative (s*d) to fix the S* value of the graph, 
the original semanteme having been completely overshadowed by 
the phoneme.® 


* Or ‘signific’ in Karlgren’s terminology. 
* As in the case of a graphic ‘pun,’ the basic feature of the ‘ rebus’ stage in the 
development of writing. 
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7. At this stage of our discussion we must call attention to a 
very curious situation that arises in the use of determinatives, a 
situation in which lies the key to the understanding of many a 
problem connected with the evolution of the Chinese script. 

A phonetic determinative (pd) , originally an independent graph 
with its own SP, that is made to play a secondary role in the 
script by serving as an asemantic appendix to another graph the 
P of which it is intended to determine, must obviously belong to 
the class of graphs the P of which are well established by con- 
vention and, therefore, easily recognized. A graph of that sort 
has often a ‘ weak’ S that does not intrude much on the con- 
sciousness of the reader and helps him thus to concentrate on 
the P, or, though as an independent graph it carries its SP in an 
equally impressive manner, its contextual use as an auxiliary to 
another graph with which it has little semantic connection is so 
conventional that it is recognized as such (i.e. with its P value 
alone) very easily. 

Now let us suppose that an original SP reflected in two different 
graphs has preserved its etymological unity although the second 
of the two graphs (G’*) has been attached to a special form of 
the etymon (as, e.g., ‘ twain ’< V‘ two’). The first graph (G’SP 
= V‘ two’) now begins to acquire through usage the S*P*: ‘ twin,’ 
thus exhibiting a divergence of both S and P from the original 
virgin SP and the necessity arises to fix it in that meaning and 
sound. Among the graphs that may serve as phonetic deter- 
minatives, G* would appear to be one made to order as it will not 
only determine G* phonetically but also semantically and will 
act as an s*p*d. Likewise an auxiliary graph called to serve as an 
s’d may frequently be discovered to fulfill simultaneously the 
role of p*d, acting therefore as p’s’d. 

This important fact, dimly perceived by Karlgren, has been 
completely disregarded, so far as the writer is aware, by all other 
investigators. Homophones and homonyms in any given lan- 
guage are accidental only in the minority of cases, then chiefly 
through convergence caused either by phonetic attrition or 
semantic evolution. The greater number of homophones and 
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homonyms especially in an early stage of linguistic development 
must be considered as etymologically related (after satisfactory 
demonstration, naturally) or all hope be given up for a rational 
analysis of linguistic facts. 

Besides pd and sd pure and simple, unconnected with the graph 
determined, we thus have spd or psd which we should perhaps 
designate as etymonic determinatives (ed). In the first period 
that marks the appearance of determinatives in a written lan- 
guage it was inevitable, especially in the case of Chinese where 
the tendency towards monosyllabism is so marked, that a large 
number of the determinatives should belong to the third class 
and that determined and determinative should often form part 
of the same etymon. 

8. The above theoretical consideration will have prepared the 
reader for the new method of attack on the problem of the 
structure of Chinese characters. Pedagogically sound and quite 
appropriate for purposes of static description, the terminology 
that we have been using for the analysis of the Chinese script, 
comprising such terms as radical signific, phonetic, ideographic, 
etc. appears entirely inadequate for the presentation of historical, 
evolutionary evidence on the vicissitudes of Chinese graphs and 
the development of Chinese vocables. Let us now proceed with 
this evidence and submit to the test the seemingly a prion 
principles outlined above. 


II. PotypHony or Grapus in ArcHAIc CHINESE 


As has been said, one of the blind-spots of Sinological epigraphy 
which gave rise to most disastrous misinterpretations of Chinese 
characters was caused by the evasion of the problem of polyphony 
in archaic Chinese. While the presence of polyphony in a limited 
way could not but be recognized by every student of Chinese, its 
import was always minimized and the average investigator pro- 
ceeded lightly on his way on the premise that the fundamental 
principal underlying Chinese writing was ‘one graph—one 
phoneme.’ Little was even done to follow up the brilliant attempts 
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of Conrady to explain by morphological factors the minor varia- 
tions of initial and final observed in several Chinese vocables.*° 

The problem cannot, however, be longer ignored after the 
conclusive evidence gathered chiefly by Karlgren and Maspero 
on the existence of complex initial consonantal groups in over a 
score of ‘ phonetic series.’ While revealing only relative polyphony 
in Anlaut, the material assembled on the subject yielded valuable 
clues for the further exploration of the phoneme hidden beneath 
the Chinese character. 

Anticipating slightly the conclusions which we shall reach at 
the end of another section, we would begin our discussion by call- 
ing attention to the unmistakable fact that archaic Chinese 
possessed a variety of consonantal Anlaut complexes far exceed- 
ing in number the recognized *GL-, *BL-, *DL-, and problematical 
*BG-.* Among the ones that we shall postulate are **DN- and 
***BYP-. 

The existence of these complexes explains away many of the 
puzzling statements that we find in such authoritative sources as 
the Shuo Wén,” which remains in spite of all recent discoveries 
our chief guide through the tortuous mazes of Chinese epigraphy. 


2°Tn the following discussion we shall concentrate chiefly on the archaic initial 
clusters as the problem of consonantal Auslaut has been already dwelled upon by 
Karlgren in Word Families. Moreover, the question of finals becomes of paramount 
importance only in the late archaic period where we have to deal with the very 
delicate problem of synalephe, i.e. with the reverse of the process of dimidiation of 
phonemes to which this article is substantially devoted. We shall give only one 
illustration of the phenomenon. Late archaic #f *piuat—‘ not’ is undoubtedly a 
synalephe of AN *pigu and ~~ *fi—‘not it’ . . . (observe that ancient Chinese 
grammar required the pronoun object of a verb in negative sentences to follow 
immediately after the negative particle, cf. French ne le . . .). The fusion of the two 
elements AX and ~ into one monosyllable represented by one graph could have hap- 
pened only at the time when the archaic pronunciation of the two graphs had evolved 
into the comparatively simple phonemes indicated above. 

11 With capitals we represent the class “f consonants, Thus G represents the velar 
stops g, k, vy, x, and ng; B, the labials b, p, m; D, the dentals, palatals and affricates; 
N, the nasal; and L, the liquida. I consider *BG (*mx- as indicated in some phonetic 
series, such as 49:, "2, ##f, etc.) as problematical for the archaic language, but possible 
at about the beginning of the ancient period. The evidence of the phonetic series 
would seem to indicate either a labio-velar G” initial in the phonetic series or the 
regular interchange of GL- with BL- within the semantic cluster. 

*? Hereafter quoted as SW. 
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In ch. 7 of his great work Hsii Shén analyzes the common 
character “Ff nien—‘ year ’ < ‘ harvest’ as consisting of * huo— 
‘ grain’ ‘ as radical’ and T ch‘ien—‘ thousand,’ ‘ as phonetic’ A 
AFH. The Shih Ming #%, a 3rd c. A. D. dictionary of 
popular or school etymology, paronomastically defines *F nien by 
#£ *tsién, thus confirming Master Hsii’s assertion.** Obviously the 
most satisfactory explanation of these two ancient glosses is that 
F ch‘ien is derived from an archaic **tsnien** and could thus 
well serve as a ‘ phonetic’ for the archaic term which eventually 
evolved into anc. nien. Now not all of the primitive graphs of “Ff 
have F as the second element. Many substitute for it an ele- 
ment which seems sometimes to represent a man A, and some- 
times a cutting instrument or blade J. The polygraphy is 
easily explained as both graphs had the pronunciation *nzién 
< **Znién * and could thus serve for purposes of phonetic deter- 
mination as well as ¥. This is further indirectly confirmed by 
a common archaic form of © nzién** (a derivative of A.) which 
is a compound of and + where ch‘ien appears as a ‘ phonetic.’ 
In still other primitive forms of the graph that unmistakably 
stands for modern “F nien we can discern nothing but the original 
form of # without the addition of any other element (so on 
some of the Shang bones). The necessary conclusion that we 
are obliged to draw from these facts is that 7 ho—‘ grain’ was 
a polyphone (being also read **tsnien in the sense of ‘ harvest ’) 
and that the essential role played by the second element added to 
A was that of a semantic-phonetic determinative to limit it in 
the sense of ‘ harvest.’ 


18 The Pai hu t‘ung phonetically equates 4 with {Jj *nziang indicating an instability 
of the final, further suggested by the common synonym of 4 in the sense of ‘ harvest,’ 
BE iziam. 

14Tn the reconstruction of ancient phonemes we follow rather faithfully Karlgren’s 
Analytic Dictionary. Archaic reconstructions are our own. 

15 All the evidence seems to point to an original *in- (TSN: affricate + nasal) 
rather than *7z- as reconstructed by Karlgren for the ancient language. The sequence 
of initials in alliterative binoms (see infra) indicates unequivocally *TSN. 

6 Tt is interesting to note that both {= and A. have the not uncommon meaning 
‘kernel,’ ‘ pit,’ ‘seed of grain.’ Individual grains are often represented around y, 


in some ancient forms of 4F. 
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Before we pass on to still more important cases of polyphony 
of a more absolute character, it would be well to sound a warning 
against offering this interpretation when we are in the presence 
of limited polyphony caused by the beginning of the break-up of 
the Anlaut consonantal complexes. Dr. Herrlee Glessner Creel 
(op. cit. p. 117-118) begins the exposition of his utterly phantastic 
theory of “the profoundly ideographic and non-phonetic genius 
of Chinese ” by a discussion of the characters 8 tzii < *dz‘t’ and 
AB pi<*bj’. Admitting the fact that the first character now 
chiefly meaning ‘self,’ ‘from,’ originally had the significance 
‘nose’ and was also pronounced *b‘ji’, that is in S and P was 
the equivalent of # pi< *b‘ji’—‘ nose,’ he draws from it the amaz- 
ing generalization that H must have had an ‘ ideographic ’ value 
alone since it served as a symbol for “ two differently pronounced 
words, ‘ nose’ and ‘ self.’” ?’ The rational and obvious solution 
of Dr. Creel’s puzzle lies naturally in the archaic initial of the 
phoneme that represented both semantemes (or rather the 
semanteme ‘ nose’ of which ‘ self’ is but a derivative) and con- 
stituted the archaic SP of the G: H, namely **BDZi. This 
archaic phoneme with an initial consonantal complex was differ- 
entiated into two ancient readings of the graph, *dz‘j’ and *b‘j’, 
and the latter was specially ‘ determined’ through the addition 
of the pd: 3+ *pji’. 

Now the commonest synonyms of tzi— self, ‘from’ are in 
archaic Chinese @ chi< *kji— self’ and FA yux< *iau < **DiuG 
—‘from.’** The latter graph, as is well known, early became 
interchangeable with another character f{ *tsi (SW 12B) a 
dialectical (Eastern Ch‘u) term for ‘earthenware.’*® This in 


17 Professor F. Lessing reminds me that in the Far East the tendency of pointing 
to the nose rather than to the breast in indicating one’s own person is almost universal. 

28 Also ‘to follow.’ Cf. # *dz‘ivong—‘ id” *BDZ- is well attested in this etymon, 
Compare the following synonyms all of which, as will be shown in occasional references 
to their respective ‘ phonetics,’ exhibit a *BDZ- intial: Dr *tsiak, ie *diwan, $E *d‘uo, 
iJ *ziuén, BA *dz~a, HR *dziuen, 3% *tsiuen, PA *tsiak, RE *ésiwong, 4B *pjvie, BB 
*ts‘ien. 

1° ft *pigu< **pidg <**BDoG. fff was often graphically confused with $¢ *kivob, 
witness ffj used as a phonetic in combinations with det.J_, J, fe, OH +J~, B+ 
J ,all pronounced *k‘np. *BD- is particularly indicated by 44] ~ [ij *d‘éu-G—‘ earthen- 


4 
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turn was primitively a ‘homograph’ of HH *sién— head’ (the 
‘phonetic’ in & *si and #§ *siei’; not to be confused with A 
t‘ien—‘ field’). The curious interchange is explained by the fact 
that the proto-graph of these words was so pictorially ambiguous 
that it was variously apprehended as the picture of 1) a head 
with flowing hair, 2) a basket, and 3) a primitive earthen vessel 
with osier framework.”® It is this ‘ head °—‘ basket’ graph which 
serves also as the ‘ phonetic’ in the characters 5+ *pji’, 5+ *kji’, 
H .*kji, and ® **gjiG.* The P value **DiuwG (as in fi) of 
this graph reflects one of its S: ‘head’ (i.e. KA **d‘auG, B 
*siau; cf. 34 *d‘du< **d‘auG,” where the latter is ‘ phonetic,’ vs. 
ih *d‘iek, and Fi **d‘iowG— helmet’) ,2* a semanteme which, 
as we have seen, possessed another P: *Si~**SieR. The initial 
*S- appears to be derived from **BS- as indicated by FB *b‘ji— 
‘navel’ where ff is ‘etymonic’ and J only a phonetic deter- 
minative (cf. the more common synonym JF *dz‘iei—‘ navel,’ 
often dimidiated AW *b‘ji—*dz‘iei**). OG kji—‘ self’ seems, 
on the other hand, to be derived from **KSi.” 

The hypothetical archaic ‘etymon’ **BSi~**KSi (perhaps, 
more correctly **GSI)— nose ’~‘ head ’~‘ self ’~‘ from,’ would 
serve to explain many otherwise unexplainable graphic and 
phonetic forms. Thus it would not be unreasonable to suppose 


ware,’ ‘kiln,’ where ff is etymonic and F} *pauG < *BDauG is phonetic. On f§. see 
Wang Kuo-wei’s essay ¥¥ fy. 

2° The versatile graph represented also a bird’s nest and as such was used to render 
the word *Sier—‘ West’ (now J) and *Sier < *BSeR—‘ to roost’ (now fq > H). 

21 Cf. L. C. Hopxtns, Pictographic Reconnaissances, IV, JRAS 1922, 54-57. 

2 ¢*BDOG<*GLoG. Cf. Be *lwo< *gloG—‘ road.’ The archaic Anlaut of the 
last word explains how it came to serve in old texts as the equivalent of ey * kivo— 
‘ chariot,’ 

*°¢*BDoG. Cf. EG *mauG—‘ cover,’ ‘bat’; also 5§ *mauG, the phonetic of yu 
*tauG— helmet.’ 

wae C) ¢ AB IRE *b‘ji-tsied, JPA *bjie-tsie, PRAT *b‘jie-siek—‘ crop of a fowl,’ ‘ psal- 
terium of a ruminant,’ in the latter meaning folk-etymologized as B# *pnk-diap 
(~Engl. manyplies). There is a faint possibility that AF pi-tzi coll. ‘nose’ is 
a similar survival of an original *BDZ- in the word for ‘ nose.’ 

*5Or **BSI. Cf. its appearance as ‘ phonetic’ in $f pronounced *p‘ji and *3i; also 
, Bt *kji < **KSI—‘to record,’ fundamentally the same word as ye *si < *BSI— 
‘record ’ > ‘ history.’ 
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that BH **BDZi~**BSI is etymonic in & *siak— to breathe.’ *° 
The etymonic and graphic connection of ‘ head’ with ‘ nose’ ex- 
plains the Lesser Seal convergence of the two graphs for these 
words (Ki and #),?’ while, in the light of the preceding, we can 
scarcely doubt that A (in its variant form A, SW 4A) is 
‘phonetic’ in BH *pok—‘hundred’> ffi *piak— two hundred,’ 
which again appears as the ‘ phonetic’** in 58 *sidk (SW 4A: 
KAM GABA ) . 

Space forbids a detailed discussion of each of the following cases 
of polyphony. It would suffice to say that it is time that, armed 
with the knowledge that we now possess concerning the phonetic 
structure of archaic Chinese, we should attack boldly the problem 
of so-called ‘imperfect ’ ‘ phonetics’ (the 4 ‘also phonetic’ 
of Hsii Shén), and subject to close scrutiny, etymologically and 
phonetically, all cases where the early Chinese sources indicate 
the slightest possibility of ‘etymonic’ rather than ‘ ideographic’ 
analysis of characters. We shall now submit for discussion the 
following polyphones: 

1. KR *sia— hog, ‘pig. Synonym and homograph of K *ydi 
<**G‘aG. Undoubtedly ‘phonetic’ in 4 *ka—‘ house.’ SW 
7B states that #% *ka is the abbreviated ‘ phonetic ’ in the latter 
which is the equivalent of saying that K was also read *ka.?* 


26In the light of most recent investigations it would appear that the majority of 
ancient syllabic phonemes with vocalic Auslaut are derived from archaic closed 
syllables. One of the commonest final consonants in the archaic language was the 
velar trill -R (=French or German uvular or pharyngal r) or -B (Spanish jota, 
represented by an inverted R); both interchange easily with x and ‘, and in some 
phonetic series often give us final -g, -ng and -k. Thus 9 **BSIR~**BSIB through 
its derivative 4, **BSEK is cognate to [JJ **GSIB~**BSIB and WG **BSER. For 
the sake of simplicity we shall continue to designate this final consonant by -G. 

*7The graphic prominence given to {J in the archaic form Jf] *mién—‘ face’ is 
undoubtedly to be explained by *midn being derived from *BDZan. Note that [iJ 
(with det. FE], 58, JX) is also pronounced *¢‘ien and is etymologically related to Ri 
*dz‘ien < *BDZ— fore-part.’ 

28 More correctly, it is a phonetic determinative. Note the position of the two FJ. It 
indicates that the fundamental picture is not 7 ta, but IP i< *ziak < *BZiak originally 
the same graph as XK but with two strokes to point to the sides or arm-pits (Chin. 
WR *zidk). 

*° According to Fang Yen 8, #g *ka for #& * fiwo— pig’ was current in the northeastern 
dialects. SW 9B defines *ka by ‘boar’ and gives also a variant of the old graph for ‘hog’ 
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turn was primitively a ‘homograph’ of HH *sién— head’ (the 
‘phonetic’ in & *si and #4 *siei’; not to be confused with A 
t‘ien— field’). The curious interchange is explained by the fact 
that the proto-graph of these words was so pictorially ambiguous 
that it was variously apprehended as the picture of 1) a head 
with flowing hair, 2) a basket, and 3) a primitive earthen vessel 
with osier framework.”° It is this ‘ head ’— basket’ graph which 
serves also as the ‘ phonetic’ in the characters 5+ *pji’, 5t *kji’, 
H .*kji, and & **giG. The P value **DiuG (as in A) of 
this graph reflects one of its S: ‘head’ (i.e. HK **d‘auG, & 
*siou; cf. 34 *d‘du< **d‘aiG,” where the latter is ‘ phonetic,’ vs. 
ith *d‘iek, and  **d‘iaitG— helmet ’) 2° a semanteme which, 
as we have seen, possessed another P: *Si~**SieR. The initial 
*S- appears to be derived from **BS- as indicated by FE *b‘ji— 
‘navel’ where FH is ‘etymonic’ and KK only a phonetic deter- 
minative (cf. the more common synonym JF *dz‘iei—‘ navel,’ 
often dimidiated HWE *b‘ji—*dz‘iei**). CG kji— self’ seems, 
on the other hand, to be derived from **KSi.”° 

The hypothetical archaic ‘etymon’ **BSi~**KSi (perhaps, 
more correctly **GSI)— nose ’~‘ head ’~‘ self ’~‘ from,’ would 
serve to explain many otherwise unexplainable graphic and 
phonetic forms. Thus it would not be unreasonable to suppose 


ware,’ ‘kiln,’ where fff is etymonic and a) *pauG < *BDauG is phonetic. On §§. see 
Wang Kuo-wei’s essay ¥¥ fH. 

2° The versatile graph represented also a bird’s nest and as such was used to render 
the word *Sier—‘ West’ (now JY) and *Sier < *BSeR— to roost’ (now FG 9 K#) . 

*1 Cf. L. C. Hopkins, Pictographic Reconnaissances, IV, JRAS 1922, 54-57. 

2 ¢*BDOG<*GLoG. Cf. BR *luo< *gloG— road. The archaic Anlaut of the 
last word explains how it came to serve in old texts as the equivalent of Hi *kijv#o— 
* chariot,’ 

*¢*BDoG. Cf. Gq *mauwG— cover,’ ‘bat’; also =) *mauG, the phonetic of Fi! 
* tawG— helmet.’ 

Cr. ABRIFE *b5ji-tsied, BRAY *b‘jie-tsie, WPAT *b‘jie-sick—‘ crop of a fowl,’ ‘ psal- 
terium of a ruminant,’ in the latter meaning folk-etymologized as n# *pnk-didp 
(~Engl. manyplies). There is a faint possibility that AF pi-tzi coll. ‘nose’ is 
a similar survival of an original *BDZ- in the word for ‘ nose.’ 

*5Or **BSI. Cf. its appearance as ‘ phonetic’ in Jf, pronounced *p‘ji and *4i; also 
2, Bw *kji < **KSI— to record,’ fundamentally the same word as al *si < *BSI— 
‘record ’ > ‘ history.’ 
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that 8 **BDZi~**BSI is etymonic in & *siak— to breathe.’ *° 
The etymonic and graphic connection of ‘ head’ with ‘ nose’ ex- 
plains the Lesser Seal convergence of the two graphs for these 
words (Ki and #),” while, in the light of the preceding, we can 
scarcely doubt that A (in its variant form A, SW 4A) is 
‘phonetic’ in BH *pok—‘hundred’> fi *piak—‘ two hundred,’ 
which again appears as the ‘ phonetic’ ** in 3€ *sidk (SW 4A: 
WA ABB IP a ) 

Space forbids a detailed discussion of each of the following cases 
of polyphony. It would suffice to say that it is time that, armed 
with the knowledge that we now possess concerning the phonetic 
structure of archaic Chinese, we should attack boldly the problem 
of so-called ‘imperfect ’ ‘ phonetics’ (the I*3# ‘also phonetic’ 
of Hsii Shén), and subject to close scrutiny, etymologically and 
phonetically, all cases where the early Chinese sources indicate 
the slightest possibility of ‘etymonic’ rather than ‘ ideographic ’ 
analysis of characters. We shall now submit for discussion the 
following polyphones: 

1. R *sia— hog, ‘pig. Synonym and homograph of & *ydi 
<**G‘aG. Undoubtedly ‘phonetic’ in 4 *ka—‘ house. SW 
7B states that #% *ka is the abbreviated ‘ phonetic’ in the latter 
which is the equivalent of saying that ® was also read *ka.® 


2°Tn the light of most recent investigations it would appear that the majority of 
ancient syllabic phonemes with vocalic Auslaut are derived from archaic closed 
syllables. One of the commonest final consonants in the archaic language was the 
velar trill -R (=French or German uvular or pharyngal r) or -B (Spanish jota, 
represented by an inverted R); both interchange easily with x and Y, and in some 
phonetic series often give us final -g, -ng and -k. Thus HB **BSIR ~**BSIB through 
its derivative 8, **BSEK is cognate to [Jj **GSIK~**BSIB and #§ **BSER. For 
the sake of simplicity we shall continue to designate this final consonant by -G. 

*7The graphic prominence given to J in the archaic form jf *midén— face’ is 
undoubtedly to be explained by *midén being derived from *BDZan. Note that [ij 
(with det. |, 5%, JX) is also pronounced *t‘ien and is etymologically related to Ri 
*dz‘ien < *BDZ— fore-part.’ 

2° More correctly, it is a phonetic determinative. Note the position of the two FJ. It 
indicates that the fundamental picture is not Fe ta, but Jf i< *zidk < *BZiak originally 
the same graph as 7K but with two strokes to point to the sides or arm-pits (Chin. 
WR *ziik). 

*° According to Fang Yen 8, # *ka for iG * fiwo— pig’ was current in the northeastern 
dialects. SW 9B defines *ka by ‘boar’ and gives also a variant of the old graph for ‘hog’ 
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2. 2 sam— hair.’ Also read **piog. ‘Phonetic’ and not 
‘ co-signific’ in #% **piog—‘ long hair,’ KZ **piog— tiger’s hair.’ 
Etymologically related to & **mog— hair.’ *° 

3. 4% *midng— name ’ is generally interpreted, on the authority 
of SW 2A, as being an ‘ideographic’ compound of ¥ *zidk— 
‘evening,’ ‘dark,’ and O *k‘au— mouth,’ ‘to utter’ (‘ name’ = 
‘what is called out O in the dark 4’). The SW, however, 
specifically states that 4 is the equivalent of  *mieng—‘ dark’ 
938844. What Hsii Shén undoubtedly wanted to imply is that 
4 in the meaning of ‘dark’ should not be read *zidk but 
*mieng.* This character was possibly not more than a phonetic 
determinative for O *k‘au which as we can infer from "% *mi*ang 
—‘ sound ’ and 4 *mi*eng—‘ command’ was also read ** Mi*nng 
in the meaning ‘ to utter.’ 


which was pronounced *xa. The original scription AX possessed also the phonetic value 
*TUN especially in the sense ‘ fat,’ ‘suckling pig’ as indicated by JK *d‘uan—‘ young 
pig’ and the graphic derivative of AK — RK *t‘uan— hog.’ Already on the bones 
*d‘uan is composed of JY and 3X. A is here not to be taken as *Zniuk—‘ meat’ 
but as a pd representing the word ‘ fat,’ archaic *BDUN ~ BDyNG attested in Wa. KE 
Ais. RE. BE, FRE, WE. The same etymon in the form *BSA we see in JJ, 54, as *BSI in 
His, JPR, and probably in its oldest form *BLoG ~*GLoG > *BDoG > DoG in #, fj 
ie, th, Te, HB, BR. 

%& *tiwo <*BDo is really only a variation of #{ *ka as the latter was also pro- 
nounced *kuo. As attested by numerous archaic rhymes and proverbs *kuo was 
also one of the variant readings of RK *ka— family,’ ‘house.’ The last etymon which 
was undoubtedly *GSO is reflected in J *kivo ‘to dwell,’ Fi *g‘uo (‘ phonetic’ in if 

*sivo)—‘ door,’ ‘house.’ For initial dental forms of the same cf. #j$ *tuo—‘ capital,’ 
‘to dwell,’  *tsivo—‘ to dwell,’ {E *d‘iu—‘ to reside’; with velar Auslaut Fé *gsuong 

~*bsuong— to dwell, and 4 *d‘nk—‘ family,’ ‘house’ (*BDak is indicated by its 
being phonetic in 2% *b‘sk—‘ the name of the old capital of the Shang dynasty ’). 

°° The reading sam < *Gsam was probably acquired by the graph due to its similarity 
to = sam<*Gsam— ‘three. Ancient **piog is undoubtedly derived from archaic 
**BLog ~ ** BSog :**GLog ~ **GSog as evidenced by graphic and phonetic derivatives 
from V‘ hair’: fE si siauG— ornament,’ ii * siaG— id., F& *GLog—‘ old’ (where 3% 
is ‘ phonetic ’) vs. = *ziguG— old,’ 2A *siuG—‘ beard,’ 7 *siguG— head with hair,’ 
fe *tiang— elder, ‘long’ (the original graph represented ‘long hair’; in later forms 
TL *mienng was added as a ‘phonetic’ indicating an archaic *BDang), bn *muk 
(with *GLnk as ‘phonetic ’)—‘ fine lines,’ w *tiewG < *BDuG—‘ to engrave’ 
*tiewG— abundant hair,’ etc. 

** The different readings can well be explained on the supposition of an original 
*BZek ~ *BZeng. 
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4. H *miuk— eye’ * had the variant reading **GEN as evi- 
denced by AR *ngan (Ph. *kan) —‘ eye, # *k‘én— to look’ and 
its appearance in a slightly different graph in EX *kien.* It is 
also ‘etymonic’ in 51 *kien—‘ to see,’ where JL *nzién is most 
probably a phonetic ‘ complement.’ 

5. Among the early partially recognized polyphones we must 
note t *ts‘wan— inch’ <‘ thumb’ <‘ hand,’ which is graphically 
identical with * *sigu—‘ hand’ and in this last reading is ‘ pho- 
netic’ in “F *Sigu, #t *t‘du, phonetic sub-determinative in @% 
*d‘du, ‘etymonic’ in /¥ **tigu—‘ wrist,’ and ‘ phonetic’ in ## 
i ae 

6. XX **ywar— fire’ in the meaning of ‘ burn’ was probably 
pronounced **TSAK *~**TSUG and served as ‘ phonetic-ety- 
monic’ in * *t'siak—‘to roast, 4 *tsidu—‘to burn, #@ 
**TsuG—‘to scorch’ (ph. in &K *ts‘igu-G— autumn’) and 
possibly 4k *d‘iak.** 

7. AX *muk— tree’ had also the phonetic value **BSUG and 
was ‘phonetic’ in # *suong," 44 *siang,* 3 *sdéng— mulberry- 


2 Archaic *BLuk~*BDuk. {is ‘etymonic,’ not ‘signific’ in J *liuk, and 
‘ phonetic’ in 4g *d’i#ok, probably ‘etymonic’ in 3¢ *diaék—‘ to spy out,’ where the 
phonetic is ae, not in the reading *niadp, but as *pidk RE < *BDek, *BD- in this 
last phonetic series being well attested by binoms. 

88 Fa in its oldest graphic forms is identical with Aj. *kien is derived from *GLen 
which root had also a variant form *GLam which is reflected in BY *klam; with 
the pd jin *p‘iam, also in fii *liom < *BLom. 

®4 As we shall see presently, the original archaic form of ‘hand’ being *BDu~ 
*BTSu, +f is also ‘ phonetic-etymonic’ in £f *piu—‘to hand over.’ As *f *tsuan, 
on the other hand, goes back to *btsun, the two readings of the graph are evidently 
variants of one and the same SP. 

That is as if equal to op *fs‘idk—‘red’< ‘fiery’ where 4X is ‘etymonic.’ 
In jf reduplicated > Fis *xnG we probably have the graph reverting to the phoneme 
*xXwar. 

56 Some ancient graphs seem to indicate, however, that the symbol on the right of 
the ‘dog’ was Jf zidk<*BSjak which is a much more satisfactory phonetic. This 
appears to be confirmed by the paronomastic equation of } with RE *piak < *BTSiik, 
the initial cluster of which is substantiated by its being defined in turn by bie] *tsiek 
(see the Kuang Shih Ming, chs. 1 and 2). 

*7 This graph representing the name of the state of Sung, the last remnant of the 
Shang ‘Empire,’ presents problems of peculiar interest. The tree AX under the roof 
r+» symbolized originally the sacred tree of a city-state altar above which, upon the 
conquest of the state, the victors erected a shed; the roof of the shed was supposed to 
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tree’ (dimidiated into #3 *b‘iu-séng) * and as ‘ signific- 
phonetic’ in # *ziw—‘tree,’ ‘to plant’ (cf. the pd of this 
character $f > J *d‘iu— kitchen’ vs. F **b‘auG— kitchen ’) .*° 

8. The archaic graph of i *mi#wng— bright,’ as is well 
known, consisted not of ‘sun’ H and ‘moon’ A, but of 
*kienng— bright’ (originally the picture of a window)+ 4 as a 
sd. The interchange of the labial and velar initials in the etymon 
V‘ bright’ indicates clearly that FI is ‘ phonetic-etymonic’ in 
BA. On the other hand, the graph H which we find as the left 


cut off the communication that existed between the altar and heaven. The state of 
Sung as well as the Shang Dynasty had two sacred trees: the mulberry 3X *sing and 
the pine #$ *zivong < *GSung, the latter probably inherited from the Hsia. #{$ is in- 
deed supposed by many scholiasts to be (in abbreviated form) the ‘ phonetic’ of R 
*suong. It is not unusual, however, to find the state of Sung designated in Middle 
Chou texts by the characters 4 Shang < *siang (i. e. by the name of the fallen 
dynasty which it represented) and 4 tsung < *tsuwong (‘ ancestor,’ ‘ ancestral temple ’). 
In other words, the name of the state undoubtedly goes back to a term the evolution 
of which can be roughly stated to be: ‘ Vtree’>‘ V (ancestral) wooden tablet’ > 
‘Vshrine.’ For synonyms, cf. & *tsuwan<*BTSUN, =, oF *fiu<**BSu, fil] *tsuo 
<**BTSuo. The Shih Ming equates ER phonetically with 3& *sung— to escort,’ the 
pd of which represents graphically hands carrying a torch. The etymon of this 
graph is reflected in Jf *kivong, JE * g‘i’ong, A= *b‘iwong, all which go back to 
*GSong~*BSong; cf. also & *pivong—‘ beacon fire,’ x *b‘uk < ** BDZuk (36 
*dz‘ék is ‘phonetic’!). For Ff *GSong < *GLong cf. > *lung. For the *GSi 
~*GSiG variation of the etymon ‘Vtwo hands,’ cf. above $f, #8, Hf, also 5}, 
zB. The same graph serves as the pd of FE *pivnng<*BDZang and of A *g‘iu, 
etymonically identical with 3& *kivo < HA *zivo. 

In the light of the above it would appear that the original name of the a] Shang 
dynasty was *BSang or *GSang. The ‘ phonetic’ of Pais FF > *kivng, ie *fiang, 
both etymologically connected with AW *mivnng, Fy *pivang, and 45 * gong. In 
some archaic scriptions | of 3 *tiang the ‘phonetic’ appears to be pul *BDang ~ 
*BSung. Cf. note 44 fe sound’ was a polyphone: the common pronunciation was 
‘jam (EJ = ht *vam was then considered to be the ‘ phonetic’), but there was also 
@ pronunciation *Giang which was reflected in #& *kinng, we *g‘inng, Bild xiang— 

‘echo’ (in which $f is Pag pd). *Giang is derived from *GSang— sound,’ cf. BY 
*sidng— sound,’ where ag pax *k‘ieng is ‘phonetic.’ EJ as the abbreviated form of 
fF “Giang < *GSang appears in # *xiang—’ fragrance,’ < *GSang~*BSang, as indi- 
cated by ¥F *pivang—‘ fragrant’ and ® *xieng—‘id.” Cf. also FS fi *pa-tsa— 
‘fragrant herb.’ 

*® The Pai hu t‘ung equates phonetically $j *siang with T° *mivang. 

°° Or Pivbnd *b‘iu-séng. Another variant Z@2% *k‘ung-sdng indicates also *GSang. 

“For fi, *pawG—placenta’<*BSoG, cf. infra. Compare also fi) *b‘auG— 
* preserved fish’ with Fy *sivoG, jh *siguG— id? 
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part of some archaic forms was not necessarily phonetically 
equivalent to *nziét, but as a polyphone could also represent the 
etymon V‘ bright’: *mi*ang~*kivnng~*tsi”ang. 


III. ‘ IppocrRapHic ’’ COMPOUNDS AND THE PHONETIZATION 
oF GRAPHS 


We have already sufficiently indicated in our discussion and 
examples that the entire class of so-called hui-i #%% or ‘ ideo- 
graphic’ Chinese characters should be made the subject of a 
rigid investigation, and that it was often our ignorance of archaic 
phonetics that led us into classifying as such characters in which 
the Chinese lexicographers clearly perceived phonetic elements, 
and that even among the 740 pure hwi-i listed in T‘wng Chih 32 
the majority have to be immediately re-classified as phonetic 
compounds. 

It is indeed highly improbable, as has been already suggested 
in Section I, that the method of construing new characters through 
a combination of two old ones, neither of which retains its P 
value, could be used extensively in any script. Though often 
fluctuating due to the ambiguity of many graphs, the SP value 
or values of a graph must have been so early conventionalized 
and fixed that to suppose that G (SP) +G‘*(S'P’) creates a com- 
plex G+G'*(S’?P*) with a complete change of the SP associations 
of the component graphs is to underestimate the power and value 
of those early associations and to imply that the creators of 
Chinese writing were arbitrarily violating the fundamental laws 
of economy inherent in the development of any script and that 
the archaic script was used in an esoteric, cabalistic function 
rather than as the effective medium of graphic communication 
that it was. 

We do not deny, of course, that in a limited way such characters 
made their appearance in Chinese writing. Mystagoguery and 
pedantocracy was as much a part of the life of the Chinese world 
of learning as elsewhere, but as elsewhere, East or West, people 
in China were writing to be understood and practical considera- 
tions must have outweighed whatever childish delight individuals, 
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however influential in their day and generation, derived from the 
composition of puzzling graphic charades. 

Apart from a few exceptional cases, then, ‘ ideographic ’ charac- 
ters as a class, we make bold to assert, simply do not exist.‘ Those 
characters which appear to be such in the later forms of the script 


“1 In a little excursus we may be permitted to discuss here one of the most interest- 
ing polyphones of the archaic script which will serve to illustrate the persistence of 
the SP associations of a graph. This polyphone is the modern [J tsiet—‘seal.’ As 
correctly indicated by Dr. Creel (op. cit. 121-124) the protograph of this character 
was the picture of a kneeling man, and originally did not refer to a ‘seal’ at all. 
Dr. Creel’s aversion to phonetics, however, causes him to overlook the semantic 
implications of this statement. Now the word ‘kneel,’ was derived in Chinese (as it 
is in English) from ‘knee’ which in the archaic language was *BTSiet ~*BTSien, as 
reflected in JE *sigt and [R% *b‘ign—‘ knee-cap’< *BS- (cf. particularly # with det. 
FF and FR meaning ‘ fragrant’). The term ‘knee’ also covered ‘shin-bone’ which 
was designated by JE *g‘ieng <GLeng~*BDeng (cf. note 44). Thus the graph for 
‘to kneel’ came to be associated with the two phonemes, which, however, go back 
undoubtedly to the same etymon. These two variant pronunciations are reflected in 
the use of the graph [J as a phonetic. In the reading *GLeng it serves as such in 
AY *GLeng~*BLeng—‘ order’ and $f *xiang< *GLang~*GSang—‘to confront’ 
(possibly also in 4 *GLak, some early forms of which show a kneeling man under 
a roof). As to *BTSiet, with a -k Auslaut it is phonetic in ep *tsiak (which is in 
turn phonetic in fj *tsiet—‘ joint’), <& *siak, and RE *piek < *BTSiek—‘ to govern,’ 
while as *BSien it appears in Fp *-jén— seal’ < *hién~*sien (the s- being preserved 
still in the cognates f# *sién and ce **sier, cf. also Re *d‘iwin<*BD-). In the 
same reading it enters also into several ancient graphs of B *b‘ién < *BS— guest,’ a 
synonym of 2s, and the phonetic of w— knee-cap.’ Now, as we shall have occa- 
sion to notice in the course of this article, *BS-~*BTS- constantly interchanges 
with *TSN- in a given phonetic series. It is not surprising, therefore, that [J 
—<‘ kneeling man’ is confused in old graphs with A, )|_—*2/ién—‘ man’; the proto- 
graph of the second character can even be said to represent a half-kneeling human 
figure. As to the meaning ‘seal’ acquired later by [J , it is derived from ‘credential ’ 
< ‘ tally ’ < ‘ joint’ < ‘ knee.’ 

After a study of another fundamental graph, that of a hand holding a stick, we 
can dismiss one more of Dr. Creel’s ‘ideographs.’ This GSP, derived from the 
primeval etymon ‘hand,’ had the following readings, all being the modification of one 
root: *BSi, *BSien, *Bsiet, *Bsuk, *Bsut; the BS- comes undoubtedly from an older 
*BL-. With the reading BSi we have: FF *gsi~*gsuan (in BH), i *Bsi < * BLi, 
some of the phonetic derivatives of Ee (as with det. a7 ’ EB), 2 *BDi< *BLi; with 
*Bsuk +, in Ai (besides the graphs discussed infra and in note 82); *BSut < *BLut 
is registered in 3 (4, 9) *BLut—‘ pencil,’ while *BSien and *Bsiet appear 
chiefly in qt *tsigén < *BTS—‘a pencil writing strokes’ and #€ *dzivdd— broom’ 
>‘ to sweep’~‘to clean’ (a variant of the graph that underlies y *ésigu—‘ broom,’ 
phonetic in i *b‘tau—‘ wife’). The ‘simple pictograph of dish-washing with a 
brush or swab’ that Dr. Creel sees in ## represents thus the word—‘to clean with a 
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are predominantly ‘learned’ creations of Chinese schoolmen, 
graphical modifications of either original pictograms and symbols 
or perverse rationalizations of ‘ organically’ developed phonetic 
compounds. 

Of the ten most often adduced examples of ideographic com- 
pounds we have already dismissed four “fF, 4%» A> and '4, all of 
which had never been regarded as purely ideographic by the best 
Chinese authorities. Only two of the remainder cannot be inter- 
preted on phonetic grounds, and it is precisely these two that form 
excellent illustrations of rare analogical creations on the pattern 
of an ‘ organic’ graph. 

This famous graph is the character 3 tung— east’ consisting 
of K *muk—‘ tree’ and H *nziét—‘ sun,’ interpreted usually as 
indicating the region of the sunrise by picturing “ the sun rising 
behind a tree.” It is rather disheartening to be obliged to re-assert 
again that the graph never represented the above, but, as has 
been known for the past two thousand years depicted (when 
treated as an ‘ideographic’ compound) the sun climbing on the 
Tree of the East and reflected the old myth of the fu-sang ‘ world- 
tree.’ As recently correctly pointed out by L. C. Hopkins ** the 


brush’ derived from the comprehensive etymon ‘to do something with the hand 
armed with a stick, broom, brush, or any wooden instrument (cf. BSUK—‘ wood’) .’ 

Dr. Creel’s ‘ ideographs ’ coming next are [& *g‘nng < GLang and Sa *tiak < *BDiak. 
The author’s graphical analysis of these two characters (the first representing in its 
essential part footprints going down >‘ to descend’; the second footprints going up> 
‘to ascend’) is perfect, but he fails again to realize that the graphs must have 
represented definite words, and not ‘ideas.’ Dr. Creel is also unjust to the Shuo Wén: 
when the latter says that or, the phonetic of Be, equals in meaning fu AR, to give 
the latter the translation ‘to submit’ is not to render adequately what Hsii Shén wanted 
to convey. Indeed AZ =‘to submit,’ but also ‘to subdue’<‘to bring down’ ~‘ to 
come down,’ in other words it is a synonym of FP *g‘a and Bae *g‘nng which are 
both derived from a proto-archaic root *GLa, ‘down’> ‘come down’) ‘reach’ (the 
last reflected in 4 ~ #& * klk, BE *klag, etc.). In other words, already one footprint 
(especially pointing downward) could stand for *GLa~*GLaG (as it does in 2 
*BLnK <*GL&aK) while the addition of a second footprint below the first would 
strengthen not so much the ‘idea,’ but leave no doubt as to what word was repre- 
sented. Similarly with 3, the essential part of [, the etymonic of which is the 
root *tiek—‘step’~‘stop’ which is reflected in 4% *t%iak, HE “t'iak, \k **tiag, 
R. *éiak etc. *Tiek goes back to an original *BDeG ~BDoG meaning ‘ foot ’~‘ step’ 
(cf. JE, JE, 2&), a cognate of GLAG. 

42 JRAS, January 1937, 29-31. 
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primitive form of }€ was a pictogram representing a sack or 
bundle of faggots. What seems to have escaped the learned 
English commentator is the identity, long suspected by Chinese 
scholiasts, of # with ¥# *sieck—‘ faggot,’ ‘ to tie together ’ (which 
as a ‘ phonetic’ is often read *si#ong). Now **SUK (> si“ok) ~ 
**SUNG is derived from an archaic **BSUG~**BSUNG as evi- 
denced by a whole series of ‘etymons’ clustering around the 
root **BSUG—‘tree’ to which we have already drawn atten- 
tion.*® *twng— east’ would appear, therefore, to be etymologi- 
cally connected with ** BSUNG—‘ the fu-sang tree,’ the graphic 
presence of which in Lesser Seal forms was never questioned.** It 
is immaterial whether the mythological theme entered originally 
into the pictogram or was read into it at a latter period, the main 
point is that it could not have been attached to the graph unless 
there existed between the mythological term and the pictorial 
representation a common bond of semantic association through 
the living word. 


*° In BK *sak, *siuk—‘to breathe’ and BK *sguG— to cough,’ 4 *BSUG renders the 
etymon *BSEG—‘to breathe.’ See note 26. 

** Observe that pa *tung is ‘ phonetic’ in Lesser Seal graphs of Hit *d‘ivong which 
is in turn ‘etymonic’ in 3 liang < *BLang and ‘phonetic’ in im *d‘ung, and 
*d‘ung. Semantic grouping and binomial forms (especially in the case of where 
compounds of the type a *mung-*d‘ung are well attested) point to the fact that 
3H and if go back to *BDung. The ‘etymonic’ of Hf is = *tieng < *BDeng— 
‘good,’ originally the picture of a stalk of a plant. *BDeng goes back to *BLeng 
(cf. AY *BLeng—‘ good’) or *GLeng (cf. ¥ *kieng—‘ stalk,’ where =f is ‘ phonetic’; 
Lz] *kidng—‘ neck’ vs. fif§ *lidéng—‘ neck’). Besides ‘ good’ and ‘stalk’ the etymon 
had the meaning ‘balance,’ ‘weigh’ (cf. Fe vs. PP, Wi, tr; also FH *tieng— to 
hear a case’ vs. Hy *lieng—‘to hear, 2 *b‘ivenng— to weigh,’ ‘to settle,” 3 
*d‘ieng—‘ to settle’). 

As *BSeng~*BSang it is phonetic in 9 * sidéng— perspicacious ’ (¥f is ‘ etymonic’ 
in this character; besides *ini, Ff had in the archaic language the readings: *GSeng, 
hence ik and Ag ; *znung, hence #; *GLung~*GSung in the the meaning ‘ deaf,’ 
hence 58 and es ) and *mivang—‘ to look from a distance,’ ‘to pay homage’ (cf. 
#A, BY *BTSiau, also KE *d‘ieng < *BDeng— court,’ ‘hall,’ a *d‘éng < *BDang— 
‘hall’). In connection with . *BDang, it is interesting to observe that ming-t‘ang 
BA *mivnng-d‘ang, the mysterious hall around which centered the ancient Chinese 
rituals, is probably nothing more than the dimidiated binomial form of *BDang)> 
**Bang-Dang, rationalized into an adjective-noun formation. For the evolution of 
the term ‘hall,’ ‘palace,’ ‘temple’ cf. BE lang < *GLang ~*BLang, Iie *b‘ang < 
*BLang, i= *kinng <*GLong, BR) *kak < *GLak, —4 *tsung <*BSung, J@j * midu 
<*BTSiauG, 2f *dziG <*BDZiG, and 9, RE *BDeng, JR *d‘ien < *BDen. 
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It is only after the mythological significance became firmly 
implanted in the character that it could begin to live an inde- 
pendent life severing its tie with the phonetic association. The 
graphic elements could now be re-arranged to continue with the 
mythological story, and it is at this point that the two ‘ ideo- 
graphic ’ characters of which we spoke above made their appear- 
ance, namely #* *kdu representing the sun atop the fu-sang tree > 
‘ sunrise,’ ‘ bright,’ ‘ high,’ and #F *-iew, the sun at the root of 
the tree > ‘ dark’ (observe that phonetically the two graphs are 
only reproducing the two more common terms ® *kdu— high ’~ 
i *kdu— bright’ and #4 *igu— dark ’). 

Another common character interpreted as an ‘ ideographic’ 
combination is #¥ *sidn~*sidr—‘ fresh,’ consisting of fish # and 
== mutton, to indicate, they say, the common desirable quality 
of these two articles of diet! In spite of the final, # **ziang is 
here the ‘ phonetic’ as indicated by # *zidn, # zidn, and # 
*sidn, the last serving, according to SW 11 B, as the original 
‘phonetic’ of # *sidn.*° 


‘5 fF is a very important character used in Chinese transcription of foreign words. 
It appears in the term ##£4 *sier-pjie which designated both the ‘animal-style’ 
buckle and a nomadic people on China’s northeastern frontier (cf. HJAS 1.306). 
This last name may be identical with EF * sier-giu, fee *sier-miu, the second 
part of the binom rendering a syllable with a labio-velar initial. The same character 
enters into the compound SEE *sier-tid or *sier-g‘id used as: 1) the name of an 
aromatic and dye-producing plant, 2) a term designating plain silk, 3) the name of 
district near the bend of the Yellow river above Lan chou. In the last function it is 
also written AY (*siég~*siéR) SE and Hf (*sizk~*sigR) SE (or #¥), the name 
dating back to the Chou period (it is found in the Yii kung). The phonetic restoration 
of the original of all these transcriptions would demand a special study. The 
possibility that the second character of the compound was primitively pronounced 
*g‘id raises the interesting question whether we have not to deal here with an old 
eastern Asiatic term which designated at the same time the great Kansu emporium of 
Chinese-Western trade situated near Lan chou and the three chief articles of that 
trade, silk, dyes, and ‘ animal-style’ decorations (as well as the people trading in 
them). In our belief, it is in an investigation of these linguistic complexes associated 
with the paramount theme of transasiatic trade and its articles that lies the solution 
of the great Serica question, the land of the Seres originally being not the entire region 
of Northern China, but only its northwestern part, the Kansu-Shensi nexus of trade 
routes and the approaches to Central Turkestan, the Chinese ‘ Western Regions,’ Hsi 
yii Pais; the archaic pronunciation of the last term, *sier-givak again leads us to 
Serica. 
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As suggested in a previous paragraph the archaic etymon for 
‘ self,’ of which & *kji was but one of the graphs, had two forms 
**GSI and **BSI. This would explain away another of those 
quaint ‘ ideographic ’ characters, the graph #t *p‘j+ei— wife’ (‘a 
husband’s own @ woman %&!’). © *kji in its variant **BI< 
**BSI is again obviously ‘ phonetic’ (cf. SW 12B that says so in 
so many words). 

We come now to the last, and most curious, example of the 
selected ten ‘ideographs,’ the character #F xdu < **x6g— good,’ 
‘to love,’ consisting of & *ni*o— woman’ and ¥ *tsi—‘ child.’ 
Both of the components are polyphones. %& *ni“o in its oldest 
form (so on bronzes and bones) is often interchanged with # 
**muG. ¥ *tsi< **tslag (it is ‘phonetic’ in ¥ *lji < ** (ts) ljig) 
had also a common archaic reading **KOG, which is reflected in 
such graphs as: % **g‘dG— child,’ & *g‘wk—‘ suckling pig,’ B& 
*k‘ou— chick, #& *k‘au—‘ to suckle.’ ** In the form **kaw the 
same semanteme appears in 4 *kau—‘ dog,’ originally ‘ whelp,’ 
5) *kiu— colt,’ #4, 4%) *yau—‘ calf, and is phonetically and 
graphically rendered in the early graph which evolved later into 
the characters Ja *g‘au and % *g‘au— posterity’ and which 
represented in its most primitive stage the act of parturition.’ 


‘© *KOG<*KLOG is undoubtedly etymonic also in fl, *k‘ung< *KLung— 
‘hole,’ ‘to penetrate’ both meanings being derived, acc. to Chinese lexicographers, 
from the etymon ‘parturition.’ The signific ‘swallow’ @, *-at presents here a 
problem of considerable interest. The Chinese ritual of spring mating was associated 
with the arrival of the first swallows (other terms for which were jit *-ien, un- 
doubtedly connected with 7, *:at~*iaR, and %& FB, ‘black bird’). This association 
is reflected in the characters 98 *-ién—‘swallow’s nest’) jf *-ign—‘ spring sacrifice 
of purification and prayer for children’ and in the legend of the origin of the ancestor 
of the Shang dynasty whose mother conceived him by swallowing the egg of a swallow 
( E B). The same motif re-appears in the story of the founder of the preceding 
dynasty. Yii’s mother conceived him, says the legend, through swallowing the seed 
of the Bu *-iek-2i plant. Now the same binom forms also another term for 
‘swallow’ 3s. *iek-zi or Piet l=} *iek-zni which appears in Chuang tzi. Observe 
in this connection that the three supposed surnames of the great first dynasties, WI, 
=F, and WG all go back to *GSiG~*BSiG, an etymon probably meaning essentially 
‘ child,’ ‘ progeny.’ 

‘7 Cf. Herrlee Glessner Creel, op. cit., pp. 99-101, where the author, while correctly 
following his Chinese predecessors in the interpretation of the graphic significance of 
the early forms, fails grievously in estimating their phonetic values. The ‘ inverted 
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In brief, an archaic Chinese phoneme **KOG~GOG covering the 
cluster of associations: ‘mother ’~‘to give birth ’~‘ child ’~‘ to 
love ’~‘ posterity ’ was variously represented in the graphs 
—‘ child,’ #~ %&— mother ’ and a combination of the two (as in 
&F and the proto-graph of Ja» #). Again we see that, however 
pictographic in form was the original graph, to serve effectively 
as a real graph it could not be dissociated from the SP it conveyed. 

We come now to the consideration of a most important phase 
in the development of Chinese writing. It appears that with the 
gradual conventionalization of early elaborately pictorial graphs 
the users of the Chinese script then had at their disposal a number 
of simple graphs the SP value of which had been relatively well 
fixed. These graphs consisting often of a few strokes could safely 
be graphically woven into the texture of more complex pictographs 
so as to serve, so to say, as matres lectionis, without necessarily 
distorting completely the original picture. Acting, therefore, as 
phonetic determinatives, these graphs should be distinguished 
from the usual pd in that they were inner modifications of a graph 
and not external accretions to it. In my belief two very early re- 
corded instances of an inner phonetization of graphs are evident 
in the bones and bronze forms of the characters #5 ‘ horse’ and 
#E ‘ dragon.’ 

Students of the primitive forms of Chinese writing must often 
have been puzzled by the fact that the pictogram for ‘ horse,’ which 
at first depicted the noble animal faithfully, begins to be attested 
immediately after its appearance in forms where the original pic- 


child’ $ *t‘uat is, as has been recognized since Hsii Shén, equivalent in etymonic 
value to RE *t‘uat—‘ to come out suddenly’ (in which 3X *g‘ivet is probably 
‘ phonetic’), a synonym of HH *fiuét < *BDust—‘ to come out,’ on one hand, and 
of Zy *xuat—‘ sudden’ and HE *ts‘uat < BTsuat—‘ sudden,’ on the other. *BDut~ 
*BSut is also related to *BSoG <*GLoG which appears in JE *BTSivoK—‘ foot’ 
(the protograph is very similar, however, to F), JE *Bsivo— id’ > Hg *Bsivo— to 
come through (as a child at birth)’ *BSiG in @, [KD 808] *dzi < *Bdzi—‘ foetus ’ ( bis} > 
which on the oldest inscription is again represented by +. *GLoG ~*BLoG is shown 
by the reading *ligu < *GLou for Fic (cf. note 83)>%#— —‘to flow. It is probably 
this phono-semanteme ‘to flow’) ‘fluid’ which is represented by the alleged ‘hair 
streaming down’ in the lower part of Fic . As to A in FF *iuk< *diuk, it is un- 
doubtedly phonetic. 
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ture becomes strangely distorted. While the horse’s legs and tail 
continue to be clearly reproduced, the primitive picture of the 
head is supplanted by a graph which represents nothing but the 
eye of the animal, now with a flowing mane, now without, the 
resulting ensemble being grotesque to the utmost. Now, besides 
the common reading *ma, the graph for ‘ horse’ possessed a by 
no means unusual phonetic value *muo* < **MOG (cf. its use as 
‘ phonetic’ in 45 *muo— mother,’ = # **MuG, and 3 *muo— 
‘horse running ’; since the earliest time it was also considered to 
be a homonym and synonym of HK *miuG— martial’). Given 
this P value, the reasonable explanation of the grotesque dis- 
tortion of the original pictogram for ‘horse’ is that through 
pictorial emphasis on the eye, Chin. H **midg, or mane <‘ hair,’ 
Chin. & **mog, the early graphologists of China were endeavor- 
Ing to indicate the pronunciation of an early pictograph which 
although quite satisfactory as the representation of a ‘ horse’ did 
not necessarily convey to the reader the word which it symbolized. 

As to the ‘ dragon,’ SW 11B distinguishes in the pictogram an 
abbreviated form of the character *d‘ung % which acts as 
‘phonetic.’ Indeed, even on the bones we see the head of the 
pictogram for dragon conventionalized into * the ‘ etymonic’ 
protograph of *d‘ung. As we shall see shortly *d‘ung could very 
well serve as a pd for **KLung,* the archaic term for ‘ dragon,’ 


‘8 Besides the evidence from the rhymes of the Shih ching, we have numerous cases 
from Han poetry where Hj *muo rhymes with -+, *t‘uo, He *xuo, 4§ *luo, Fi *g‘uo, 
BE kuo, & *k‘uo, and even with =— *tiu, nay *miu, and “fF *g‘iu. The surname 
& Ma was in Han times undoubtedly pronounced *muo as we can see from Han Shu 
6 (Hou-yiian 1, 88 B. C.) where 3 *muo (< *muoG~*mang) is substituted for 
BB as the surname of the two officials, Ma Ho-lo {AJ #¢ and Ma Tung 3H, wh: 
were executed in the 6th month of that year (under the year 90 B.C. Ma Tung is 
referred to as fj3i and not 3$3ij). According to the annotator Méno K‘ang 
ra (8rd c. A.D.) the substitution of Muo #$ for J was ordered by the Empress 
Ma of the Second Han Dynasty who did not wish her honored surname to appear 
as that of a rebel. As observed by Suna Ch‘i, however, the original surname could 
only be supplanted by a homophonous character: / must, therefore, have been 
pronounced *muo. 

gi *GLung ~ BLung is indicated by Ki *b‘ang, es *p‘iung and JE *mang, the pro- 
nunciation of 7 in the meaning ‘dapple’; also by the interchange of *lung with BE 
*liung <*GLung (P& *g‘ang is ‘ phonetic’!). The change from *GL- to *D- is shown 
in il *t‘iwong ~*li#ong and Hg with det. H and $%, also pronounced *t‘ivong. In 
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and while it is only one of the possible explanations of the 
ambiguous graph, Hsii Shén was quite justified in advancing it 
for he must have been aware of the principle of graphic phonetiza- 
tion underlying the evolution of many pictorial forms analyzed 
by him. 


IV. Arcuaic “ ANLAUT” AND DiwimpiATION OF GRAPH 
AND PHONEME 


In the course of our discussion we have had occasion to call 
attention to the fact that archaic Chinese was strongly charac- 
terized by the presence of complex consonantal groups in the 
Anlaut of its monosyllabic phonemes and that these groups were 
the dominant feature of the early language rather than the ex- 
ception as heretofore believed.*° We have also suggested that 
certain of these Anlaut groups were interchangeable in some 
representative semantemes and that in the light of the evidence 
that has been slowly accumulating during the past decade, archaic 
Chinese emerges as a language which was almost unbelievably 
undifferentiated in its glottological structure. 


the meanings ‘to fly’ or ‘ variegated,’ #fE had also the reading *DZap as evidenced 
by #8 *dziap, BE doubled and tripled, #E +3, E+ Ff. all pronounced *dzap~*tap 
(cf. 44 *t'ap, 7 *dziap—‘to fly, and #4 *d2‘ip— variegated’ < 46 *dz‘iop— to 
flock together’). *GLung—‘ dragon’ is also connected with ZA *liuG < *GLuG— to 
fly high’ (cf. the binom bat * gau-liau—‘ dragon-like ’). 

5° Tt is curious to note that the same lack of recognition of the existence of initial 
consonantal complexes that handicaps so much our investigation of archaic Chinese 
prevails also in Sumerology. The polyphony of Sumerian graphs would indicate that 
many of the Sumerian syllables that we believe to possess a simple consonantal Anlaut 
go back to forms with biconsonantal initials. Thus the Sumerian graph that we 
usually equate with the syllabic phoneme LU ‘man’ possessed also the readings: 
GU-LU, GUL, MU-LU, MUL, GALU, GAL. It would seem obvious that the 
original phono-semanteme for ‘man’ was in Sumerian *g“lu, probably > glu in eme-ku, 
and > *mlu in eme-sal. We suggest that it was this Sumerian word that served as 
the original of Akkadian aavélu < ag’élu—‘ man,’ ‘freeman.’ Likewise, RA (Demet, 
Sumerisches Lexicon, No. 206)—‘to go,’ which is also read A-RA, GI-E, GIR, RI, 
would appear to be derived from *GRA~*GRE, while No. 166: RAS, KAS comes 
undoubtedly from *KRAS ~*GRAS. These examples can easily be multiplied. Sumerian 
apparently possessed in its early stage of development a variety of initial complexes 
the most stable of which was the velar + liquid combination. Often the first member 
of an Anlaut complex is vestigially represented by a prosthetic vowel. 
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Karlgren’s work on Word Families has, in so far as the Auslaut 
of Chinese roots is concerned, prepared us somewhat for a sober 
consideration of this amazing situation, and we feel that in spite 
of being forced to abandon our established semasiological methods, 
we should not entirely give up hope of bringing some order into the 
semantic chaos that appears inevitable through the convergence 
of so many archaic stems into one semanteme. 

That this convergence had not been observed before was due, 
as we have noticed, to the overemphasis placed on the study of 
the graph at the expense of the vocable or phoneme that the 
graph represented and to the lack of an understanding of the 
nature and evolution of graphic representation. At the same time, 
until Karlgren’s latest work Chinese semantics could be said to 
have been non-existent. 

Had we for a moment primarily considered the phoneme rather 
than the graph in our study of archaic Chinese, the solution of 
one of the great problems in the structure of the language would 
have immediately revealed itself to us. I refer to the nature of 
alliterative binoms of the type *KUNG-*LUNG that are so repre- 
sentative a part of the language at a certain stage of its develop- 
ment.** 

An unfounded opinion is widely held among western students 
of Chinese that the dimidiation method of indicating the pro- 
nunciation of a given character by means of two others, the first 
of which supplies one with the Anlaut, the second, with the key 
vowel and Auslaut of the character determined, the fan-ch‘ieh 
RY “ spelling ” of the rhyming dictionaries, originated in China 
under the influence of Buddhist missionaries who initiated the 
Chinese into the mystery of phonetic representation of vocables. 
It has been sufficiently indicated by old Chinese scholars, how- 
ever, that the fan-ch‘ieh method of “ spelling” was of native 
origin and is but a universal application for lexicographical pur- 
poses of an essential feature of Chinese writing: the dimidiation 
of a graph into two related ones, the digraph being an attempt 


51 A convenient source of information on the binoms in the ancient literature is 


the P‘ien Ya BRE. 
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to render phonetically (in cases of a rhyming binom) the complex 
structure of the consonantal Anlaut of the original phoneme.” 
These rhyming binoms, the so-called tieh-yiin Hi, originated, 
in my belief, in the majority of cases not as “jingles” of the 
“ ding-dong ” type, as heretofore believed, but precisely in the 
manner adumbrated by Chinese scholars. The process of reduc- 
tion of a primitive biconsonantal (and sometimes even tricon- 
sonantal) complex to a single Anlaut consonant was in archaic 
Chinese obviously not uniform for all phono-semantemes or even 
for all the units of a phono-semantic complex or cluster. Let us 
take, for example, the well-attested consonantal complex **GL- 
in such a semanteme as **GLau %—‘ to confine.’ ** As we know, 
this original syllabic phoneme developed on one hand into ancient 
*g‘wu, on the other into *lju~lau, and only in a few derivatives 
was the archaic complex retained in any measure. Now graphs 
representing the original phoneme would at the period when the 
majority of stems derived from **GZau were pronounced *lau 
or *g‘aw become associated with these values rather than with 
the primitive reading **GLau. The representation of the latter, 
then, in the cases where it had survived as a semanteme, would 
offer peculiar difficulties. In what way, indeed, can one (in a sys- 
tem of writing the unit of which is a syllabic phoneme) repre- 
sent a syllable **GZau, when only *lau and *gau are available 
as phonetic values for semantically cognate graphs? The method 


53 Suen K‘uo YFH of the Sung dynasty was, I believe, the first to call attention 
to binoms representing a single dimidiated phoneme. 

58 Originally *GLouG ~ * BLauG—‘ a woman in bonds.’ The etymon is the same as in 
ff —‘ mother,’ pis *miuG— not’ < ‘ bound,’ bas *lauwG— narrow,’ ‘ vulgar’ < *BLouG, 
as shown by the binom fab A pi-lou. 

®*As phonetic ‘erosion’ attacked the consonantal complexes in the North sooner 
that in the South while the written language was essentially the property of Northern 
cultural centers, we have in Chou texts many attempts to render Southern initial 
consonantal clusters by means of graphs prefixing ‘complemental’ characters which, 
though having monophonemic initials in the regular northern pronunciation, still pos- 
sessed a biconsonantal Anlaut in the South. Thus *b‘iu in the proper name SE #E 
Fu-ch‘a (a king of Wu) restores undoubtedly the *B- of archaic *BTSa in = *ts‘a. 
In the Yiieh chiieh shu ch. 1, ‘ reed’ is dimidiated as [fj ff *piu-luo < *BLu indicating 
that the labial form of the word prevailed in the South over the more common 
*Lu<*GLu in the North. Note that the velar was commonly reconstructed in the 
North also in the binom $j JM g‘uo-luo. 


5 
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by which the Chinese solved the problem is essentially the ex- 
tension of the method of phonetic determination. The needed 
phonetic determinative could not, however, be incorporated into 
the graph to be determined, as most graphs had become firmly 
stabilized and conventionalized. The determinative now was used 
as an independent graph prefixed or affixed to the graph deter- 
mined °° and again, as in the case of older pd, the GSP selected 
for the role of a determinative inevitably would be one related 
in its GSP to the graph determined. 

Thus a *g‘au (descended from an original **GLau) could be 
“ reconstructed ” into its primitive reading by affixing to it a 
graph read *lau while a *law could serve as a basis for “ recon- 
struction ” with a prefixed graph read *gaw. In both cases we 
would have a binom consisting of two independent graphs *gau- 
*lgu, the purpose of which would be not so much to represent 
two words *gau and *lau as to render an obsolescent *glau. 

In this way our graph % *lau was used as the foundation for 
several *GLaw the commonest prefixed graph being *) *kau~ 
*g‘ou. The binom #J% renders: 1) with Dt. 104: *kau-lau— 
‘hunchbacked,’ 2) with Dt. 97: *yau-lau— cucumber,’ 3) with 
Dt. 46: *kau-lau— mountain top,’ ‘n. pr. of a mountain.’ In 
other binoms with # *law as the basis, the lost initial velar is 
reconstructed by he *k‘iu,  *g‘au, F *giu and 5 *giu. 

The alliterative binoms would thus appear to offer us a new 
approach to the problem of the initial consonantal complexes in 
archaic Chinese and constitute an excellent auxiliary means 
in ascertaining the nature of the complex in a given phonetic 
series. One might object, however, to the above theory of the 
origin of binoms by pointing out the existence of binoms such as 
*lau-gau, where the order of the initial consonants is reversed. 
This would indicate either that the complex *lg- was a repre- 
sentative as *gl- in a given series, or that the binoms are in no 
way related to the consonantal complexes and are purely allitera- 
tive compounds so arbitrarily construed that the order of the 
members of the binoms was considered unimportant. 


°° This class of phonetic determination is thus fundamentally identical with the 
‘phonetic complements,’ so extensively used in Babylonian and Egyptian writing. 
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In answer to this objection, one must admit that at a period 
when the significance of the process of phonetic determination had 
disappeared, it was indeed frequently the case that binoms were 
treated as copulative (dvandva) compounds of two independent 
terms and their position was often reversed. With a view to 
ascertaining the normal sequence of binom initials, we have ex- 
amined, therefore, over 600 binoms exhibiting alliterations corre- 
sponding to initial consonantal complexes the existence of which 
is indicated through other evidence. The statistical table below 
shows the frequency of an a-b (e.g. G-~L-) sequence of the 
members of the binom vs. a b-a (i.e. L-~G-) ‘reversed’ order 
of members in each group.*’ 


5° A ‘reversed’ binom such as *lau-gau may, however, go back itself to *glau-glau, 
a reduplicated form of the etymon. As such binoms later came to convey an ad- 
verbial or ‘ progressive’ form to verbs it would appear that morphological distinctions 
began to play some role in the arrangement of the members. Binomization as the 
result of the intercrossing of dialectical forms is possible. I have heard German- 
Americans wishing one another “Gliick and luck”! The whole question deserves 
serious and intensive investigation. 
57 A few examples for each group will suffice: 
1. *G~*L: ff f2 *k'Gng-lang (with det. [lJ, >, HX, Be); Hei, *k'uai-luai (with 
det. A, tll, 4). : 
2. *B~*L: Poe Be *md-lé (with det. ] , >): Rik *mung-lung (with 9, AA). 
8. *G~*S: 4: €£ *yang-sang (with det. fit, 2, GB, 7); HBB kiu-sou (with 
FE, th); LES *kung-sung (with %). 
4. *B~*S: SERS *b‘iung-sung (with &); S258 *piang-sang (with Bj); BERT 
*pidk-siek (with F ys 
5. *G~*DZ: =a *k‘ung-ts‘ung (with det. A. and fp); FAYE *kap-tsap (with 


and #&). 
6" ie He ae *puat-ts‘uat (with FS, G, etc.); Re *mung-d‘ung (with 
ii, €, &). 
7. *G~*N: ae Mange (with A, A, Be, KR); HEE *kuang-nang (with EB, 
WI, &). 


8. *B~*N: 8 *b‘iung-nung (with {> Ih); RES *pidk-ngieR (with Hi, +, 


A). 

9. *DZ~*NG: H® *tsuo-nguo (with 4, [, BY); EA *tsa-nga (with Zz 
a i's it). 

10. *B~*G: F7B *piang-heang (with 4 , A); AP or FA *puan-uan (with 
Hi, HI, A, *). 


11. *S~*L: FRR *lang-sang (with A), WBE (with HW A). 
12. *DZ~*L: fit] (or i if) *lung-d‘ung (with F, ie 4 ’ JE, RX); RR 
*dang-lang (with )X). 
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Binom initials Initial Total number a-b b-a 
Complex of Binoms_ sequence sequence 
1. *G-~*L- *GL 97 66 $1 
2. *B-~*L- *BL 49 37 12 
3. *G-~*S- *GS 40 37 3 
4. *B-~*S- *BS 36 30 6 
5. *G-~*D (Z) *GD (Z) 54 41 13 
6. *B-~*D (Z) *BD (Z) 76 62 14 
7. *G-~*N *GN 26 25 1 
8. *B-~*N *BN 14 14 
9. *D(Z) ~*N(G) *D(Z)N(G) 78 78 a 
10. *B-~*G- *BG 77 58 19 
11. *S-~*L- *SL 26 10 16 
12. *D(Z)-~*L *D (Z) L 87 37 50 


It appears clear from the above that for the first ten classes 
of binoms in the predominant majority of cases the sequence of 
initials reflects the order of consonants in the Anlaut consonantal 
complex which the binoms served to reconstruct. In the last two 
classes the distribution is about 60% to 70% in favor of a re- 
versed order of initials indicating apparently a real alliteration 
rather than a “ phonetic reconstruction.” ** 

In this connection it is to be noted that the *S-, *D-, and DZ- 
initials of the characters listed in the last two classes of binoms 
seem to be secondary developments from originally biconsonantal 
or triconsonantal complexes, chiefly *GL- and *BL-™ (cf. the 


58 Metathesis of the members of the initial consonantal complex is also to be 
reckoned with. Only one case of such metathesis is known to me, however, for 
primary roots. This possibly occurred in a southern Chinese dialectical variant for 
the word ‘tiger,’ registered already in the Fang Yen in the form AE *lji-b‘iu < 
*LBu. The common archaic for ‘tiger’ was J *GLuo~*BLuo. The phonetic 
evolution of this term is rather interesting. Dialectically the liquid was often 
registered as a dental as we see from the following forms: {#[S *b‘nk-duo or 
*b‘u-d‘uo GAL (in the Pai hu t'ung, ch. #47) and RR *huo-d‘uo (Ch‘u 
dialect), which undoubtedly go back to *BDo~ "Do. 

5° After careful investigation we have not been able to find a single semanteme 
where *S- or *D-, or *DZ- is primary. This forms the basis of our chief objection to 
the ‘ glottological’ theory of the primary D- (synchronous in origin with B- and G) 
in H. N. von Koerser’s Morphology of the Tibetan Language, with the other theses 
of which we are in substantial agreement. 
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identical phenomenon in Tibetan where kr-, tr-, and pr->t-; g7-, 
dr-, and br->d) .® In the case of initial *S- the problem is more 
complex: we may be dealing there sometimes with a prefix of 
morphological value which came to serve as the initial owing to 
the disappearance of the true initial or initials between the pre- 
fix and the head vowel.” 

A further investigation of the semantemes possessed by the 
first nine classes of the above consonantal complexes reveals, 
moreover, a consistent interchange within the same semantic 
cluster of the labial and velar initial consonant and that of the 
velar and the *DZ-. We thus can pair them as follows: 


*GL-~*BL- 
*GS-~*BS- 
*GDZ-~*BDZ- 
*GN-~*DZN- 


90 30 


The interchange of the first three pairs would seem to indicate 
that *G- and *B- are developed from a primitive labio-velar 
*G+*- which probably also lies at the basis of the tenth class *BG-. 


°° Thus Tibetan ’brong > dong— wild yak’ is, in my belief, to be compared with 
archaic Chinese eS Ht *b‘iung < *BLung—‘ wild humped ox,’ vs. ie *divong— id.’; 
Tibetan p‘rug> t‘ug—‘ calf, with archaic Chinese 9f¥ *d‘uk <*BLuk—‘ calf’ (note 
that 3 *liuk < *BLuk is ‘ phonetic’ in fay d‘uk; cf. Shih Ming 19, where hg *d‘uk 
is defined by R# *miuk). 

It would seem that in archaic Chinese *BLuk developed both into *BDUK and 
*DLuk. Thus ig *hiuan-liuk < *GUN-DLUK—‘ frank-incense’ (attested since 
the 3rd c. B.C.) appears to be an early loan-word from Sanskrit kunduruka—‘ frank- 
incense.” Cf. also FY *liuk < *BLuk— six’ vs. Tib. drug— six. A propos of loan- 
words in Chinese, the *GL- complex in Be *xuo— tiger’ would indicate that ##}H 
hu~po— amber’ is indeed a loan-word from western or southern Asiatic *xarupah— 
“ amber.’ 

*1 There are indications that *B- also acquired in the archaic language a morpho- 
logical significance as a prefix. Prefixation and infixation did not, however, arise until 
comparatively late in glottological development. Before individual phonemes such 
*B- or *S- could be used functionally, their individual existence must have been 
realized. In our opinion, this individual existence could have been recognized only 
through the ‘ dialectical ’ contrast of the primary variations such as *GL- vs. *BL- vs. 
*L, and through the conventionalization of ‘tongue gestures’ within the primary 
syllabic complexes (i. e. not as extraneous additions to a root, but as organic variations 
of the same, until through usage the organic ‘ prefix’ or ‘infix’ could be ‘ abstracted ’ 
and begin to lead an independent life) . 
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The problem now looms so laden with possibilities and so un- 
prepared are we for a scientific analysis of such a primeval stage 
of glottological development that nothing more can be done than 
to indicate its momentous existence.” We can only mention the 
fact that comparative linguistic studies have long made us realize 
that the oldest Anlaut complexes in all languages appear to be 
combinations of stops with liquids or nasals.* 


V. Some ProsBLEeMs or SEMANTICS AND MorRPHOLOGY 


Early archaic Chinese shows itself to be in such a primitive 
stage of development that one would be inclined to despair of 
any possibility of investigating it scientifically along orthodox 
phonetical or morphological lines. The number of homophones 
in the archaic period of the language, our study would indicate, 
was probably greater and the number of individual syllabic 
phonemes even more limited than in modern Mandarin.“ 


®2 Glottologically, proto-Chinese appears to have developed somewhat in the following 


GL) G*; > DL 
r G’ 
GL 


fashion: 


GN) G’N)> DN (chiefly DZN) 
GD (chiefly GS) >’D 
L 





BD (chiefly BS, BDZ) >’D 
\oL 

Although this scheme of development has been found by us to apply to literally 
hundreds of etymons, we shall not, for the present, insist on its universality. 

°° Cf. e.g., Father W. Scumupt’s Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachkreise der Erde, 
Heidelberg 1926, 288-295. 

** Whatever be the fate of the glottological theory outlined in these pages, one fact 
remains firmly established in all recent investigations of archaic Chinese, namely, 
that instead of further divergence of phonemes as their reconstruction is carried into 
the past we must reckon with a catastrophic convergence of the relatively com- 
plicated phonemes of ancient Chinese into a very few archaic etymons. It would 
seem that the Chinese language is finally justifying the hope entertained by its 
students in the 17th and 18th century that it would be through the study of this 
‘language of philosophers’ that linguistic science would tackle the great problem of 
glottogony. 
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The graphological and glottological principles outlined above 
make it possible, however, to envisage the problem of the evolu- 
tion of the Chinese language almost in its entirety and throw 
considerable light on some major questions of semantics and 
morphology of the archaic period. They also give a new con- 
struction to problems of textual criticism especially as regards 
the evolution of Chinese mythological themes and the develop- 
ment of the philosophical terminology of the Chou period. We 
shall endeavor to illustrate the application of these various 
principles to some specific cases. 


1. The humble ‘ phonetic’ of a composite graph was often, 
as we have seen and as has been previously suggested by Karlgren, 
the real ‘ radical’ (‘etymonic’) of the word represented by the 
graph. An important task is, therefore, lying before us in review- 
ing our dictionary material in the light of this important principle. 
Let us take the archaic phoneme *ngé 4&—‘I,’ ‘ we’ which, as 
has been long recognized, is ‘phonetic’ in #€ *ngid a word 
designating the peculiar Chinese moral ideal which is usually 
inadequately rendered into English by ‘ justice,’ ‘ righteousness.’ 
Anyone well acquainted with early Chou texts will recognize 
that this term in the feudal period was more the equivalent of 
‘loyalty to one’s feudal lord and to one’s clan’ rather than of 
‘justice.’ *> Now *ngd as the ‘ etymonic’ of *ngia links this term 
closely with the set of connotations expressed by the etymon 
‘we,’ ‘I.’ We should suggest, therefore, that the original meaning 
of *ngia can best be rendered by ‘ we-ness’ ‘ allegiance to the 
we group.’ 

Towards the end of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period *ngia begins to be 
encountered in the texts coupled with another term designating 
a social ideal of the time, namely *nzién 4-—‘ humanity,’ * benevo- 
lence’ (more correctly **tsnién~éZnién, cf. supra, section IIT). It 
would appear that the intrusion of the new term on the conscious- 
ness of the philosophers of the time was caused by deep political 


®5* Ngiad was indeed the cornerstone of the ‘ bushidé’ code of honor of the Chinese 
warrior of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. The original meaning of the term was preserved 
in Japan where it designates above all the feudal ideal of Loyalty. 
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and social upheavals of the epoch which was witnessing the 
amalgamation of the small social units of the time into larger 
groups. The narrow loyalty to the ‘ we’ group, an ideal sufficient 
to sustain the knights of a small city state of the preceding period, 
conflicted now with duties towards a larger whole, the extensive 
state of which the self-satisfied original unit was now a sub- 
ordinated part. ‘ Fellowship,’ ‘ otherliness,’ ‘menness’ (taking 
*inién as a derivative of *inién A— man’) had now to be 
recognized as a moral factor necessary for the preservation of the 
smaller ‘ we ’-group; ‘ neighborliness’ (*Znién is essentially the 
same word as #8 *lién < **Zlién— neighbor’ and #8 *ts‘ién < 
**ts‘nén— kin’) had now to be cultivated lest the newly created 
socio-political groupings disintegrate. Viewed in this light, the 
twin terms so dear to Confucian philosophers become heavily 
pregnant with meaning and many a moralizing passage in their 
texts becomes throbbing with the live problems that faced the 
Chinese world about 500 B.C.® 


2. One of the simplest of the early pictograms of the Chinese 
script is Il] *san— mountain,’ originally 4 a graph representing 
a jagged lines of hills. This unpretentious graph has never been 


suspected of being a polyphone. Its significance is, however, not 
at all obvious. Should anyone unacquainted with archaic Chinese 
be asked what the picture represents he would undoubtedly 
answer: ‘ possibly pointed teeth, or the edge of a saw, or an 
uneven surface, perhaps a line of hills.’ We shall see that it was 
precisely these associations that the graph conveyed also to the 
early Chinese. 

There exist a dozen archaic binoms written with Dt. 46 IW 


°° Etymologically *ngid and *znién correspond thus to ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism’ 
(A— man,’ in contrast to #¥—‘ I,’ often connotes ‘ others’). Cf. Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu, 


ch. 8, section 29: ARACZ AIBA SFR TA RAE SE LE 
NVR ERREZ BAZ FRA. This can be literally trans- 


lated: “That which is governed by the ‘Spring and Autumn’ (Annals) is men and 
we. The wherewithal (the ‘Spring and Autumn’) govern men and us is *nién and 
*ngiad. Through *znién (one) appeases men, through *ngid (one) regulates us; thus 
*znién ipso verbo equals men, ngié ipso verbo equals we.” *Ngid is thus essentially 
subjective consciousness (of the species, rather than the individual) contrasted with 
*znién, expedient objectivity towards the genus. 
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(or Dt. 170  — hillside’) all going back to variant forms of a 
root * TSNGy and all apparently registering the same semanteme: 
‘high,’ ‘ uneven,’ ‘ line of hills.’ The commonest among them are 
#234 *ts‘udi-ngudi, WAU *ts‘uo-nguo, KEWR *ts‘d-ngd, WME *ts‘au- 
ngau. Many of these binoms appear also with Dt. 211 i— 
‘teeth ’ in the meaning ‘ uneven,’ ‘ jagged teeth,’ ‘ teeth of a saw.’ ” 

All these words are derived from the root *TSNGy» the funda- 
mental meaning of which seems to be ‘ teeth-like,’ ‘ uneven.’ This 
etymon was originally represented by graphs similar to the 
above MM and picturing teeth or teeth-like projections. One of 
these graphs lies at the basis of the character representing the 
very word BH *t'i < **tiég—‘ tooth.’ Now we possess a common 
synonym of the last, 7 *nga—‘ tooth’ which undoubtedly goes 
back to **tsnga as evidenced by the use of 4 as the primary 
member of numerous binoms (chiefly of the type “F% + various 
determinatives) also meaning ‘ uneven,’ ‘ tooth-like.’® As the 
modern graph # was originally written without the phonetic 
determinative 1k *t% and contained only a pictograph of ‘ teeth ’ 


°7 Such are: SE he *is‘am-ngnm, BF *ts‘a-nga, £7 ts‘ak-nga, HE *is‘uo- 
nguo, mys ts‘iu ngiu. Cf. if fix (with ply and 4) *ts‘am-ngom— mountainous ’; 
=k (with 4) *ts‘uo-nguo— uneven.’ 

*® Also ‘notch,’ cf. FER *tsék-ngak—‘ spring of a trap. The archaic term for 
“musical instrument stand’ was also derived from the same etymon as we can see 
from #27 *ts‘ung-nga, XE *nginp <*TSNGap, and 4 fie *siuén-givo. If (E *tsuo 
~ *tsak—‘to do’ goes back to *TSNGaG, it would be reasonable to suppose that so 
does $$ *giva~*ngué—‘to do.’ Now %% in its protograph was the picture of an 
elephant S *zZiang, Re *diwo (for the last cf. note 70). It seems thus that the 
archaic Chinese term for ‘elephant’ was derived from ‘tooth’ (> ‘tusk ’~‘ ivory,’ 
later etymologized as RF); it is, on the other hand, connected with *GLang— bull’ 
(Chinese yr, bi *kang < *klang, Tib. glang—‘ bull,’ ‘elephant’). A phonetic sur- 
vival of *TSNGa in the word for ‘elephant’ is indicated in ee *tsdng-nga, a 
designation of the elephant that arose through the association of the original term 
with the current Asiatic legend that elephants bury their tusks in some secret place. 
The linking of the legendary ‘emperor’ Shun with elephants was caused by phonetic 
association (see infra) and through the name of his wicked brother Hsiang SF 
(‘elephant ’!). Elephants plow for Shun when the latter occupies himself with farm- 
ing and his grave at #2 *ts‘ang-nguo < *TS*NGO! is visited by herds of elephants. 
The later euhemerists rationalized the elephant motif in Shun’s story by making out 
of the pachyderm a brother of their hero, who, as they claim in all seriousness, was 
enfeoffed by Shun (when the latter became emperor) as the lord of Yu-pi 4 A, 
literally “ possessor of the (elephant’s) trunk.” 
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it would be legitimate to raise the question whether the word *¢% 
that we now associate with #¥ is not an ‘abstraction’ from an 
original binom *t‘i-nga < *TSnga. This last etymon was registered 
primitively in three graphs: 1) the ancestor of 4, 2) that of By 
minus the pd 1k, 3) and that of modern II— mountain.’ In the 
last case the phonetic value did not survive and was chiefly repre- 
sented by binoms which undoubtedly reflected a colloquial sur- 
vival of the old Chinese term *tsnga— mountain ’< *‘ jagged 
elevations.’ In the case of i the graph, through being supplied 
with a phonetic ‘ complement,’ came to be associated in phonetic 
value with the pd alone, while originally it must have been sounded 
like the modern binom iF *t‘i-nga.” 

3. The fact that #%& *nga and & *nguo serve as basic members 
of binoms read *TSNGzs suggests the possibility that both these 
words possessed in the archaic language a more complex con- 
sonantal Anlaut than we suspected. In fact SW 12B states that 
an old form of # *d“a~*t‘a is ‘ phonetic’ in #. In the bronzes 
and bones this part of the graph resembles a rake or trident while 
the archaic form of contains the element 44, one of the graphs 
for ‘tooth.’ There is, therefore, the likelihood that 4% *ngd is 
indeed derived from **tsngd. This primitive form of the phoneme 
designating the pronoun of the first person would serve to explain 
the rarer forms of the same pronoun, -}-, #& *di”o and *dia.” 


*°From the etymon *TSNGxy—‘tooth’ were derived, besides ‘elephant,’ the 
archaic names of several other beasts, notably that of the ‘lion’ which appears in 
ancient texts in the forms Re is *suan-ngiei, GBH *tsuan-njt, and ISS gk *tsigu-ngiu 
(or *tsigu-nguo~nga, with % or AF). In the case of the last binom 334 serves only 
to restore the affricate of *TSNG- in J, 7, and 7, as PK alone stood in the 
archaic language for the name of the animal in question. R *nguo < *TSNGo, the 
phonetic of J, consists of 5 *tsak— to incline the head’ with [J *k‘ou added as 
a pd. It is significant that x ‘lion’ <‘ toothed monster’ appears as the title of 
Shun to whose connection with *TSNGxy—tooth’> ‘elephant’ we have already 
drawn attention. Another scription for the same term for ‘lion’ is found in #3 
*tdu-ngut also used as the name of a primeval monster. The oldest form of the 
etymon was probably *GNGO—‘ monster of Chaos’> ‘chaos,’ ‘mixed.’ Cf. ad- 
ditionally §3#y *Gung-Gia—‘ a winged tiger-monster,’ yi=e 2) *siuén-ngia, and RL 
*kuan-nguo. 

70 $ ‘elephant’ would indicate an original *DNGo in ~¥* divo. The semanteme 
‘to give’ attached to the latter form would indicate on the other hand that *divo 
goes back to *BDjo. It would then appear to be connected with the etymon for 
‘self,’ *BSi. 
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If we follow the principles of phonetic reconstruction outlined 
above, it would appear that a similar anlaut complex underlies 
also the archaic forms of the pronoun of the second person 
[~%&] *énivo< **TSNO,”" 4 *zniak < **TSNak,” iff *éniaG < 
**TSNoG,” and Mf *znia<TSNa.* The pronouns of the first 
and second persons seem thus to belong to the same glottological 
formation distinct from the one which is based on the root **GSI~ 
**BSI and served to build the reflexive and demonstrative pro- 
nouns @ *kji <**ksi and A *dz‘i < **BDZiG ™ and the following 


deictic particles: 


**GS: HE *9ji < *gsi, BH *sie < *gsie 
*2t < * gsi 

*tst < *gtsi 

*kivo < *kso 

*si¥o < *gso 

*kijent < *ks’nt 

*tsia < *BTSia 

*b‘ia < *BTSia * 

**tiog 77 < **BDog 


*BS: 


VFS SHS Se 


71 *TSN- is well indicated for #¢-— woman’ both in the phonetic series and by the 
binoms, especially in 4, 4p, and 4. 

72 In FE *iniak, *TSN- indicated by the binoms, is supported even in the ancient 
period, where with the loss of the final consonant it transcribes -jfa in Sanskrit prajna 


78 i] *TSNoG in later texts is equivalent to lJ *tsok—‘then.’ Its derivative F 
*TSNou— beard ’> ‘ soft ’’~‘ weak ’~‘ meek ’~‘ dwarf’ has the *TS- initial restored 
in eins ~ PRR - 

74Tt would appear in this connection that “f- *tsi< *TSleg that has always been 
considered an ‘honorific’ form of the pronoun of the second person is nothing but a 
*tsl- variation (probably older) of the common pronoun *tsnag. In fi *TSNa, 
derivatives would indicate the presence of the older labio-velar + liquid substratum, 
the etymonic being *BLa—‘ net,’ graphically XX, the same that is reflected in # 
*lé <*BLa, where a whole series of binoms reveals the lost labial, and FJ 9 PX], ete. 

75 Possibly related to Tibetan bdag— self.’ FJ *BDZiG~*BDZuG is also probably 
phonetic in 5& *xiguG, *ésiguG— to smell.’ 

7 *pji is ‘etymonic’ in J and Jk is the pd. That $E *b‘id and ph *tsia 
both go back to an undifferentiated deictic particle *BDa is indicated by the survival 
of the dental in a late synonym of AE, At, *t‘4— another,’ coll. ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘ it. 

™ This is the latest reconstruction by Karlgren. An interesting commentary on 
the continuity of the development of the Chinese language is found in the close 
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B. *Sia < *BZia 
+ *tia < *BDia 
a, *Sia < *BSia 


It would seem, in fact, that all the Chinese particles without 
exception are deictic in origin. * and 44 representing the copula 
‘is’ in archaic Chinese can indeed best be interpreted as demon- 
strative particles which, as in many other languages, perform the 
role of the verb ‘ to be.’ 


4. One of the most interesting particles, graphically and pho- 
nectically, is the conjunction H. *ts‘ia~*tsivo. The graph origi- 
nally represented ‘a stand for sacrificial meat’ and served to 


similarity of the ancient pronunciations of 7% and its modern equivalent ff ti < *tiek, 
in the archaic period *tiek <*BDek as evidenced especially by ¥J *pauG~*peuG 
< *BD— leopard.’ 

8 Note that AQ *BZi—‘nose’ is ‘etymonic’ in #¥, which is phonetic in = 
*Bsi#o—‘ to write.’ 

7° The Shuo Wén (12 B) says that graphically this character represents the female 
pudenda. This has been disputed by almost all commentators since. The majority 
inclines to the opinion that 4H, is identical with ’E ~ #E *d’ia, originally the picture 
of a hooded serpent. Now this last character was pronounced in proto-Chinese *BDa, 
as evidenced by binoms, phonetic glosses, and its synonym F, *pa< *BTSa— 
‘python.’ The initial *BD- is well indicated through this series for the words 
‘father’ and ‘mother,’ and through the last for ‘earth’: thus SW 12B gives 4 
*BTSa an it *sia as dialectical (Southern China) terms for ‘mother’ while the 
Fan Yen 6 gives QI *b%u-zia and FEE *muo-zia as the Southern Ch‘u terms 
for ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ Rhyming dictionaries give #& *pa and = as the 
Wu dialect word for father.’ Cf. also Hf Zia and = *da. It would seem that the 
affricate survived in the colloquial (in a semantized form) in 4033 and BE#3. Now 
graphically the etymon ‘ mother’ is often represented (as in )q) by the graph Lk 
*pji < *BSeR originally a human figure in a half-sitting posture. Both graphically 
and phonetically [| is identical with F? *si< *BSiR—‘ corpse.’ The GP represents, 
in our opinion, the etymon ‘hind parts,’ ‘ buttocks’) ‘tail’; it is reflected in Be 
*BDun— buttocks, [EB *kid <*GSa—‘id.,’ FR *mjvei< *BSeR—‘tail’; also in 
*BDZeK— back ’: dk *pak vs. #F *dzidk. The etymon had also a reading *GLo(G) ~ 
*GSo(G) as evidenced by }% *ki#vo—*GSo—‘ to sit on haunches’ (ef. Hs *btsun), 
and Pt *GLo(G). We can see now how the G representing a half-sitting female 
figure could serve as ‘phonetic’ in JG (cf. note 47). The interchange of *BSiR 
and *GLoG explains then how Jq reversed > FJ came to be pronounced *si < *BSi 
and mean (in fg) “posterity.” Returning to 4, it is quite probable that the G 
represented the same etymon: ‘rump’~‘os sacrum’~‘womb’~‘the mound sym- 
bolizing mother earth,’ jit or hi *d‘iei< *BDei (cf. Kuang Shih Ming 1, where # 
is paronomastically equated with ie *bji and fA *liei, indicating *BLei > BDei) . 
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render the following group of semantemes: V ‘past ’~ V‘ old ’~ 
V‘ ancestor ’~ V‘ original ’~ V‘ coarse ’’~ V‘ sour,’ all of which go 
back to etymons with a *GS-~*BS- initial. In several meanings 
H. interchanges with the phonetic series & *kuo < **GSO® (ef. 
especially the particle 44 *kwo— then’ which in old texts often 
forms with H. the binom 44H *kuo-tsuo < **GTSO— then’). 
Graphically H. is connected with ©. *d‘gu < *BDguG— sacrificial 
vessel,’ also ‘ head,’ ‘ principal,’ while in the meaning ‘ ancestor’ 
(i) ** it becomes associated with & *b‘iu < BSu— father.’ 

This last etymon presents features of peculiar interest. The 
protograph represents a hand X **GjuG holding a torch (the 
original of the modern + *tiu,  *t‘ivok, 42 *kivo— torch’) 
and is fundamentally the same picture as 2 *sg~wG—‘ old man,’ 
originally depicting a ‘ hand ’X with a torch XX under a roof “>: 
Both ‘torch’ and ‘hand’ are phonetic and etymonic in our 
graph: * ‘torch’ undoubtedly being derived from **BSUG— 
‘branch,’ ‘ faggot ’ while **BS- in the word for ‘ hand ’ is easily 
established through the comparison of the following: % *ziau— 
‘to hand,’ * ff *piu—‘ to hand over’ (*F is etymonic!) , 34 *zi#o— 


sid ry *GSo < *GLoG is connected with the etymon ‘ gourd’ ~‘ neck of a bottle ’~ 
“neck ’ > ‘ throat ’~‘ dewlap ’ (#AD ~‘ opening ’~‘ mouth’ (of a vessel). For *GS- 
in F: cf. JG *kivo<*GSo, we *kuo— net’ vs. i *tsuo—‘ net.” *GL- is well 
attested in 53] *g‘uo— bottle-gourd,’ Be *kuo (cf. i )— salt bed.’ An interesting 
survival of *GS- in Y *kuo—‘ coarse’ (= ¥Hl *ts‘uo, 53] *luo, § *luo), ‘stupid’ we 
see in colloquial #%¥R hu-t‘u— stupid.’ 

®1 An interesting dimidiated form of jif]|—‘ ancestor’ we find in Aye *b‘ji-ts‘uo— 
‘ progenitor,’ later etymologized into #3fif| shih-tsu— first ancestor.’ 

82 Cf. & *puk < *BSuk—‘to strike’ where both ‘hand’ X and f (which repre- 
sented as much a stick or branch of a tree as the alleged ‘ cracks in a tortoise shell ’) 
are phonetic-etymonic. Also #4 *siuk <*BSuK where ‘the hand holding a stick’ is 
phonetic. 

®8 Note that the middle part of the protograph of 4 represents a ‘ boat’ Fit, while 
the ‘ two hands’ form the primitive graph z *b‘iau which is etymonic. Jif *figu is, 
then, a phonetic determinative. Cf., in the light of the above discussion, the follow- 
ing terms for ‘boat’: 4% *diu (4x *divo seems to be the pd in ancient forms), 
AP *sau< *BS- (with B as pd), the binom Ai i *miuk-siuk, fi *pivang < *BS-, 
{DL *g‘ang < *GS-; also ‘ raft’: HK , RS *b‘iwnt < *BS-, it *biu, B23 *dz‘a < *BDZ-; 
also fi *b‘udn<*BS- and if *dz‘ien where Fit (=FHY *dziwan is phonetic). Fit 
figu is connected with the etymon *BLou~*GLou— to float’ which appears in 
*bisu (cf. RR *bigu-‘ raft’), He *ligu, WE igu, VE *p'idu. Cf. also Tib. gru— boat.’ 

Observe that an original *BL- in {ff is confirmed by He RS *ligu-lia, an early 
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‘ to give,’ ¥ divo— id.,’ JF *tsiei— to give,’ Hi *sia **—‘ to grant,’ 
Ki *di—‘ to bestow,’ 5+ pji—‘ to present’ and other numerous 
synonyms derived from the etymon ‘hand’ and all having a 
*BS-~*GS- in their archaic Anlaut.** 

5. Such investigations can be easily multiplied. It is curious 
to note that semantic classification of graphs reveals that the 
old designation of the signific determinative of a graph by the 
term ‘ radical’ introduced by early western students of Chinese 
often tallies well with facts.*° This is well illustrated by the 
following two ‘ radicals’ which serve as ‘ significs’ for a limited 
group of characters. 

The fundamental graph 7% *piang which conveys the meaning 


‘ice’ ‘cold’ goes back to a phoneme with *GL- *BL- initial as 
me Oe 


revealed by % liang < *gl-, @ *liang, # *lieng, & *kieng, 1 
*kiveng, &% *yivang, & *mieng, tH *g‘iang, %E *ngieng, be *kidng, 
WE *liek, @ liuk, Bik *liauG-giiauG (cf. also @ *b‘ék and & 
*gloG). ‘The same etymon appears also with Auslaut -m, -n 
and -t in: && *lidm MH *liam, 2 *g‘iam, #H *yam, ‘& *g‘iom, tK% 
*nginm; & *ién, & *ngivnn, H *yan; W *liét, RB *hiat, HM *lad, 
ABA * piét-piuat. 


transcription of vaidurya~ vilurya, ft *ligu being derived from *BLau (as a phonetic 
Fig in two or three cases is pronounced *muo, *pau). 

** Dimidiated and etymologized in the binom 7p hii *puo-sia. 

*5Tn connection with the etymon V‘ hand’) ‘to hand over’) 1) ‘to give’~2) ‘to 
take’ one is tempted to discuss one of the most interesting problems of language 
revealed by this investigation as lying at the basis of the whole speech-complex of 
the archaic period of Chinese culture. This problem is that of the ‘polarity’ of 
etymons which is so characteristic of both the archaic language and early Chinese 
philosophy. It would appear indeed that the undifferentiated state of the language 
in which ‘black’ and ‘white,’ ‘give’ and ‘take,’ ‘go’ and ‘stop,’ ‘hand’ and 
‘head,’ ‘we’ and ‘you,’ ‘die’ and ‘live,’ etc. were designated by the same term 
strongly conditioned the sense of balance and the firm belief in the coincidentia 
oppositorum, so pronounced a feature of Chinese mentality. While from a glottological 
point of view this is characteristic of all languages in a limited way, nowhere except 
in China did the ‘ plus’ and ‘ minus’ of a complex drift so little away from the etymonic 
core where they were originally merged one in the other. 

®°In general, it would seem that we owe an apology to our predecessors, the 
‘unscientific’ pioneers of the type of Edkins. Their ingrained belief in linguistic 
monogenesis fostered by the biblical tradition often enabled them to perceive more 
quickly the truths of linguistic evolution at which we hope to arrive through the 
laborious inductive process. Thus, the ‘absurd’ transcription hs- appears now to be 
fully justified on the basis of the common archaic *GS-. 
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On the basis of the theory that the dental archaic initials 
developed in Chinese from original *G¢L-~*G*S-~*G*N- we can 
explain the following minority of words meaning ‘ cold ’ and hav- 
ing ¢ as their ‘ radical’: 

A *d‘ieng, 38 *t'dng, % ts‘iding, B *ts‘ang, RK *ts‘iang, = 
*tsiam, dil *d‘ung, & *tuong, I *tieng, % *ts‘iei, B *ts‘iam, ete. 

All the words classified under { are thus derived from one 
‘etymon’ or root, and ¢ *piang is indeed the ‘ radical’ of the 
entire group, the majority of graphs being explained as the pro- 
duct of the enlargement of the primitive graph by phonetic 
determinatives. 

Again, the phonetic analysis of characters listed in the Shuo 
Wén under Ji would indicate that all the graphs reflect but 
various forms of only two etymons: **G¢LeR (with correspond- 
ing initial dental variations) and **G*LuG. 

Under the first we would classify: Ji » WK, ite, WH, i, iH, H, Hi, 
mM, me Phi» mt, ile » ii, Wr» Tic, iit » %, Mik (ef. also RK and iff) . 

Under the second: iW y Tiki y #> Ihe 5 iE, i , iii 5 We, im ih, B, 

Both primitive roots served essentially to convey the meaning 
‘sacred,’ ‘ sacrifice,’ ‘ blessing,’ the first seeming associated with 
the semanteme ‘ sacrificial stand ’~‘ altar,’ the second more with 
that rendering ‘ sacrificial vessel.’ ** 


*? The all-important graph FR *t‘ien—‘ heaven ’~‘ deity ’ was, acc. to Shih Ming | , 
also dialectically pronounced *xien (= fj). This is further substantiated by its being 
phonetic in ff xien. The proto-archaic word was undoubtedly *GLen~*BLen as 
revealed by §% *mién<*BL- ‘autumn sky’ (*BL- is well attested in this group). 
The question arises whether the famous Hsiung-nu term W342 *g'i-(or *4i)-lien— 
‘heaven’ is not Chinese after all, or at least reflects an etymon common to the 
Chinese and their neighbors. The dot or circle on top of %& in the old graphs for 
KK should cease to worry the epigraphists. It is, in our belief, ‘ phonetic-etymonic’ 
and stands for the archaic word now represented by {fj *tien—‘ forehead,’ ‘top,’ the 
-ng variant of which is reflected in J *tieng—‘top of the head’< J *tieng, which 
on the bronzes and bones is represented by a dot or black circle. 

Cr. PY in YR **dz‘igu<*BDZuG and &$ *tsuan—‘ honorable’ (Tib. btsun); 
also f3 *liang, which in the Lesser Seal form is a compound of B *b‘iuk— a vessel 
full to the brim’ and T° *mivang as phonetic acc. to SW 5B; hence liang < *BLang. 
The wine vessels represented among other graphs by F¥ , B > Be *g‘uo < *GLog were 
designated by the same etymon that we find in Py *glok—‘ cauldron’ and fi * glnk— 
‘horn ’> ‘drinking horn.’ The phono-semanteme of the first series above for ‘sacred ’ 
is reflected in such characters as Jp, fig. fil , 44> RB etc. representing the etymon 
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6. It would be impossible to consider even briefly some of the 
important problems that the above hypotheses raise. We shall 
limit ourselves to indicating a few interesting questions that arise 
in this connection in the investigation of the early Chinese 
onomasticon, mythology, and history. 


1. In ## Tang Yao, the first character *d‘dng rationalized 
into the name of the mythical emperor’s fief represents probably 
the restoration of the initial dental of 3% *ngieu < **Dngeu °— 
‘mountain,’ ‘ high place.’ °° 


** (B) TieR—‘ drinking vessel.’ The existence of a proto-Chinese term *BDuG for 
‘wine ’~‘ wine vessel ’ obviates the necessity of looking further for the foreign origin of 
Mii Fj *b‘uo-*d‘au—‘ vine, grape, wine.’ Cf. also the curious term SAREE *b‘iak- 
niak—‘ wine vessel ’< *BNek, possibly **BDNek. As the term appears in connection 
with the Hsiung-nu, we may have there, on the other hand, a form derived from tk. 
bigni—‘ wine,’ the history of which has been studied by Pelliot. 

8° *Dngeu evolved into archaic *zneu. In the meaning ‘noisy’ (IE, =, $# *njau 
<*éniau) the old archaic complex has survived in the colloquial binom 24f#| jo-nao 
—‘ noisy,’ ‘crowded.’ It is likely that the names of all the three legendary emperors, 
Yao, Shun, and Yii go back to *DNGy:Yao:*DNGeu; Shun, i. e. x Yii, which is 
his title: *TSNGuo (one of the possible explanations of the origin of ps3 *siuén is 
that it was abstracted from **SUN-NGO), Yii:*SNGiu (cf. Fy *TSNigu which is 
phonetic in #3. 

°°The “Flood Story” of the archaic texts is, as is well known, nothing but a 
euhemerized Creation Legend. It must have passed through a stage where it was 
interpreted as a myth of the primeval struggle between the powers on high (the 
‘high places,’ abode of the gods) and the monster of Chaos. The latter was un- 
doubtedly designated as *GLUNG~*GLUN, an etymon which is reflected in #E 
*GLung—‘ dragon, JE *GLung—‘ flood’ (as in BEIK and JET), &% *GLun— 
the name of Yii’s father, and most probably in RE *siuén < *GSun < *GLun, as Shun, 
the virtuous successor of Yao, was originally an avatar of Yii’s father. 

It would be comparatively easy to demonstrate how most of the names of the 
mythological characters in the Flood Story are but variations (dialectical or graphic) 
of only two or three original etymons which composed the primeval mythological theme 
of the Creation Legend, and how many motifs in it were developed through the 
semantization of graphs or specialization of complex semantemes. 

We shall limit ourselves to one example: the mountain name Pu-chou 4s }a] *pau- 
tsauG, the northwestern ‘ pillar of the sky’ against which butted the monster Kung- 
kung doubtless is a semantic ‘ individualization’ of an original ff} *BTSivok—‘ to 
knock against’ in the phrase ff) {lJ —‘ to butt against mountains.’ The same phoneme 
appears in iy *BTSi#ok—‘ torch,’ ‘ torch-like,’ the epithet of the dragon-monster of 
the Northwest. The etymon covered the meanings: ‘horn’> ‘to butt,’ ‘ pillar,’> 
‘ altar,’ ‘ ancestor,’ ‘ torch,’ and with a velar initial is reflected in Hou Chi ia FB * GouG- 
TSeg <*GTSUG (~)& + *vau-tau < *GouG-TouG < *GTuG), the demiurge-ancestor 
of the Chou and its chu =F ~#f < *BTSuG. 
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2. In BEBE *g‘ji-lién—‘ the kilin,’ ‘the mysterious animal of 
good omen,’ we have undoubtedly a binom the first member of 
which serves but to restore the original velar of & *GLen which 
primitively was used alone to render the animal’s name. 

A case of reversed ‘ enclitic’ binomization is observed in the 
name of an ancient state in Shantung written $% tsaw and #8 tsiu 
as a ‘monograph,’ but sometimes spelled out as ASB *tsiu-liu, 
showing clearly an original *TSLou. 


3. One of the most vexing problems in Chinese epigraphy is 
the similarity, if not identity of the graphs for 4 *ngi#nt— moon’ 
and A <W *éniuk— meat.’ We have already sufficiently indi- 
cated that a similarity of graphs reflects phonetic or semantic 
relationship between the words represented by the graphs. In 
this case on first examination we can not observe either. The 
application of methods of investigation outlined above, however, 
soon brings definite results. The protograph of 1 represented 
the crescent of the moon. Now we possess the term #4] *sdék— 
‘new moon,’ probably derived from *SNG&k as indicated by its 
phonetic #f *ngdk.* Can we be sure of a *SNG- sequence in 
the consonantal complex? The binoms #A/4 *siuk-niuk and AE 
*tsak-nak— first appearance of the moon in the East’ confirm 
the supposition that the initial was *SN~*TSN and not *NGS-. 
It would seem, therefore, that the etymon for ‘moon’ was 
*TSN (G) u with two different finals, -t and -k. *DN-< *GN- is 
also evidenced through binoms in the phonetic series ® *dé” 
which is a graphic derivative of the ¥ form of the moon crescent. 
This last character had apparently two readings: * the usual 
*dzidk and the rarer *siuk, both of which derive from *BS~ 


1 The older form of the etymon, *BLak ~*GLak, is registered in $j ~ Mi *p‘nk— 
‘new moon.’ Note that the phonetic of $f is a *knk— hide,’ ‘to change’ (p‘ok 
with det. fj. 7K, and B; *lak with 7F}) while the protograph of iff is identical with 
that of 4 *nglawG—‘ ox’ and represents a pair of horns (Chin. ff *klnk). 

°2 Several derivatives of 4 (notably with &%, 4, and FA) are read *na. FY 
(or FF) Be is the usual binomial combination. An interesting survival of *GL- in 
the word for ‘many’ we have in the old dialectical (Ch‘i) term % *g‘ua < *GLa— 
‘many.’ Cf. also SK *- wa—‘ id.’ (a variant current in the state of Yen). 

*8 Besides the unusual phonetic value *ming (‘Bf) that we have discussed above. 
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*BDZ-.* A corresponding -t Auslaut form we see in Ke *sivGt < 
*BSut—‘ year,’ originally ‘unit of time ’~‘ month.’* This inter- 
change between *TSN- and *BS-, as we have observed is regular 
in almost all phonetic series. In one of its readings, then, A 
‘moon’ was a homophone of H— meat,’ both being pronounced 
*TSNuK ~*SNGuK, and the identity of the graphs is thus ex- 
plained. Now if A *ngi#nt is derived from DNGut,” one of the 
great problems in Chinese transcription of foreign names is seem- 
ingly nearing solution. The weary reader will, we hope, at least 
concede us the possibility that Yiieh-chih H K, the Chinese tran- 
scription of the name of the ‘ Indo-scythians,’ the great tribe that 
played such an important role in the history of Asia, may have 
been pronounced in the archaic language * tngut-tia or *sngut-tia. 
Whether this transcription is connected with Tangut, the medieval 
name of the Kansu-Shensi uplands and the people inhabiting them 
or, which appears less likely, represents an eastern Asiatic variant 
of =«v6a, Scyths is a problem that we hope to discuss at greater 
length in the future. 


* Cf. RE *mnk < *BSpk— dark’ and +f *sidik—‘ formerly,’ ‘yesterday,’ ‘ dried 
meat.’ *BS- in the last is indicated by the synonyms: ff *siauG, \ifi *piu, ZA 
*tsi%0—‘ sacrificial meat,’ i *siauG— dried fish’; for ‘ dark,’ cf. the binom aes 
*miek-tsiek—‘ obscure.’ 

°° The etymonic in $f is FX *siuet <BS- as indicated by J *miet. The graph 
for ‘ halberd’ K~K that is sometimes added as a phonetic to AJ in the bone 
inscriptions represented an etymon with a *TSNG- initial at least in one of its 
readings, possibly in the special meaning ‘to wound,’ ‘to cut’~‘ cutting instrument’ 
as we can see from 3%, S, 7%, #%. The same etymon with *BS- appears in {% 
*bient < *BSat—‘ to smite ’~‘ kill.’ *BS- is well attested in the root ‘to kill’ < ‘to 
die’ Cf. HG *sid vs. BE *biiéd, PE -*sat, HE *sang (1 mang is phonetic in this 
character, says SW 2a), 4% *muat vs. AE *tsuat<*BTS- (observe that *piet is 
phonetic in this graph; cf. also numerous binoms of the type cw.) *buat-tsuat) . 

°° Used as a phonetic J *ngivnt is interchanged with JL ~ Ml *nguat— highland,’ 
‘plateau’ which we know must go back to *tsngut as it is often equated with the 
binom ei *ts‘udi-ngudi— id.’ < *TSNGai, discussed above. 

















A CRITICISM OF SOME RECENT METHODS USED IN 
DATING LAO TZU #¥' 


Hu Sum jw 


Proressor oF CHINESE LITERATURE AND DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LETTERS 
Prexinc NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


During the last ten years or so, several of our scholars whom I 
respect and admire have come to doubt seriously the date assigned 
to the man Lao tzii and the book which bears the title Lao tzi. 
I do not oppose this attitude of skepticism; I only wish that the 
skeptics could display sufficient evidence to make us consent 
willingly to the shifting of Lao tzii, or the book Lao tzu, to a 
later date. But up to the present I cannot concede that sufficient 
evidence has been advanced. In the plain words of Mr. Féng 


Yu-lan 2H: 


“But my main idea is to call attention to this one point: i.e., of all the pieces of 
evidence that we have at present to prove that the book Lao tzi came out at a later 
date, each one of them, if cited singly, would be exposed, in logic, to the charge of 
‘begging the question.’ But on grouping them together we see that the language and 
style of the book Lao tzi, the thought contained therein, and various other circum- 
stantial evidence, all point to the fact that the Lao tzi appeared at a late date. This 
cannot be mere chance (7a Kung Pao KER. June 8, 1931).” 


This is just as if a judge were to tell the defendant on trial: 


All the pieces of evidence advanced by the plaintiff, cited singly, “ would be exposed 
to the charge, in logic, of ‘begging the question,’” but “ grouped together,” all the 
evidence points to your guilt, and “ this cannot be mere chance.” Therefore, this court 
hereby pronounces you guilty. 


[p. 104] If one can clinch the arguments and close a case on the 
strength of miscellaneous evidence that would be “ exposed to 
the charge, in logic, of ‘ begging the question,’ ” and if this is the 
kind of method used in investigating the date of Lao tzii, then I 
cannot but plead for Lao tzii and the book Lao tzi with a “ Your 


*[Eprrors’ Nore: Translated from Hv Shih, Recent Essays on Learned Subjects 
eSBs, pt. 1, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1935, pp. 103-127, under the direction 
of the editors. The essay was first published in Ché-hsiieh lun ts‘ung BARE. No. 
1, Peiping, 1933.] 
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Honor, the humble one has been wronged!” It is said that the 
buzzing of many mosquitoes makes thunder, but after all a mos- 
quito is a mosquito and cannot be thunder. When the witness 
himself admits that it is “ begging the question ” then it is “ beg- 
ging the question ” and cannot be good evidence. 

I want to see first whether all that Mr. Féng Yu-lan regarded 
as “ begging the question ” is really “ begging the question.” In 
the science of logic, the fallacy of petitio principii, or “ begging 
the question,” is committed when one includes in the premise the 
very proposition to be proved, so that if you admit that premise 
you naturally have to admit the proposition advanced. For in- 
stance, if someone should say: “The soul is indestructable, be- 
cause the soul is a simple matter that is incapable of being 
analyzed,” this would be a petitio principii, since he has not yet 
proved (1) that all simple matters incapable of being analyzed 
are indestructable, and (2) that the soul is really a simple matter 
incapable of being analyzed. 

Let me give another example. My friend Mr. Ch‘ien Hsiian- 
t‘ung #X%1F) once said: “ Anyone past the age of forty ought 
to be killed.” If now some fellow should come up to me and say: 
“ You are forty-one this year, you ought to commit suicide,” this, 
too, would be a begging of the question. For he has first to prove 
(1) that all who are over forty are harmful to society, and (2) 
that all who are harmful to society ought to be killed. Begging 
the question, as the term indicates, is to beg of you to admit the 
premise stated, so that once you have accepted the begging pre- 
mise you cannot but also accept the proposition assumed in it. 

Of the three bits of evidence advanced by Mr. Féng Yu-lan 
there is not one that cannot be identified as some form of begging 
the question: 

[p. 105] (1) “Before Confucius’ time there was no such thing 
as individual authorship,” therefore the book Lao tzi% must be a 
work written after Confucius. If one admits as a fact that there 
was no such thing as individual authorship before Confucius’ time, 
one must, of course, admit that the book Lao tzi came out later. 
But Mr. Féng ought to have proved first that the Lao tzi actually 
came out after Confucius’ time, before he advanced the premise 
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that “ before Confucius’ time there was no such thing as individual 
authorship.” Since he has not done so, I can counter with the 
question: “If it is true that there was no individual authorship 
before Confucius’ time then what do you call the book Lao tzii? ” 


(2) “The Lao tzi is not written in the dialogue form. There- 
fore, it must be subsequent in time to the Analects i@a, and the 
Mencius &-¥.” This is a still greater begging of the question. 
What is begged for here is that we first acknowledge the major 
premise: “All books not written in the dialogue form came after the 
Analects and the Mencius.” Queries: The words of Shih I £2; 
Chou Jén JALE, and the Chiin chih #3 quoted in the T'so Chuan, 
or Chou Jén’s words quoted in the Analects, are they in dialogue 
form? Is the major portion of the Analects itself in dialogue 
form? ? Applying this test, it would seem that we must shift the 
Book of Changes }4% and the Book of Poetry ## to sometime 
later than the Analects and the Mencius! 


(3) “ The language used in the Lao tzi is of a simple ‘ classical ’ 
®£ style, this shows that it is a product of the age of the Warring 
States.” There is even greater begging of the question in this con- 
tention. What is begged for here is that we first acknowledge the 
major premise: “ All books of the simple ‘ classical’ style are the 
product of the age of the Warring States.” But it is not easy to 
describe this so-called simple ‘ classical’ style. “The Way that 
can be walked upon is not the Unvarying Way; the name that 
can be named is not the unvarying name” (Lao tzi) ; if this is 
considered ‘ classical’ style, can we say that the following from 
the Analects is not in the “ simple ‘ classical’ style” ?: “If the 
people be led by laws, and rendered uniform by punishments, they 
will be shameless in their efforts to avoid punishment. If they be 
led by virtue, and rendered uniform by the rules of propriety, 
they will have a sense of shame, and, moreover, will be exemplary ” 
(Lecce 1. 10). There is involved here another begging of the 
question; i. e., we have first to acknowledge the contention that: 
“ Although simple in language, the Analects is not of the ‘ classi- 

2 Of the sixteen sections in Book I of the Analects only two are in the dialogue 


form; of the 26 sections in Book IV, only one is in the dialogue form; of the 37 
sections in Book VII, seven. Most of the other Books also are not in dialogue form. 
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cal’ style; and the 7'’so chuan’s quotations of the Chiin chih and 
of Chou Jén, even the simple, are also not in the ‘ classical ’ style; 
only the type of simple literary style found in the Lao tzi is the 
‘ classical ’ style produced in the age of the Warring States.” Can 
we acknowledge this? 

[p. 106] There are many other kinds of so-called evidence which, 
from the standpoint of logic, occupy no more tenable positions 
than those cited above. I have grouped them into several divisions. 

By what is known as the “ system of thought ” or the “ thread 
of thought,” attempts have been made to prove that the book 
Lao tzi could not have been a product of the Ch‘un Ch‘tu ##k 
age but should be dated in the later stages of the Warring States. 
Messrs. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao ®4##, Ch‘ien mu $f and Ku Chieh- 
kang #iiiM) have all reasoned thus. Since this method was really 
started by myself, I consider myself in a way responsible for it. 
Now I must try in all earnestness to impress upon my friends 
that the use of this method is fraught with dangers and susceptible 
to subjective prejudice; it is, in fact, a double-edged weapon 
capable of mischief in both ways. If your prejudice leans east- 
ward, you could use this method to further you to the east; if 
your prejudice tends westward, you could employ this method to 
equal advantage toward the west. In other words, without the 
accompaniment of a critical and self-conscious mind, the use of 
this method can never be valuable as evidence. 

Let me cite a most obvious example. In the Analects there are 
places where Confucius has expressed himself in praise of “ Gov- 
ernment by non-activity,” the plainest and the most unambiguous 
passage being: 

May not Shun be instanced as having governed efficiently without exertion? What 


did he do? He did nothing but gravely and reverently occupy his royal seat. (Lecce’ 
1.159.) 


I think Messrs. Liang, Ch‘ien, and Ku would agree with me on 
the authenticity of this passage. Using it as a starting point, we 
could arrive at these two opposing conclusions: 


(1) The fact that the Analects places so much stock in “ Gov- 
ernment by non-activity ” proves that Confucius had been in- 
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fluenced by Lao tzi. To put it in another way, Lao tzii and the 
book Lao tzu are pre-Confucian (Hu Shih, An Outline History 
of Chinese Philosophy PRBB2 AM, p. 79, note). 

[p. 107] (2) Mr. Ku Chieh-kang, however, has arrived at the 
following directly opposite conclusion: “In the Analects we find 
much that is similar to the contents of the Lao tzu. For instance, 
what a striking similarity there is between the three questions 
of Chi K‘ang-tzi #48 in the Book of Yen Yiian BAVi* and 
passages in the Lao tzi, such as ‘rule a kingdom with upright- 
ness’... ‘ while I do not interfere, the people transform them- 
selves’... ‘the people are hard to govern; because their superiors 
interfere, therefore they are hard to govern!’ If the author of the 
Lao tzi% did not inherit Confucius’ thought, their thought must 
happen to agree (SHNP, No. 4, p. 28) .” Making use of the same 
material, Confucius’ wu-wei (non-interference) and Lao tzii’s 
wu-wei, one of us could cite it to prove that the Lao tz was 
pre-Confucian and the other could use it just as well to show 
that the author of the Zao tzi lived three hundred years later 
and inherited from Confucius! That is why I have said that this 
method of demonstration called “the thread of thought” is a 
double-edged weapon capable of cutting both ways. 

Mr. Cu‘ten Mu, in his article “ An Investigation into the Date 
when the Lao tz became a Book” (YCHP 7), employed solely 
this method of demonstration, and I have had occasion to point 
out the inaccuracies of his method.‘ For instance, he said: 
According to the progressive development of thought, Confucius and Mo tzi should 
come before Lao tzii and Chuang tzii. Otherwise, Lao tzii would have already pro- 
pounded the theory of Tao preceding God, and Confucius and Mo tzi should not 


have still spoken of Heaven’s order and Heaven’s will. Why is this so? It is only 
that the thread of thought does not run this way. 


I have replied to him thus: 


According to your way of inference and conclusion, is it to be declared that after 
the birth of Lao tzii and Chuang tzii there should be no more talk of Heaven’s order 
and Heaven’s will? Is it conceivable that those who in the last two thousand years 


*This is not as good an example as the section on ‘government without inter- 
ference’ in the book of Wei Ling Kung fij@@ 2. 
* Ch'ing-hua chou-k‘an Yep 3234 Fl] 37 (Nos. 9-10). 1094-1095. 
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have talked of Heaven’s order and Heaven’s will—Tung Chung-shu #4} f, Pan 
Piao Hj and the rest—should all be regarded as prior to the time of Lao tzi and 
Chuang tzi? How much different is this from saying, “For the last few thousand 
years people have all been of the opinion that Lao tzii came before Chuang tzi; Mr. 
Ch‘ien Mu should not have placed Lao tzii after Chuang tzi. Why? It is only that 
the thread of thought does not run this way.” 


[p. 108] The thread of thought is not something easily tangible 
and traceable. For instance, more than 1800 years ago Wang 
Ch‘ung *£3¢ had already argued strongly against the existence of 
ghosts; and yet down through these 1800 years what a large 
number of people has believed in ghosts! Hsiin Ch‘ing #9) has 
said, “ Heaven follows a regular course, it does not live for Yao 
but perish for Chieh”; and yet great masters in the School of 
the Literati under the Western Han vied with one another in the 
interpretation of natural disasters and miracles, which were widely 
believed by the whole age that was following the bad example 
thus set. Again, the Little Preface to the Book of Poetry was 
attacked by the Sung scholars and for a long time discredited ; 
yet a few hundred years later the great masters of the classics 
under the Ch‘ing Dynasty all respected Mao’s commentary and 
preface, and no longer doubted them. All these historical facts, 
if measured by the thread of thought, cannot help but seem 
ridiculous. To widen the scope of our illustrations, in ancient 
China pre-Ch‘in thought had already attained heights of great 
enlightenment, and yet later under the Western Han dynasty it 
suddenly relapsed into a stage of infantile superstition. In the 
West, after Greek thought had already reached its discerning 
heights, Medieval Europe was suddenly plunged back into a long 
period of darkness; in India, the Buddhist religion had already 
achieved a high standard of perfection, but the final course of the 
Mahayana simply became engulfed in a dark mist of confusion. 
All this goes to prove that we are not at liberty to question ancient 
attainments on the strength of later backwardness, nor can we 
doubt the downfall of posterity in the light of ancient attain- 
ments. 

The strangest thing is that even the thought of an individual 
can often be inconsistent and cannot be traced along any pre- 
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determined thread. More than ten years ago, I had occasion to 
remark that there should not be in the Lao tz such remarks as 
“ Heaven and Earth conspire to send Sweet Dew H#,” ° because 
such thoughts “ do not fit with Lao tzii’s philosophy!” (An Out- 
line .. . Philosophy, p. 61, note.) I also once questioned whether 
in the Analects there should be such sayings as: “ The Féng bird 
does not come; the river sends forth no map:—it is all over with 
me!” But these last ten years or so I have become more worldly- 
wise and realize that things are not so simple. It is possible for 
a modern scientist like Sir Oliver Lodge to believe in ghosts, and 
for a philosopher like William James to believe in religion. Every 
man has his most enlightened respects as well as his most ignorant ; 
with regard to point A he may be the vanguard of a new age, but 
as to point B he may still be the offspring of an age-old system. 
And so it was that Socrates was put to death because of his life- 
long skepticism regarding old beliefs, yet his last words were 
those asking a disciple to fulfill a promise and sacrifice a chicken 
before Asklepios, the God of Medicine. 
[p. 109] Once we have understood this simple age-old fact, we 
should be more prudent in using the thread of thought as a 
method of demonstration. If it is not easy to trace the thread of 
thought in one individual, how difficult it must be to determine 
the proper sequence of periods by means of the thread of thought? 
Under the second division, such things as language, vocabulary, 
and style, are employed to prove that the Lao tzi is a product 
of the end of the Warring States period. This method is naturally 
very helpful. We have no doubt that the girls who picked mul- 
berry leaves in Confucius’ time should not have been able to 
compose seven-word stop-shorts, or that Kuan Yii }47/, of Three- 
Kingdom fame, should not have been able to recite seven-word 
poems. Again, for instance, we know that the Kuan Yin tzi Bi 
FF could never have been written before the introduction of 
Buddhism into China, because in this book we find some words 
and phrases that bear too close a resemblance to the Buddhist 
sutras. But this method too is fraught with dangers, because (1) 


®[Eprrors’ Note: Cf. A. Watery, The Way and lis Power 183. For the Lao tzi 
Mr. Waley’s translations are used throughout this article.] 
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it is not easy for us to determine just when a certain literary 
style or a certain stock saying first came into use; (2) a certain 
literary style oftentimes has behind it a long history, of which 
we are likely to know only a part; (3) personal judgments of 
literary style are often based upon subjective points of view, so 
that it is easy to go astray. Let us cite a few examples to illustrate 
this point. 

Mr. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao once tried to prove that Mou tzi’s® Li 
huo lun *2-¥, HERR was a forgery, saying: 

We can tell at a glance from the style of this book that it was written by a country- 
fellow of the Two Chin and Six Dynasty period who was poorly skilled in writing. 
It could never have been from the hand of the Han masters. This anyone who is at 


all familiar with the various schools of literature can tell. (Liang Jen-kung Chin Chu 
RAEI, collection 1, vol. 2, p. 22.) 


As a matter of fact, the result of researches conducted by Mr. 
Chou Shu-chia (JAR, FFB Mou tzii ts‘ung ts‘an) and by 
myself have proved beyond a doubt that the Mow tzu is really a 
product of the end of the Han dynasty. In the matter of literary 
style I do not possess Mr. Liang’s perspicacity ; I cannot tell “ at 
a glance.” But after perusing this book carefully, I realize that 
“the language of this book is clear and dignified, [p. 110] often 
poetic but never trite. This book can be considered excellent 
among the writings of the Han and Wei dynasties.” Given the 
same piece of writing, Mr. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and myself have 
arrived at such diametrically opposite conclusions. Should not this 
instance serve to make us more careful in gauging the value of 
literary style as a determiner of epoch? 

What Mr. Liang said with regard to the Mou tzi best demon- 
strates the danger that lies in the common habit indulged in by 
some scholars of using literary style as a standard of dating 
ancient works. They usually have a preconceived personal bias 
as to what can properly be regarded as the “ hand ” of the Han 
masters, or what sort of elegant composition should be produced 
by writers of the Two Chin, or what sort of literary style should 
naturally be assigned to the period of the Six Dynasties. This 


°[Eprrors’ Norte: Cf. Pextziot, TP 19. 255-433.) 
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is a fundamental error. Our contemporary writers are capable of 
a hundred and one different “ hands ”; some write in the classical 
style, others write in the vernacular, and in both classes we find 
writers ranging from good to bad. Similarly, in every one of our 
past generations of writers we may distinguish a hundred and one 
different “hands.” Pan Ku and Wang Ch‘ung belong to the 
same period, and yet how different is the Lun héng from the Han 
shu! In the Lun héng we occasionally come across rhymed prose, 
but how different it is from that of the Liang tu fu Wi#BRR!* What, 
after all, is the standard for the so-called “ hand of the Han mas- 
ters”? To speak frankly, such standards are purely subjective. 
They are simply standards assumed by a Mr. Liang or a certain 
fellow by the name of Hu, after they have studied this or that 
author. The reliability of such standards can not be very great. 
If now I should quote you these two lines of poetry: 


Look at all the ancient families, nations, one and all, 
By thrift they rose, and by squandering did they fall. 


To what age would you assign these lines? I am sure many of 
you would infer that they come from the sort of poems used in 
the opening of historical novels at the end of the Ming dynasty. 
If you do not know the source of the quotation you would never 
infer that it is from the poet Li Shang-yin 482.2 Again, for 
instance, people usually regarded the vernacular poems of Han- 
shan #1] and Shih-té ##4% as products of early T‘ang. Ten years 
ago I did not believe this, thinking from the style of the poetry 
that it ought to have been produced late under the T‘ang dynasty. 
But since then I have discovered the vernacular poems of Wang 
Fan-chih 3%, and also ascertained that Wang Fan-chih lived 
during the Sui-T‘ang period, and naturally I do not dare persist in 
my previous view that the period of Han-shan and Shih-té should 
be shifted to late Tang. (A max#H Vol. I, pp. 242-249.) In re- 
cent years, with the excavation of ancient manuscript books from 
the stone cave at Tun-huang, there has been wrought in our con- 
ception of literay styles a fundamental [p. 111] change. The 


™[Eprtors’ Note: Two poems by Pan Ku.] 
®[Eprrors’ Nore: a ninth cent. poet; cf. Gres 1188.] 
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antiquity of many of the more popular styles, which we had here- 
tofore regarded as of a later period, has been proved beyond a 
doubt by these Tun-huang manuscripts. For instance, in an 
incomplete Tun-huang manuscript of the Chi Pu Ko #4iK we 
find this: 


Chi Pu, startled and worrying, asked: 

Who now is this messenger from Heaven? 

Mr. Chou replied, “A government official, 

Chu Chieh’s the name, recipient of the Emperor’s blessing.” 


Sie BMA REKELA A? RR SS, ERE I SB. 


In an incomplete Tun-huang manuscript of the Chao chiin ch‘u 


sai WATE we find this 


Chao Chiin escaped midnight last, 

This morning the Turks have hurried out dispatches. 

In three directions fast horses carry the barbarian orders, 
Over ten thousand Ji to report to the King of Han. 


WR (rH) WEEN, PRP. = BES, 
BIE (x, HR) WV 


Given this plain, vernacular style, if we did not have the Tun- 


huang manuscripts as irrefutable evidence, most certainly we 
would have been able to tell “at a glance” that they were not 


ee | 


from the “ hand of T‘ang masters 

In short, among writers of the same period, there are the clever 
ones as well as the awkward, the elegant as well as the popular, 
the well-regulated as well as the free and easy; there are also 
the differences of locality and environment (e. g., the local dia- 
lects) ; so that we can never, on the strength of the data within 
our own personal knowledge, conceive in our minds what sort of 
literary style a period should have. Recording at the same time 
the death of Socrates, Plato [p. 112] could make it so vivid and 
detailed, while Xenophon could make it so plain and blunt! We 
cannot question Xenophon by Plato, nor can we question Plato 
by Xenophon. 

To return to the Lao tzu, Mr. Féng Yu-lan has said that the 
book is written in a “ simple classical style,” and that, therefore, 
it must have been written during the period of the Warring 
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States. But, in the words of Mr. Ku Chieh-kang, “ the book Lao 
tzit is written in the fu 3K style; but it is well known that the fu 
style was a newly-introduced literary form toward the end of the 
Warring States!” (SHNP No. 4, p. 24.) They were talking about 
the same book, but Mr. Féng emphasized the simple, proverbial 
phrases, and called it a “classical style”; Mr. Ku emphasized 
the rhyming, descriptive phrases, and regarded it as “ written in 
the fu style.” From only these two diverse points of view we can 
understand the peril in the use of literary styles as a standard 
for judgment. 

Let us further see what Mr. Ku regards as the “ fu style.” As 
an example, he cites Hstin Ch‘ing’s Fu p‘ien SRIS (Hsiin tzii, 
Book 26) of which five poems have been preserved namely, Li 7 
(etiquette), Chih # (knowledge), Yiin 2% (clouds), T's‘an @& 
(silk-worms) , and Chéng i (remonstrances). From an examina- 
tion of these five, we gather that what was then known as “ fu” 
is only a form of rhymed description, the style of which faintly 
resembles the later poems that sing of objects, and at its worst 
is comparable to the clumsy riddles of later periods. Mr. Ku 
quotes the following lines from the Clouds: 


Afar, they go into the distance. 
Turning, they chase each other back. 
Lofty, the world below gains then. all; 
Rich in virtue, they are not rejected. 
* Full of colors, they form an adornment. 
Passing to and fro murkily, they commune with the great divinities. 
Leaving and entering quickly, no one knows their portal. 
Without them the world would perish; with them, it is preserved. 


This is Hsiin tzit’s “ fu style.” Mr. Ku says: “ This form of writing 
is really of the same model as the Lao tzi.” To prove this, he 
cites chapters 15 and 20 from the Lao tzii: 


Circumspect they seemed, like one who in winter crosses a stream, 
Watchful, as one who must meet danger on every side. 
Ceremonious, as one who pays a visit; 

Yet yielding, as ice when it begins to melt. 

Blank, as a piece of uncarved wood; 

Yet receptive as a hollow in the hills, 

Murky, as a troubled stream... . 
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I alone am inert, like a child that has not yet given sign; 
Like an infant that has not yet smiled. 

I droop and drift, as though I belonged nowhere. . . . 

I seem unsettled as the ocean; 

Blown adrift, never brought to a stop. 


[p. 113] This is Lao tzii’s “ fu style.” 

Mr. Ku remarks in addition that the style of these two chap- 
ters from the Lao tzi resembles that of the Shih jung —E# and 
Hsia hsien F®& sections in the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu We quote 
here part of these two sections: 


Thus the countenance of the gentleman, .. . 

Honest-looking, he is careful and conscientious, yet never self-satisfied. 

Ever on the go, unconcerned with gains or losses, his heart is like 
uncarved wood. 


The one who has attained the Tao: 

Sincere, he is truly self-contained; 
Enlightened, he is free from doubts; 
Steadfast, he will never change; 

Compliant, he moves with the Yin and Yang; 
Understanding, his heart is strong; 

Hollow, he does not resort to tricks .. . 
Obscure, he has unfathomable depths. 


This is the “ fu style” of the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu. Mr. Ku re- 
marks: 

In these four passages not only is the meaning similar, but the literary style is also 
very similar. The adjectives and the mode of description are also very similar. The 


only difference lies in the use of particles, where the Lao tzt employs hsi, while the 
Lii shih ch‘un ch‘tu employs hu. This is probably a matter of dialect. 


From these observations of Mr. Ku’s it may be concluded that 
what he regards as similarities in “ literary style ” or in “ model ” 
can be roughly stated in the following points: 


(1) All are descriptive texts. 

[p. 114] (2) All employ adjectives terminating in the particles 
hsi or hu. 

(3) “ The adjectives and the mode of description are also very 
similar.” 


*[Eprrors’ Note: Cf. R. WizHeitm, Friihling und Herbst des Lii Bu We, Jena, 
1928; TP 27.68-91; Hsti Wei-yii, Lii shih ch‘un-ch‘iu chi-shih EP HESG 5 FREAK 
SEF , Peiping, 1935.] 
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In my opinion, none of these standards can determine the 
date of any text. The use of adjectives with particles like hsi or 
hu in the description of personalities, whether in poetry or prose, 
began early. Some of the earliest examples include such pieces of 
poetic description of the early Ch‘un Ch‘iu periods as found in the 
ode of Chiin tzi chieh lao AFG from the Yung féng MiB/A sec- 
tion of the Book of Poetry, the ode of Shih jén MAA from the 
Wei féng t8, and the ode of I chich ##% from the Ch‘i féng ¥- 
In the Analects we can also find this type of descriptive prose: 


The Master said, ‘Great indeed was Yao as a sovereign! How majestic was he! 
It is only Heaven that is grand, and only Yao conformed to it. How vast was he! 
The people could find no epithet for him. How majestic was he in the works which 
he accomplished! How glorious in his elegance!’ (Ch. 8) 


The Master said, Majestic, Shun and Yii held possession of the empire, but remained 
indifferent! (Ch. 8) 


If we compare these lines with Hsiin tzii’s Fu P‘ien and the two 
selections from the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu, we too can conclude that 
“ the adjectives and the mode of description are also very similar.” 


[p. 115] If such standards can determine the date of composition 
of the Lao tzu then we may also say that the Analects was 
written as late as Lii Pu-wei’s time, or even later! [ p. 116] Such, 
on the whole, is the unreliability of literary style as a standard 
of judgment. The examples I have cited should make us a little 
wary of this method of demonstration. 

As to collecting a few terms and stock sayings to be used as a 
standard in dating, it is a method even more dangerous and full 
of loop-holes. Mr. Ku Chieh-kang and Mr. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao have 
both employed this method. For instance, Mr. Ku says: 


Further, judging from the use of terms and stock sayings in the ancient books, the 
word kung 7 is used only in connection with institutional terms (as kung hou, duke 
and marquis; kung t‘ien, public fields, etc.), and not as a moral term (as kung chung, 
public loyalty; kung i, public morality, etc.). In the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu the word 
kung is used in the title Kuei ney kung (to value the just), and also in the phrase 
WeUA (pure in order to be just). Thus we see that not until the time of the 
Warring States had the word been used in a moral sense. Since the Hsiin tzii is 
contemporary with the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu, we find also there many references to 
kung, just. Apparently, this type of virtue was highly regarded in Hsiin tzi’s time. 
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When the Lao tzii says “ He who has room in him for everything is without prejudice. 
To be without prejudice is to be kingly” (A. Waley, op. cit. 162), the word kung is 
being used in this same sense. (SHNP 4. 25.) 


However, in the Analects the word kung is actually used in the 
moral sense: 
By his generosity, he won all. By his sincerity, he made the people repose trust 


in him. By his earnest activity, his achievements were great. By his justice (kung), 
all were delighted. (Analects, 20.) 


If we deduct three hundred years from the Lao tzi because it 
employs the word kung in this sense, we should do the same to 
the Analects because the word is found there in the same sense. 
In that case, we should in turn relegate the Analects to the age 
of Hsiin Ch‘ing and Lii Pu-wei. 

Mr. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao has pointed out that Mencius seems to 
have had exclusive patent rights to couple the two words jén and 1 
423% (benevolence and justice). But he forgot that in the 7'so 
chuan the words jén and i had been coupled more than once (as 
in the 22nd year of Chuang, and the 14th year of Hsi). Mr. 
Liang has also remarked that if Lao tzii were to be placed during 
the Ch‘un Ch‘iu period he should not have used such terms as 
hou wang [marquises and kings], wang kung [kings and dukes], 
wang hou [kings and marquises], KK PF (to take the world), 
#5 #€-Z = [owner of ten thousand chariots]. [p. 117] The Chow J, 
however, already contains such phrases as “not to serve the 
kings and the marquises ” (hexagram No. 18 #, the hsiang) and 
“kings and dukes” (No. 29 &, t‘uan; No. 30 #, hsiang). In the 
Analects the term tien hsia KF is often used, e.g., “ Kuan 
Chung united and rectified the whole kingdom (t‘ten hsia) ,” “ Yii 
and Chi personally wrought at the toils of husbandry, and became 
possessors of the kingdom,” “ 'T‘ai Po thrice declined the king- 
dom.” As a matter of fact, did Chi ever have the kingdom? What 
kingdom did T“ai Po have to decline? We can see from this that 
the term t‘ien hsia in the Lao tzi is also used only loosely and is 
not to be wondered at. If the terms t‘ien hsia and wang could 
have been used, then why not “ owner of ten thousand charoits ” ? 
If in the Analects, the term “ kingdom of a thousand chariots ” 
could be used in a loose sense, then why should it be that in the 
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Lao tzu the same term could not have been used in a similar 
manner? (According to Ho-shang kung’s commentary: “ Owner 
of ten thousand chariots ” means “king.”) In general, we may 
say that all who uphold this type of demonstration have already 
within themselves a preconceived “ period consciousness.” This 
sort of prejudice is most harmful. Since Confucius actually lived 
in a time of violent feudal warfare, how could he praise “ non- 
interference ” ? Yet Confucius did sing of “ Government without 
interference,” and did advocate rule by “ reverential living and 
simple conduct.” Where then, we may ask, was his period con- 
sciousness? 

Finally, I wish to discuss the method of investigation used by 
Mr. Ku Chieh-kang in his article, “ Inferring the Date of the Lao 
tz from the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu” (SHNP 4, pp. 13-46). A part 
of this article I have already discussed above. Here I wish to dis- 
cuss his method of using the “ rules of quotation ” of the Lii shih 
ch‘un ch‘iu to prove that when Lii Pu-wei was writing his book 
the Lao tzi had not yet been written. 

The propositions which Mr. Ku demonstrates in his article can 
be stated as follows: 

First, “In citing from other works, the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu 

never tires of listing their titles. That is why, with the numerous 
quotations that his book contains, many from the Shih and the 
Shu, some from the J, some from the Hsiao Ching, and others 
from the Shang Chéng fake and the Chou Chén JAik&, the title 
of the sources have in all cases been listed. Also, with the sayings 
of Shén Nung and Huang ti, and of Confucius and Mo tzi,.. . 
the names of the people quoted have in all cases been given.” 
This constitutes what Mr. Ku regards as the “ rules of quotation ” 
in Lii’s book. 
[p. 118] Second, however, “the author of the Lit shih ch‘un ch‘iu 
borrows so much from the language and ideas of the Lao tzi, 
embodying in his book almost as much as two-thirds of the Lao 
tzii’s five thousand words, and yet from first to last he never once 
mentions that he is borrowing from the Lao tzi.” 

For these reasons Mr. Ku laid down the following hypothesis: 

< 
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“ That at the time the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu was written the present 
version of the Lao tzt% was not in existence.” 

I must confess that I have grave doubts concerning this kind 
of test employed by Mr. Ku. I shall herewith set forth my doubts 
for his reflection. 

First, to try to formulate a set of “rules” for the ancients is 
a very dangerous, and I think a thankless, task. In quoting or 
citing from other authors, since the ancients did not have any 
printed books, they lacked our present facility in consultation. 
Since they lacked the training in accuracy of later scholars, the 
omission of a few characters was not considered a great fault. It 
was no fault to fail to mention a book title or an author. There- 
fore, there are no rules of quotation to be explained. For instance, 
of the few Confucian sayings cited in Mencius that can be collated, 
we find that there are some instances of strict adherence, word by 
word (ch. 3, “It is benevolence which constitutes the excellence 
of a neighborhood. If a man, in selecting a residence, does not 
fix on one where it prevails, how can he attain knowledge? ”) ; 
there are instances where we find a slight difference (ch. 5, the 
section “Great indeed was Yao as a sovereign!” ; there are 
instances where changes have been made freely (ch. 5, the section, 
“When a prince dies, trust is put in the prime minister ”; ch. 6, 
the section ” Yang Huo wished to interview Confucius ”; ch. 14, 
the section “ Confucius in Ch‘én ”) ; there are places where the 
mis-quotations are obviously due to a slip of memory (ch. 3, the 
passage beginning “ Master, are you a Sage? ”, the Analects gives 
Kung-hsi Hua as the interlocutor while in the Mencius it is Tzt 
Kung, the language also being slightly different; ch. 5, “ When 
parents are alive, they should be served according to etiquette; 
when they are dead, they should be buried according to etiquette ; 
and they should be sacrificed to according to etiquette”; this 
passage in the Analects represents what Confucius told Fan Ch‘ih, 
while in the Mencius it becomes the saying of Tséng tzii). How 
then shall we undertake to formulate Mencius’ rules of quotation? 

Taking the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu itself, we can see that on two 
occasions when the Hsiao ching is quoted two decidedly different 
rules are applied: 
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(1) Ch‘a wei p‘ien eth (ch. 16): It is said in the Hsiao ching: To climb high 
and not endanger oneself is the way to become lastingly noble; to fill without spilling 
is the way to lasting wealth. Only if wealth and nobleness cling to oneself can one 
hope to preserve the state and achieve good-will among the people. (Chu hou ##§fK 
section.) 


[P- 119] (2) Hsiao Hsing BERT Lan (ch. 14): Thus, loving his parents, he does not 
dare detest others; respecting his parents, he does not dare slight others. By giving 
his utmost love and respect in serving his parents, he bestows glory upon the people 
to the ends of the earth. Such is the filial piety of a Son of Heaven. (T‘ien tzi 


K-F- section.) 


In the first instance we find explicitly stated the words: “It is 
said in the Hsiao ching”; in the latter case, however, it is not 
stated that the quotation is from the Hsiao ching. Where then is 
the “rule of quotation ” for the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu? 

Secondly, Mr. Ku says that the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu “ has em- 
bodied directly two-thirds of the Lao tzii’s five thousand words.” 
This is a startling accusation! I too have studied the five thousand 
words over and over again, but when I read the Lii shih ch‘un 
ch‘iu, I do not feel for a moment that I am meeting the Lao tzu 
“everywhere.” Therefore, we must look into the data collected 
by Mr. Ku and see whether they constitute real evidence. 

Mr. Ku cites fifty-three items from the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu, and 
groups them as follows: 

(A) 15 items he considers “ identical ’? with the Lao tzi. 

(B) 35 items he considers of “similar meaning ” or “ about the same meaning” as 
the Lao tzi. 


(C) 2 items he considers “ very similar” to the Lao tzi. 
(D) 1 item he considers as “similar” to the Lao tzi. 


The most astonishing point is that very large second group of 
35 where the “ meaning is similar.” Now when two things have 
similar meaning it only means that they are similar or approximate 
one another in meaning. Let me give some examples: [p. 120] 


(1) (Lao) The practice of Tao consists in subtracting day by day, Subtracting and 
yet again subtracting. Till one has reached inactivity. (48) 
(Lii) So the best speech is no speech, The best act, inactivity. (Ching yii Fiat ) 
(2) (Lao) He does not define himself, therefore he is distinct. (22) He who defines 
himself is not therefore distinct. (24) 
(Lii) Without listening one does not become alert with learning. Without look- 
ing one does not become discerning from having seen. (Jén shu FEB ) 
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(3) (Lao) As the heavy must be the foundation of the light. . . . Truly, a man of 
consequence though he travels all day Will not let himself be separated 

from his baggage-wagon. (26) 
(Lii) Manage the light by means of the heavy, then you will succeed. (Shén 


shih {RH ) 


This method of interpretation by divorcing a phrase from its 
context—picking out fragments from a huge work of 160 chapters 
and pointing out that they have “a meaning similar ” to some- 
thing from a certain other book—this is to render oneself guilty of 
trumping up charges. For example, No. 3 in the above list reads 
as follows in the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu: 

Therefore, to rule the small by means of the great is good; to rule the great by 


means of the small is ruinous. Manage the light by means of the heavy then you 
will succeed; to manage the heavy by means of the light is disastrous. 


If we study the whole Shén shih chapter, we shall discover the 
theme to be: “ If you wish to pacify an age and give the people 
a life of tranquility, you cannot have too exalted power or too 
abundant resources.” That is to say, the bigger the country, the 
more exalted its directing power, the greater its resources, then 
the easier it is to accomplish huge tasks. This explains why 
small countries like T‘éng # and Pi # cannot compare with Tsou 
$8 and Lu ##; Tsou and Lu, in turn, cannot compare with Sung 
# and Chéng #8; Sung and Chéng cannot compare with Ch‘i # 
and Ch‘u #%. “The greater the power at your command, the easier 
appears the fulfillment of your wish.” We could say that the 
fundamental conception in this chapter is absolutely the opposite 
of the ideal of “a small country with few inhabitants ” found in 
the Lao tzi. Can it be that Mr. Ku failed to understand the main 
theme of this chapter? Unfortunately, he was so blinded by his 
own prejudice that he neglected the “opposite meaning ” of the 
whole chapter out of preference for the “ similar meaning ” con- 
tained in five words. That is why it constitutes an “ interpretation 
by divorcing the phrase from its context ”! If he will study care- 
fully the chapter with an unbiased mind, he will realize that the 
line “ Manage the light by means of the heavy, then you will 
succeed ” cannot have the slightest “meaning similar” to the 
chapter in the Lao tzu beginning, “ As the heavy must be the 
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foundation of the light, so quietness is lord and master of activity.” 
{p. 121] Among the other thirty odd items that have “ similar 
meaning,” a decided majority can be dismissed as “ divorcing the 
phrase from its context ” and forcing comparisons. Given this sort 
of forcing-comparison method, from the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu with 
its 160 chapters, if we wanted to make forced comparisons between 
some author and any other work, we could do it and discover from 
fifty to sixty phrases having similar meaning. This is because the 
Lti shih ch‘un ch‘iu is in origin a composite book where the 
thought of all the schools has been gathered together. No matter 
whether it is Chuang tzi, or Hsiin tzii, or Mo tzi, or Shén Tao 
{#3), or Han Fei (yes, even Han Fei!) that we are seeking after, 
we can always find some phrases in the Lii book that can be 
interpreted as having a “ meaning similar” to any one of them. 
Just take the two phrases in No. 1 above; can we not say that 
the first line “ The best speech is no speech ” is “ similar in mean- 
ing” to the line “I would prefer not speaking” #K9€F in the 
Analects? Or, can we not say that the second line, “ The best 
act is inactivity ” is “ similar in meaning” to the “ Government 
without interference” S€#iMif in the Analects? Therefore, I 
conclude that the thirty odd items under the heading of “ similar 
meaning ” do not prove anything, and have no value as evidence. 
The most we can say is that some of the single words or terms 
used there approximate those in the present version of the Lao tzi. 

If we look at the more than ten some items which Mr. Ku 
regards as “the same” or as “ very much alike,” we shall find 
three items which truly can be regarded as “ the same ” as passages 
in the Lao tzi. These are: 


(4) (Li) The Great Knowledge is without form, The greatest vessel takes the 
longest to finish, Great music has the faintest notes. (Lo ch‘éng Bt) 
(Lao) The greatest vessel takes the longest to finish, Great music has the faintest 
notes, The Great Form is without shape. (41) 
(5) (Li) Thus it is upon bad fortune that good fortune leans, upon good fortune 
that bad fortune rests. The Sage alone perceives this, How should ordinary 
man reach such a bourn (of wisdom)? (Chih lo Fale 33) 
(Lao) It is upon bad fortune that good fortune leans, upon good fortune that bad 
fortune rests. But though few know it, there is a bourn where there is 
neither right nor wrong. (58) 
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[p. 122] 
(Li) 


(Lao) 
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Thus it is said, Without leaving his door, He knows everything under 
heaven, Without looking out at his widow, He knows the ways of heaven. 
For the further one travels, The less one knows. (Chiin shou #44) 
The best thing is to search within oneself, The next best to ask from 
others, The farther you go in seeking the more you push away, The more 
strenuously you ask for it the further it departs. (Lun jén it K) 


The one who rules everything under heaven, without leaving his door. 
Is he not just the one who knows how to search within himself? (Hsien 
chi FEC.) 

Without leaving his door, He knows everything under heaven. Without 
looking out of his window, He knows all the ways of heaven. For the 
further one travels, The less one knows. (47) 


Beyond these three items there is not a one that can be regarded 
as “the same ” as anything from the Lao tzu. Let us cite other 
examples which Mr. Ku calls “the same ”: 


(7) (Lit) 


(Lao) 


(8) (Lii) 


Tao is something that the eye gazes upon without seeing; something that 
the ear listens to without hearing; something that one cannot shape. One 
who knows the invisible sights, the inaudible sounds, and the shapeless 
shapes, comes near to knowing Tao. Tao is the utmost essence, it cannot 
be described, it cannot be named. Were I forced to give it a name, I 
should call it the Grand Unique. (Ta lo 7c3#) 

Because the eye gazes and can catch no glimpse of it, It is called elusive, 
Because the ear listens but cannot hear it, It is called the rarefied. Be- 
cause the hand feels for it but cannot find it, It is called the infinitesimal. 
These three, because they cannot be further scrutinized, Blend into one. 
Its rising brings no light; Its sinking, no darkness. Endless the series of 
things without name On the way back to where there is nothing. They 
are called shapeless shapes; Forms without form; Are called vague 
semblances. . . . (14) 

There was something formless yet complete, That existed before heaven 
and earth; Without sound, without substance, Dependent on nothing, 
unchanging, All pervading, unfailing, One may think of it as the mother 
of all things under heaven. Its true name we do not know; ‘ Way’ is 
the by-name that we give it. Were I forced to say to what class of 
things it belonged I should call it Great. (25) 
Heaven and earth are great indeed. They produce but have no sons; they 
accomplish, but possess nothing. The ten thousand things are benefited 
by them, yet know not whence they began. (Kuei kung 2.) 

He perfects the ten thousand things, but does not overlord them. He 
benefits the world, yet none is aware whence he began. (Shén fén FE SP) 
But the myriad creatures are worked upon by him; he does not disown 
them. He rears them, but does not lay claim to them, Controls them, but 
does not lean upon them. (2) 
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(Lao) Rear them, then, feed them, Rear them, but do not lay claim to them. 
Control them, but never lean upon them; Be chief among them, but do 
not manage them. (10) 

(Lao) Great Tao is like a boat that drifts; It can go this way; it can go that. 
The ten thousand creatures owe their existence to it and it does not dis- 
own them; Yet having produced them, it does not take possession of them. 
Tao, though it covers the ten thousand things like a garment, Makes no 
claim to be master over them. (34) 


[p. 123] 


(9) (Lii) The empire is a weighty matter, But with it he would not harm his own 
life, not to mention other things. Only he who would not harm his own 
life with the empire may be entrusted with the empire. (Kuei shéng fA: 

(Lao) Therefore we may accept the saying: ‘ He who in dealing with the empire 
regards his high rank as though it were his body is the best person to be 
entrusted with rule; he who in dealing with the empire loves his subjects 
as one should love one’s body is the best person to whom one can commit 
the empire.’ (13) *° 


For these few items at the most we can only concede that there 
are certain wordings that are similar to something in the present 
version of the Lao tzu. In the other ten items or so we find that 
what similarity there is is only in a single term or a chance 
wording. There is not a one that can be called “the same” as, 
or “ very much like,” anything in the Lao tzi. For instance, in 
the chapter Hsing lun 4Ti@, we find the following: 


The Ode has it, ‘ What is in the end to be destroyed, 
Must first be heavily bound. 

What is to be tumbled, 

Must first be lifted.’ 

Is this what is meant? 


Mr. Ku remarked, “ These two lines really fit in too well with 
chapter 36 of the Lao tz.” This chapter reads 


What is in the end to be shrunk, 
Must first be stretched. 

Whatever is to be weakened, 
Must begin by being made strong. 
What is to be overthrown, 

Must begin by being set up. 


2°Tn this chapter the Lao tzi teaches that the possession of a body is painful, and 
that when there is no body there is no pain. It is just the opposite idea to that 
of the chapter Kuei shéng. But in the chapter Pu ch‘in Arfse of the Lii book it 
is also stated: “The empire being lighter than the body, the Literatus gives his body 
for others. Such is the weight of giving one’s body for others!” With this inversion 
the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu’s meaning becomes clear. 
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He who would be a taker, 

Must begin as a giver. 

This is called ‘dimming one’s light.’ 
Since the verbs used in these two passages are all different from 
one another, can we say that the two selections “fit” ? In the Li 
book it is stated explicitly, “‘ The Ode has it ”; further, Kao Yu’s 
3 commentary merely calls it a “lost ode,” so that there is 
really no problem. Yet Mr. Ku says: 


To regard this as quoted from the Lao tzi is to be guilty of putting the cart before 
the horse. (SHNP 4. 23.) 


Now Mr. Ku is setting down this warning for his own benefit, 
for ever since Kao Yu’s time no one has “ regarded it as quoted 
from the Lao tzi”! 

[p. 124] Again, for instance, the chapter Jén shu of the Lii shih 
ch‘un ch‘iu quotes Shén Pu-hai’s ‘148% criticism of Marquis Chao 
of Han #13 fe: 


How can I know he is deaf? Because his ears are sharp. How can I know he is blind? 
Because his eyes are keen. How can I know he is mad? Because his remarks are fitting. 


This is the common thesis in the discussions of that time regard- 
ing government by an Empty Prince; it taught that the ruler 


should not place confidence in his own restricted sharpness and 
keenness. In the previous chapter (Chiin shou) there are also 
similar sayings: 


Thus there is a means of comprehending the prince’s madness—by the fitness of his 
words. There is a means of comprehending the prince’s foolishness—by the appro- 
priateness of his words. The prince considers the unfitting fit and the inappropriate 
appropriate. Thus he who is good at being the prince is without responsibility fff, 
then without activity. If he has responsibility, then there will be unpreparedness; if 
he is active, then there will be imperfection. 


If we take it that the Lii book has quoted Shén Pu-hai correctly 
then the most we can say is this: The passage in the Chiin shou 
chapter has taken over the words of Shén Pu-hai in the Jén shu 
chapter, modified the language a little, and elaborated on the idea. 
But Mr. Ku says: 

The tone of these passages is quite similar to that of chapter 12 of the Lao tai: 


‘The five colours confuse the eye, the five sounds dull the ear, the five tastes spoil the 
palate. Excess of hunting and chasing makes minds go mad.’ 
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Can one detect any point of similarity between these passages? 
Can it be that since there is a reference to blindness and deafness 
in the Lao tzu there can be no reference to blindness and deafness 
in the works of other authors? Or, if there should be, that it 
would be straightway regarded as in the Lao tzu tone? 

From the above we may conclude that Mr. Ku’s view as to 

the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu embodying two-thirds of the Lao tzii’s five 
thousand words cannot be established as a fact. In my opinion, 
from the text of the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu we can find only three 
items that are quite similar to the Lao tzi (i.e., “ The greatest 
vessel takes the longest to finish,” and “It is upon bad fortune 
that good fortune leans,” and the passage in the Chiin shou chap- 
ter on “ Without leaving his door and he knows everything under 
heaven ”). As to the other forty odd items cited by Mr. Ku, at 
most there is similarity in only a word or two, and this has no 
value at all as evidence. 
[p. 125] Thirdly, we ask: now that we have found three items in 
the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu that can be said to be quite the same as 
passages from the Lao tzi, and, further, since we have found a 
a few words or terms here and there very similar to the Lao tzii’s 
sayings—although no specific mention is made that they are 
quoted from the Lao tzi—from this, what conclusions can we 
draw? My reply is as follows: 

(1) Since there are no “rules of quotation” for the Lii shih 
ch‘un ch‘itu the author might well have quoted phrases from 
memory, without mentioning their source, especially when these 
passages are rhymed, are characterized by parallelism, so that 
they are readily memorized. This should not cause any question- 
ing; at least, not lead us to the conclusion that “at that time 
the present version of the Lao tzu did not exist.” Because first 
we must prove that “ at that time the present version of the Lao 
tz actually did not exist ”; then we can show that “the three 
passages in the Lii shih ch‘un ch‘iu actually are not quotations 
from the Lao tzi.” Otherwise, we fall into the fallacy of “ begging 
the question.” 

(2) As to those chance likenesses to the Lao tzu detected in a 
few words here and there or in broken phrases, they can prove 
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nothing at all. Mr. Ku Chieh-kang himself has said in connec- 
tion with the Viian tao hsiin “ of the Huai-nan tzi HET FRE 
that “ the author has incorporated the language, the stock sayings, 
and the ideas of the Lao tzu, without ever once mentioning the 
words ‘ Lao tzii said.’ But, writing on, he remarks: ‘ Thus, in the 
words of Lao Tan, what is of all things most yielding can over- 
whelm that which is of all things most hard. Arising from the sub- 
stanceless, it enters the spaceless; that is how I know the value of 
Non-interference.’” (SHNP 4.16.) Mr. Ku neglected to con- 
sider one thing. Had the author of the Yiian tao mentioned 
specifically the words ‘ Lao tzii says’ whenever he had occasion 
to quote from the Lao tz, would the style have been good? Let 
us return for a moment to item 8 of the passages from the Lii 
shih ch‘un ch‘iu cited above (p. 392) : 

Heaven and earth are great indeed. They produce but have no sons; they accomplish, 

but possess nothing. The ten thousand things are benefited by them, yet know not 
whence they began. 
Assuming that this content really is plagiarized from the Lao tzii’s 
“Rear them, but do not lay claim to them; control them, but 
never lean upon them,” I would ask this: if this author had wished 
to state his source, how should he do it? [p.126] By what means 
could he have cited his authorities as desired? Of the fifty ex- 
amples advanced by Mr. Ku those called “same,” “ similar in 
meaning,” and “ very much alike,” all, for the most part, take single 
terms and words from the Lao tzu and “ incorporate them into the 
author’s own composition.” The requirements of composition make 
it unreasonable and impossible to demand that the source of 
every word and every phrase be explicitly stated with a “ Lao 
tzii says.” That is why I conclude that these examples cannot 
prove anything. If they can prove anything at all, they only 
hint at borrowings of single words or terms from the Lao tzii, or a 
plagiarization of the general tone of the Lao tzu. The best lines 
from Li Pai often make us think of Yin K‘éng #2? Although 
he never mentions Yin K‘éng by name, still we cannot prove on 
the strength of this that Yin K‘éng must come after Li Pai. 


™ [Eprrors’ Nore: Cf. E. Moraan, Tao, The Great Luminant.] 
*2[Eprtors’ Nore: Fl. sixth century A. D.] 
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In the second half of his article, Mr. Ku launches into a general 
discussion of the history of thought during the later stages of 
the Warring States. He uses the sole method of first fabricating 
a “consciousness of the times ” and then using this “ conscious- 
ness ” to prove that the Lao tzi appeared later. The dangers in- 
herent in this method I have already discussed above. 

As stated at the beginning, I am not opposed to shifting the 
Lao tzu% to a later period, nor am I against others expressing 
doubts regarding the Lao tzi. I always feel, however, that these 
doubting scholars have never once given sufficient evidence. This 
essay is written simply to discuss the value of their evidence and 
also to point out the dangers underlying their methods. In the 
Middle Ages, the theologians of the Christian Church adopted 
the practice of always having someone refute the reasonings they 
sought to establish, in order that they might become more per- 
fect through refutation. Such a refuter was known as the advocatus 
diaboli. The responsibility rests on me today to act as advocatus 
diaboli to some of our scholars whom I much respect and admire. 
It is said that, if the Devil rises one foot, the doctrine rises ten. 
[p. 127] By attacking the method, I only wish to make it more 
perfect ; by criticizing their evidence, I only hope that they will 
advance stronger evidence. 

As to my own views on the question of the Lao tzi’s date, I 
cannot go into it in detail today. I can only say this much: I 
have never yet found sufficient evidence to make it imperative to 
shift the date of the man Lao tzii or of the book Lao tzii to the 
period of the Warring States or to the latter part of that period. 
Until such sufficient evidence has been discovered, all that we can 
do is prolong the period of investigation and postpone the day of 
judgment. 

The skeptical attitude is to be encouraged. But more to be 
encouraged is the capacity for the suspension of judgment, pending 
the appearance of sufficient evidence. 


Revised draft, New Year’s Day, 1933. 





CHINESE IRON—A PUZZLE 
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Reference to Chinese iron is likely to make most people think 
of that country’s iron ore resources and the important though 
inconspicuous part they have played in the national policy of 
Japan vis-a-vis China.’ To one with an historical knowledge of 
things Chinese it may be a reminder that iron and salt were the 
two commodities whose production and distribution were first 
taken over by the state, initiating by the second century B.C. 
(and perhaps even earlier) the long historical record of attempts 
by the state to control industrial production in the interest of what 
is conceived to be the public good.*? Hardly anyone seems aware 
that the most difficult and puzzling problem of Chinese iron is its 
early technological history. This has been so completely ignored 
that there are, for example, dozens of books, and even learned 
scientific articles, which state that the art of casting iron was 
invented in Europe in the Middle Ages, though the largest iron 
casting ever made is still standing where it was cast in China in 
953 A.D., and smaller castings dating back to the beginning of 
the Christian era are known to be in existence.’ A. W. Persson 
in his “ Eisen und Eisenbereitung in altester Zeit ” * does not even 
mention China. 

No thorough-going study of the history of iron in China has 
ever been made. The best one available is buried in one of the 
publications of the Geological Survey of China, a two-volume 
monograph on iron ore.’ But what is given there seems to be a 
mere assembling of notes, with the result that what is said on one 
page is modified, or perhaps completely contradicted, by what 


1 Japan Marches for Iron, T. T. Reap, Amerasia, Oct. 1937, p. 355-9. 
* Discourses on Salt and Iron, Huan K‘uan, trans. by E. M. Gaus, Leiden, 1931. 
* The Early Casting of Iron, T. T. Reap, Geographical Review, 24, 544-554 (1934). 
* Bull. de la société royale des lettres de Lund (1983-4), 111-127. 
5 Iron Ores and Iron Industry of China, Memoir Geological Survey of China, Series 
A, Vol. 2, 297-364 (1921-24). 
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appears on another. The author, H. T. Cuanc 28%, though 
aware that iron casting developed in China long before it appears 
elsewhere, believes that iron technology was introduced from the 
outside. He also accepts the chronology of Montelius (which can 
no longer even be defended) as to the origin and spread of 
knowledge of iron-working. And he thinks Shansi was one of the 
last regions in China where iron-working began, a view which I 
consider erroneous. 

Archeological interest in iron in China has been directed chiefly 
toward iron weapons, which not only appear there later than 
elsewhere in the world, but also, I believe, appear first in regions 
that were not the first to produce iron. A few years ago Cau 
Hsi-tsu 4771 published (in Chinese) an article in which he 
argued that iron weapons in Ancient China originated in the south. 
This gave rise to a vigorous discussion in the columns of the Ta 
kung pao (Wén-fu) K2RICHI and the Ch‘én-pao (Fu-k‘an) & 
RIT) which Wine Wén-hao #2Cii has ably summarized * by 
pointing out that “South ” in ancient China meant south of the 
divide between the Yellow and Yang-tze rivers, not what is now 
considered south China. Iron weapons, produced by using char- 
coal as fuel, may well have first appeared there; the northern dis- 
tricts, where coal was used as fuel, having long been familiar with 
iron, but not having produced any of a quality suitable for sword- 
making. This would indicate that Wéng believes that iron was 
known in the north prior to the 4th Century B.C., which seems 
to be the accepted date for the appearance of iron weapons in the 
south. Cast iron is actually the material of greatest significance, 
and when its history is completely unravelled we may conceivably 
be able to throw much new light on Chinese archeology, and the 
relation of Chinese culture to earlier cultures. 

The understanding of this problem demands a firm grasp of 
present concepts of metallurgical technology. The first metal used 
by a man was undoubtedly that which he found in the natural 


° Wei Chung-kuo ku tai t'ieh ping wén t'i chin i chieh #S*P BAA (RRS Py AE 
— fi. by Witna Wén-hao $ 3 78H reprinted from Jén shih chou k‘an ie aie Fl) 7 (1929) 
in a collection of the author’s writings called Chui chih chi HEFSHE, pp. 217-222, 
Peiping, 19380. 
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state. Archeologists generally hold that there was a long period 
in the development of culture during which the only mineral sub- 
stance used by man was stone, and they have subdivided this 
period into various stages, such as paleolithic, neolithic, etc., 
whose sequence can be judged by the skill employed in fabricat- 
ing stone tools. No metal is generally supposed to have been used 
in the Stone Age, but J. G. Andersson uses the term zeneolithic in 
connection with his archeological excavations in Kansu to signify 
a stone-copper age. That no metal was used in the Stone Age is 
a view that is difficult for the mineral technologist to accept. A 
creature with sufficient intelligence to select and shape stones to 
serve his purposes would certainly have intelligence enough to 
make use of native metal, especially so attractive a one as gold. 
Be that as it may, the first metallurgical operation was certainly 
a simple melting of small pieces of native metal to produce from 
them a lump large enough to be of practical use. This application 
of heat eventually led to smelting to produce metal from ores. 
By smelting mixed ores alloys were obtained, bronze being the 
most useful. The melted metal or alloy was poured out to cool 
and solidify, presumably first as a thin sheet. By this time clay- 
working was well advanced and little difficulty would be experi- 
enced in learning to so shape the receptacle into which the molten 
metal was poured that the resultant solid would be of the size 
and shape desired. This was the beginning of casting. Just when 
this first occurred need not concern us here; in the Tigris- 
Euphrates region it was certainly before 3000 B. C. 

Nowhere in the world does much iron appear until nearly two 
thousand years later than 3000 B. C., and the reason for this has 
been a great puzzle to archeologists. Various incorrect explana- 
tions have been suggested, such as that the temperature required 
for smelting iron was too high to be attained before blowing 
devices for forced draft were invented. Actually iron oxide can 
be reduced to the metal at a lower temperature than is required 
to melt bronze; and the melting of gold, which requires a still 
higher temperature, was done in very early times, probably before 
any bronze was produced. Another is that a hammer with a 
handle was not developed until late; and a third is that the primi- 
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tive worker had no tongs to hold the hot metal while hammering 
it. The quite obvious explanation’ is that the reduction of iron 
oxide yields spongy pieces of solid metal that are too soft to be 
of any practical purpose and to fit them for use they must not 
only be welded together but also be caused to absorb carbon, 
yielding an iron-carbon alloy that can be hardened by heating 
and quenching. It is marvelous that, without any knowledge of 
the role of carbon in this process, metallurgical workers ever 
learned to do it at all, not that they were slow in attaining it. The 
generally accepted view is that the Hittites were the first to achieve 
this empirical skill, but this is at least open to question, and 
Stevenson has suggested * that they actually obtained their iron 
from tribes working in the region that the Romans later called 
Noricum. 

It must be clearly realized that not only the early but (except 
in China) all the later production of iron was done in the solid 
state, it was not melted, like bronze. Though it was not in general 
use, some soft solid iron must have been made very early when, 
through chance, occasional pieces of hardenable iron would be 
produced. Seen in this light it is quite unnecessary (as has been 
attempted) to try to explain away, as meteoric iron,’ the dagger 
found at Tell Asmar, which must date from at least 2800 B. C., 
or the sporadic pieces of early iron found in Egypt, where it did 
not come into general use until quite late. The fact remains that 
men made well-executed objects of cast bronze at least as early 
as 3000 B. C. while iron does not come into general use until nearly 
two thousand years later. Cast iron did not come into common 
use in Europe till the Middle Ages. Elsewhere *° I have reviewed 
the evidence that the Greeks and Romans made occasional use of 


7 Metallurgical Fallacies in Archeological Literature, T. T. Reap, Amer. Jour. 
Archeology 38. 382-389 (1934). 

* Tron, Prehistoric and Ancient, H. C. Ricuarpson, Amer. Jour. Archeology 38. 555- 
583 (1934). 

° The widely prevalent belief that any iron specimen which contains nickel must be 
of meteoric origin is perhaps erroneous. The iron mineral pyrrhotite frequently con- 
tains enough nickel to yield a 5 to 10 per cent nickel iron, and because of its resemblance 
to some copper ores, early metallurgists may have tried to work it. 

2° Geographical Review 24. 544-554 (1934). 
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cast iron and have suggested that its cost was too high to compete 
with bronze, since they did not use coal as fuel. 

In China proper, on the other hand, archeological excavations 
have so far revealed (a) early people who made no use of metal 
(at least none has yet been found) and (b) an abrupt transition 
to a people who about the 14th century B. C. made large bronze 
castings that show a high degree of artistic and technical skill. 
The apparent absence of a transition stage between these people 
is a problem which need not concern us here. What is important 
is the anomalous time relation between bronze and iron in China, 
as compared to the rest of the world. This would be easy to ex- 
plain, if cast iron is ignored, by saying that bronze appears rather 
late in China, but iron appears about the same time as elsewhere. 
Technical skill, developed elsewhere, was simply introduced into 
China. We need not argue whether there is evidence of outside 
contacts or migrations that would accord with such a hypothesis, 
for the known facts in regard to cast iron in China are not at all 
in accord with it, and until they are explained the hypothesis 
seems untenable. 

As already stated, cast iron did not come into commercial use 
anywhere else in the world until after the Middle Ages, but it had 
been in use in China from very early times. By the tenth century 
it was in such extensive use that pagodas *! were made from it, 
and the largest iron casting ever made,” a 20-ft. high lion with 
a lotus seat for the Boddhisatva on his back, is still standing where 
it was cast in 953 A. D., though the K‘ai-yiian monastery and the 
ancient city of Ts‘ang-chow, Hopei, which were its original setting, 
have almost completely disappeared. I personally own iron cast- 
ings, with dated insciptions on them, that range from 502 A.D. 
onward, while there are various other undated specimens which 
carry the art back into Han times. 

Turning to the literary record, it can be traced much farther. 
Mencius casually refers to the use of iron in plowing.** The pas- 


*2 Benjamin Marcu, Encyclopedia Britannica’* 12. 682. 
12 The Largest and Oldest Iron Castings, T. T. Reap in Iron Age, April 30, 1936. 
18 YU ERBPRPF See Leccr, Vol. II, Mencius, p. 124. 
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sage from the Kuo Yii'* which H. T. Chang cites* as an early 
reference to iron is doubtful, hinging as it does on identifying @#& 
as iron, though the agricultural tool used to “ level the ground ” 
is likely to have been of iron. Since plow-shares, as far back as 
they can be traced in the Yellow river region, have always been 
of cast iron, it is logical to suppose these two references are to 
cast iron. The references to agricultural implements in the Yen 
t‘ieh lun generally indicate through the use of the character 9# 
chu, that they were cast. But a much more definite early reference 
exists. The Tso chuan specifically says that in 513 B.C. two 
officials of the state of Chin requisitioned 480 catties of iron in 
order to cast ting, or tripods, on which the penal code was in- 
scribed.’° The interesting thing about this reference is its casual 
acceptance of casting in iron as a well-known art. Apparently it 
is the circumstance of its having been the penal code that was 
thus handled which makes the event worthy of mention. If one 
is disposed to accept the Kuan-tzii as a text of any value, we find 
it recording a recommendation to Duke Huan of Ch‘i, in the 7th 
century B. C., that officials in charge of iron works had reported 
that “every woman in the country must have a needle and a 


knife; that every field laborer must have a plough, a spade, and 
a cooking-pan, a cart, a hatchet, etc.,—all these being necessaries 
of life, a tax upon which would be a regular source of public 


revenue.” ?” 


This creates another problem, however, for these earliest ref- 
erences to cast iron in China refer to the states of Lu, Chin, Ch‘i 
and Chao, while the physical evidence points toward Chou as the 
region where the art should have originated. The reference to 
Kuo Tsung ** as an early industrialist who made a great fortune 


%Ssii Pu Ts‘ung K‘an edition of the Bj#%, 7¢3¢44N, p. 11A. The whole pas- 
sage here reads SEQ SHG HK °° SUTRA ITA. 

*® Memoir. Geol. Survey, China, Series A, Vol. II, p. 298. 

16 FARTS Bd — BER ASSIA HE, Cf. Lecce, Vol. V, part II, Tso Chuen, p. 729. 

17 Hirtu, Friederich, The Ancient History of China, pp. 203 ff. On the authenticity 
of Kuan-tzii cf. Masprro, JA CCX, 1927, 144-152; and Karucren, Bul. of the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities 1, 1929, 165-183. [Maspero, JA 222 (fasc. annexe), 1933, 
42-44] 

8 Chiien Han shu 91. 5b HERR PPMEWA FSG FRA Com. Press reprint of the Wu 
ying tien edition of the 24 Dyn. Histories. 
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out of iron identifies him as a citizen of Han-tan, the old Chao 
capital (modern Kwang-p‘ing-fu, Hopei). Two families in Shan- 
tung, one in Honan, and one in Szechwan are also mentioned. 

We can understand that the fortunes were made from trading 
in large cities, not by the miners and smelters in the mountains, 
who are frequently referred to in the Yen t‘teh lun as “ choosing 
for their activities the exclusion of sombre valleys” and working 
“in most cases in mountains and on rivers near to iron and coal.” *° 
But, transportation facilities being what they were in China until 
recent times, this gives a picture of rather wide-spread produc- 
tion of iron. 

On the other hand, the excavations of Shang sites, described 
in detail in H. G. Creel’s Birth of China, have not produced a 
single reported find of iron, either cast or any other kind. It is, 
of course, possible that the plain-dwelling Shangs had no iron, 
though the Chou, beyond the mountains, were already producing 
it. After the Chou rose to imperial power they may have spread 
widely the knowledge of iron-making along with political control. 
We need much more light on the Chou period than we now have 
to feel at all confident about such a hypothesis. But how could 
the Chous have learned how to cast iron from an outer world that 
did not itself know how to do it? 

That the Chinese may have learned, without instruction from 
outside, how to make iron castings might have resulted from their 
having used coal as a metallurgical fuel much earlier than anyone 
else; charcoal having been the fuel used for iron-making every- 
where else in the world until quite modern times. In regions where 
forests are abundant and coal absent charcoal is the economic 
fuel to use, but even where coal is easily obtainable it was not 
used early because it commonly contains sulphur, which gets into 
the iron and makes it brittle. It so happens that the coal of some 
regions north of the bend of the Yellow river is free from sulphur, 
so that it can be used (and has long been used in Shansi) to 
reduce iron oxide without producing a brittle metal. To analyze 
here the evidence which I consider support for my present belief 


1° Gate, E. M., Discourses on Salt and Iron, 55 and 33. 
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that the Chinese used coal for iron-making nearly two thousand 
years before it was so employed in Europe would require too much 
space, but I hope to present it in a later study. 

Whether charcoal or coal is used, the result from the first 
reduction operation is a spongy mass of soft carbon-free metal, 
which is hammered while hot to consolidate it. Only that part 
of the charge that was hot enough to cause it to stick together is 
usable, and only about a third of the iron in the ore is thus re- 
covered, the many small separate fragments being useless for the 
subsequent heating and hammering operation. The Chinese seem 
to have hit on the method, not used elsewhere, of putting these 
small pieces into a crucible, along with more coal, and heating 
them in a blast-blown furnace, probably originally in the hope 
that they would stick together and produce a “bloom,” as it is 
called. But under such circumstances iron readily takes up about 
34 per cent carbon, yielding an alloy of low enough fusing point 
so that it melts and can be poured into molds, just as had long 
been done with bronze. Iron containing so much carbon is brittle 
as well as hard, but it stands up when exposed to heat better than 
iron or steel does; grate bars are still made of cast iron. For the 
wide shallow Kuo #3 used by the Chinese for cooking and evaporat- 
ing brine for salt it is an ideal material, being cheaply produced 
and easily remelted and recast when broken. At some unknown 
later time the Chinese, in some districts at least, learned empiri- 
cally to add phosphorous to the melt,”® yielding an even more 
fluid alloy and a thinner casting, which permitted better heat 
transfer. This is another procedure not found elsewhere in the 
world. Anyone who knew how to make cast iron, using coal as 
fuel, could easily use charcoal for the same purpose, where charcoal 
was cheap. 

That the Chinese were pioneers, and not pupils, in the art of 
iron casting cannot be doubted, and it seems clear, from what 
has been said, that they were using cast iron before they made 
any extensive use of wrought iron; thus reversing the sequence 
found everywhere else in the world. But it may still be maintained 


20°'T. T. Reap, Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 43.317 (1912). 
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that their original iron casting technique was an accidental result 
of early attempts at wrought iron-making for which the initiative 
came from outside. Some people think that a knowledge of iron 
came into China, through Szechwan, from India, but this seems 
untenable. In the first place, there is no convincing evidence that 
iron was known in India earlier than it was in China. It is men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda,” of uncertain date, and the Yi kung, 
written about the middle of the first millenium B. C., refers to it. 
Not a scrap of iron has been found at Mohenjo-daro, and though 
that place represents a civilization a thousand years older than 
the Shangs, the bronzes figured in Sir John Marshall’s monumental 
work are much inferior in execution, as well as size, to the Shang 
bronzes, which are also relatively more abundant. W. Brtcx (Zs. 
fiir Ethnologie 42.15-30[1910]) asserts that G.Oppert was totally 
unable to prove his claim (Zs. fiir Ethnologie [1908], p. 60) that 
an iron industry existed in India by 1000 B.C., and argues that 
any iron found there as early as that may well have been obtained 
through trade with the Phoenicians. We need to know much more 
regarding iron in India before we can say, with any confidence, 
that its working there antedates iron in China. 

In the second place, the physical evidence so far known does 
not point to Szechwan as the original center of knowledge of iron 
in China; actual finds of the metal in excavations there do not 
carry it back any farther than it can be traced in the Huang-ho 
valley. The statement in the Yi kung that iron was sent as 
tribute from a region usually identified as Szechwan, if any weight 
at all is attached to it, does not necessarily indicate that that place 
was an important source of iron; it is quite likely that it signifies 
that, because of the expense of transport, iron was one of the few 
things that it was practicable to send as tribute. Furthermore, if 
metallurgical knowledge came by this route it could travel back 
the same way, and the art of casting iron did not flow from China 
into India; the people there never made any cast iron until they 
were taught the art by Europeans in the 17th century. On the 
other hand, smiths in India learned how to make steel by a method 


?1 Harold Peake, The Origin and Early Spread of Iron-working, Geographical Review 
23. 649-50 (1933). 
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so nearly like the Chinese way of making cast iron that it would 
be difficult to explain the difference to anyone but a metallurgist, 
but the Chinese never learned to do it. Instead of pointing to an 
exchange of techniques between China and India, these facts 
indicate clearly that there was no such exchange. They hint at 
the possibility of the Chinese having learned nothing of iron- 
making from outside, but having developed the art along their 
own lines. 

To support the latter hypothesis we not only need much more 
factual data than we now possess, but need to find an explanation 
for the absence of any evidence of a period of primitive bronze 
metallurgy. All that we know so far indicates a sharp transition 
from people who had no bronze to a people highly skilled in its 
fabrication. It seems incredible that such an art could have been 
born, like Athena, fully developed. The net result is that we need 
to know much more than we now do about the archeology of China 
to understand clearly the beginning of its culture, and I venture 
to assert that a clearer understanding of the beginning of the use 
of iron in China may go far toward attaining this objective. 

When I was in China in 1936 Dr. Fu Ssii-nien, of the Academia 
Sinica, mentioned that a pre-historic iron furnace has been found 
in Shantung but that neither time nor means had yet permitted 
its excavation. When this is done it may shed important new 
light on the subject. An even more important area for study is 
southern and southeastern Shansi where, it seems to me, the birth- 
place of the Chinese iron-making art should logically be found. 
When the pre-history of that region is thoroughly understood it 
may possibly be necessary to recast many current concepts of the 
origins of Chinese culture. 





REVIEWS 


LrneparceR, Paul Myron Anthony, The Political Doctrines of 
Sun Yat-sen, An Exposition of the San Min Chu I: A disserta- 
tion submitted to the Board of University Studies of The 
Johns Hopkins University in conformity with the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy 1936, Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937, pp. xiv, 278. 


Dr. Linebarger introduces his treatise with a discussion of the 
various writings and speeches left by Sun Yat-sen, from the con- 
fusion of which his political tenets must be reconstructed. After 
sketching briefly in chapter I “ the ideological, social, and politi- 
cal background ” of Sun’s thought, the author analyzes in the 
ensuing six chapters first “the theory” and then “the pro- 
grams ” of each of the San Min Chu I =K=38. In this task he 
is obliged to create, sometimes by inference, a framework into 
which to fit Sun’s leading theories and pronouncements. 

The author’s “ primary sources . . . have been Sun Yat-sen’s 
own works” (p. ix). His documentation indicates a familiarity 
with the materials on and by Sun which have been published 
originally or in translation in western languages, particularly of 
course the p’Ex1 translation of the San Min Chu I. The biblio- 
graphy lists also one Japanese and ten Chinese works which were 
referred to “ through the assistance of . . . Chinese friends” (p. 
ix). In spite of his ignorance of the untranslated Chinese literature 
on Sun, which is of course voluminous, the author does not be- 
lieve that his conclusions would have been far different if he had 
used Chinese materials directly. 

It is true that this is a work in political theory rather than in 
history and that it is not concerned with the effect of Sun’s ideas 
on modern China so much as with their internal theoretical 
structure. For this purpose Chinese discussion of Sun’s doctrines 
need not necessarily be considered, illuminating as it might be. 
On the other hand, although Sun wrote partly in English, for the 
San Min Chu I Dr. Linebarger is largely at the mercy of his 
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translators. Thus his study begins at one remove from the 
original. 

In addition to published materials the author makes use of 
manuscript writings of his father, Judge Paul Linebarger, who 
was himself an adviser and biographer of Sun Yat-sen and was 
intimately associated with him for several years. This family 
connection, as the author admits at the start, is both a help and 
a handicap. “ Personal motives ” led him to undertake this sub- 
ject ; his “ acquaintance with the Nationalist movement has given 
him something of a background from which to present his exposi- 
tion ”; he feels friendly to the Chinese nationalist movement “ as 
a whole but neutral as between its factions ” (p. viii). After these 
statements in the preface, one is not surprised that later sections 
do not attempt to criticize Sun’s doctrines so much as to explain 
them. The book should be judged primarily as an attempt at a © 
systematic exposition of the master’s political theory, so far as it 
can be reconstructed, rather than as a critique of its value to 
modern China or its place in history. “The interpretation seeks, 
as far as possible, to transpose certain parts of the traditional 
Chinese ideology, as they were, and as Sun Yat-sen reshaped 
them, into one frame of reference provided by the ideology of 
twentieth-century America ” (p. 18). 

Approached from this point of view, the book has passages of 
brilliant theoretical exposition. The problem involved in describ- 
ing the Chinese ideology in English, without imposing western 
values upon it, is well stated. In his sketch of Confucian politics 
Dr. Linebarger stresses the theme of ideological control. “ What- 
ever control is exercised over men is exercised by their ideology, 
and if other men desire control they must seek it through shaping 
the ideas of others” (p. 30). As an example of this, the Con- 
fucian doctrine of the rectification of names, chéng ming IE%> 
“ states, in recognizable although archaic terms, the existence of 
ideology, and proposes the strengthening of ideology ” (p. 33). 
“The Great Harmony of Confucius, which was his Utopia, was 
conceived of as a society where the excellence of ideology and the 
thoroughness of conformity to ideology had brought perfect vir- 
tue, perfect happiness” (p. 36). Thus Sun Yat-sen’s political 
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theories should be viewed, in their Chinese setting, as efforts to 
create a new ideology adapted to the needs of control in modern 
China. 

In considering them from this point of view, however, Dr. 
Linebarger necessarily becomes involved in the task of relating 
Sun’s doctrines to those of Confucianism; and when he sum- 
marizes the latter, he appears, as he says (p. 24, n. 2), to have 
“leaned quite heavily” on Dr. Leonard Hst’s The Political 
Philosophy of Confucianism (New York 1932), a work which, 
to quote further, “ transposes the Confucian terms into those of 
the most advanced schools of social thought.” Unfortunately, 
Confucianism-according-to-Hsii is at one remove, or more, from 
the original." The question naturally arises whether Dr. Line- 
barger’s transposition of Sun Yat-sen sometimes suffers from 
enthusiasm in the same way as Dr. Hsii’s transposition of Con- 
fucius. Can equal clarity or emphasis always be found in the 
words of the master? Or does the expositor improve on the original? 

For instance, in analyzing the meaning of Sun’s min shéng RA: 
Dr. Linebarger first approached it “through a sort of political 
triangulation: the first two principles being given, to what third 
principle do they lead?” (p. 123). He concludes that min shéng 
was, fundamentally, “a deliberate declaration of the industrial 
revolution. Modernism had been an accident ; Sun Yat-sen wished 
to transform it into a program ” (p. 131). This is a brilliant inter- 
pretation of a much-debated point; it is perhaps typical of the 
book under review that such a statement comes from the pen of 
the author rather than of Sun Yat-sen. 

If Dr. Linebarger appears to do capable bits of theorizing in a 
rarified atmosphere somewhat removed from the real Sun Yat-sen, 


* Dr. Hsii makes statements like the following: “Confucius advocates public educa- 
tion, particularly free universal education with no distinction of class, sex, or race” 
(ed. 1932, p. 156), for which he refers the reader to Analects bk. xv, ch. xxxviii: 
FA: ARH; HEA. (Legge trans.: “The Master said, ‘In teaching there should 
be no distinction of classes.’”) Other examples of Dr. Hsii’s enthusiasm in trans- 
position are not hard to find (cf. p. 182 n. 2, p. 193 n. 1). Dr. Linebarger makes the 
curious statement that Dr. Hsii “puts Confucius on common ground with modern 
social theory, ground where he does not belong, but where his ideas are still relevant, 
and interesting. The present author follows Dr. Hsii in this transposition, but . . . 
for purposes of comparison only ... not . . . as valid for all purposes.” 
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his book also does little to banish the common impression that 
Sun himself constructed his political theories at some distance 
from the real China. For instance, by distinguishing between 
ch‘iian HE and néng #8, which Dr. Linebarger defines as, roughly, 
“ sovereignty ” or “ political rights,” as contrasted with “ ad- 
ministration ” or “ ability to administer public affairs” (p. 107) ,— 
Sun Yat-sen hoped to create a democracy of a unique kind, “ an 
all-powerful state machine ruled by an all-powerful people ” (p. 
226), “a modernization of the old imperial system, with the 
emperor . . . removed, and the majority placed in his stead ” 
(p. 217). In short, Sun wished to retain “the old Chinese idea 
of a scholar class and simultaneously admit . . . Western elective 
and other democratic techniques ” (p. 108). The concept is pleas- 
ing to the mind, even if paradoxical ; but the reader cannot refrain 
from asking, how has it fared at the hands of fate? What evi- 
dence have we that such a democracy is possible or probable in 
China? Assuming that from Dr. Linebarger’s analysis we know 
more clearly what Sun had in mind, still the question remains, 
how are we to judge it? To this we get no answer. Dr. Line- 
barger does not try, for it apparently is not among his objectives, 
to refute such criticisms as that of Lyon Sharman, that Sun’s 
plans for democracy, both in 1911 and in 1924, “ proceeded upon 
the unwarranted assumption that a people accustomed to an 
unusual degree of administrative individualism will from innate 
intelligence function smoothly and effectively when thrown into 


groups.” * 

It is, of course, impossible to do justice here even to the more 
important points raised by Dr. Linebarger, many of which are 
discussed in a most illuminating fashion. One statement should 
hardly pass unchallenged, however,—namely, that “there is no 
evidence to show that at any time in his life Sun Yat-sen aban- 
doned his Chinese ideological orientation and fell under the sway 
of any Western thinker. The strong consistency in the ideology 
of Sun Yat-sen is a consistency rooted in the old Chinese ideology ” 
(p. 145). Such claims will provoke discussion, even if agreement 


* SHARMAN, Lyon, Sun Yat-sen, His Life and its Meaning (New York 1934), p. 358 
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should sometime be reached as to the nature of “ the old Chinese 
ideology ” and “ the consistency in the ideology of Sun Yat-sen.” 
They hardly seem compatible, either, with the author’s previous 
assertion (p. 6), that “Sun was in all probability a more assiduous 
and widely read student of political science than any other world 
leader of his day except Wilson; he studied innumerable treatises 
on government, and was surprisingly familar with the general 
background of Western politics, in theory and practice.” 

It is now generally agreed that Sun did not become a Marxist. 
What actually were his socio-economic views? Dr. Linebarger 
borrows from Prof. Coker of Yale, author of Recent Political 
Thought (New York 1932), the term “empirical collectivists,” 
referring to men who “ reject socialist doctrines of economic 
determinism, labor-created value, and class war”; but “ oppose 
on the other hand the making of a fetish of private ownership ” ; 
who “lay down no absolute and unchallengeable dogma con- 
cerning the rightness or wrongness of public or private owner- 
ship ” (Linebarger p. 147). Sun is to be classed with these. But is 
he, then, a socio-economic theorist? Or is he, as has been argued 
by some, merely a liberal politician, who sidestepped entirely the 
fundamental socio-economic problems of his day? 

Again, Dr. Linebarger notes without comment Sun’s declara- 
tion that Chinese labor “had nothing to fear from Chinese 
capitalism, but everything from foreign imperialistic capitalism ” 
(p. 150). “ Chinese capitalists,” said Dr. Sun in 1924, “are not 
so strong that they could oppress the Chinese workers ” (p. 258) . 
The author’s uncritical repetition of this statement does not argue 
well for his understanding of modern China, where labor is more 
exploited by native capitalism than in most countries. Here again 
it is a question how close Sun Yat-sen, as well as his expositor, 
have come to reality. A final quotation may typify the difficulty. 
Dr. Linebarger considers min shéng to be perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of Sun’s theories; yet in summarizing its programs he is 
obliged to confess, “The programs of min shéng are so general 
that they can be followed to some degree by governments of 
almost any orientation along the Right-Left scale. The really 
important criterion in the programs of min shéng is this: the 
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people must live. It is a simple one to understand .. .” (p. 261). 
Perhaps this statement indicates both the essence of the problem 
and Sun’s way of meeting it. 

A few inconsequential slips may be noted: the number of hsien 
under the Empire (p. 45) should be 1500 rather than 2000; A 
Fi is usually romanized chien kuo fang liieh, instead of fang lo 
(p. 4) ; RR is usually min tsu, not min ts‘u (p. 57) ; tien sha wei 
kung should be tien hsia wei kung KF RA (p. 67) ; chi should 
be chi t& (p. 110). 

From a critical examination of this volume Dr. Linebarger’s 
abilities as a theorist stand out as of the first order; Sun Yat-sen’s 
fare not quite so well; and the book as a whole, perhaps because 
of its genesis as a thesis, falls some distance below the genuine 
brilliance shown in many of its parts. 

J. K. Famsanx. 
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Lu-shan and Shih Ssii-ming [T‘ang Dynasty]) . 

By citations from the histories the author attempts to show that 
this province had been neglected. 


211-258. June Yiian, News from the Field of Chinese Studies in 
China, Dec. 1935-May, 1936. 

Pp. 212-228 are given to a description of the organization in 1923-25 
of a Tung-fang wén-hua shih-yeh tsung-wei-yiian-hui RAH 
2A (Association for Enterprises in Oriental Culture) to be 
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supported until the end of 1945 by the Japanese share of the boxer 
indemnity. The Peiping branch of this association, known as the 
Pei-p‘ing jén-wén k‘o-hsiieh yen-chiu-so 4442 AX#HAHAZEMT (Peiping 
Institute of Social Sciences) and devoted to Classics, History, Phi- 
losophy, Literature, Law, Economics, Fine Arts, Religion, Archaeology, 
and Linguistics, opened its library at the corner of Morrison St. = }f 
F##KF and Tun-ch‘ang hu-t‘ung HMKAAF) on Dec. 18, 1927. The 
association has been particularly devoted to the preparation of a 
supplement to the critical notices to the Ch‘ing Dynasty’s imperial 
library V9) 4-#¢#@B #232. In Shanghai there has been set up an 
institute for research in the natural sciences, Tzii-jan k‘o-hsiieh yen- 
chiu-so A FEW ZEA. 

The excavations have continued at An-yang. From March 19th to 
the end of June, 1936, the 13th excavation was being conducted; 70 
to 100 workers were employed at 40 cents Mex. per diem. Some T‘ang 
and Yin pottery was excavated, as well as building sites. The plan is 
to study the latter very carefully. Nothing is said in this report of 
the block of tortoise shells which was excavated at the end of this 
season and transported in one piece to Nanking (cf. P. Petuior in 
Independence, Convergence, and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought, 
and Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1937, p. 267). 

The archaeological section of the Historical Research Group of the 
National Peiping Research Institute BJ WAL PO ABE BHAA has 
made photographs and rubbings to the number 340 of the Buddhist 
statues and texts of the Nan hsiang t‘ang ssi: Fi MEF at Tz‘ii hsien 
i in S Hopei and of the Pei hsiang t‘ang ssi 4t at Wu-an hsien RX 
in N Honan. The material dates from the N Ch‘i period. The same 
Institute expects to publish soon a report of its archaeological activities 
as well as a critical edition of the Tao té ching 3H7B#X. 

Work in the Sun Yat-sen Park at Ch‘iian chou 38/4 in Fukien has 
revealed four graves, two of which contained bricks stamped with a 
date corresponding to 629 A.D. The finds, preserved at Amoy Uni- 
versity, are said by Prof. Chéng Té-k‘un S@84 to resemble funerary 
objects usually assigned to the Six Dynasties. 

The National Library at Peiping possesses rubbings of forty in- 
scriptions from Ho-lin #4 in Mongolia. Besides those published in 
Li Wén-t‘ien’s Ho-lin chin-shih k'ao ICH, FAKGAF the library 
possesses the following: a Yiian Dynasty H 9 3CRR, and the follow- 
ing Ming documents: HES RR, 52 AH, YOR ARR, HR 
fa PE , FMB VEILS 4 HR. It has also acquired some Chinese and Kitan 
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inscriptions from Jehol: EBA, RSH, RBA, TR HS 
Re, Prin Ee, EAR. Cf. alscoKAR, BARIFI No 124, Apr. 2, 
1936. 

On Jan. 5, 1936 Chinese scholarship suffered a severe loss in the 
accidental death from coal gas of Dr. Ting Wén-chiang (V. K. 
Ting) J3XCiL. This notice gives a brief account of his work and a 
list of his publications in geology. Cf. also #930 #Fi@ No. 188. 

The following books are reviewed: R. S. Brirron, The Couling- 
Chalfant Collection of Inscribed Oracle Bones. Junc Kéng, Shan-chat 
i chi tu lu BBE. BHRAE BR (An illustrated Repertory of the I 
belonging to Mr. Liu Li-chih 2)#€4%) 3 vols., Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Peiping, May, 1936, $22. Hst' Wei-yii, Lii shih ch‘un-ch‘iu 
chi shih #FHEG, FARASKAEF (Collected Explanations on the Lii 
shih ch‘un-ch‘iu) 6 vols., Tsinghua University, $6. San huang k‘ao 
=F (see below p. 421). Ku Chieh-kang, Han tai hsiieh-shu shih 
lieh ich), BCBG (Outline History of Han Scholarship) 
anes ay, Aug. 1935, $0.70. Cu‘ten Mu, Hsien Ch'in chu tzit hsi 
nien S42, AER M4E (The Chronology of pre-Ch‘in Philoso- 
phers), The Commercial Press, Dec. 1935, $4.50. Kuo Ts‘é k‘an yen 
BUSH (see below p. 422). Hu Shih, Hu Shih lun hsiieh chin chu 
BA SeBULSF (Recent Essays on Learned Subjects by Hu Shih), 
col. no. 1, The Commercial Press, Dec. 1935, $4 or $3. JunGc Chao-tsu, 
Wei Chin ti tzii-jan chu-i AFI, RAW ARE (The Doctrine 
of Naturalism under the Wei and Chin [220-419 A. D.]), The Com- 
mercial Press, Dec. 1935, $0.30. Ku chieh-kang, Ts‘ui Tung-pi i shu 
EM BEEF (The Writings of Ts‘ui Shu 2) FEMME $20 or $17 
or $12. Li-ma-tou shih-chieh ti-t'u chuan-hao #35 StL F-Hh el St 
(special number [April 1936] of the Yi kung #A [$0.50 per No.] 
devoted to Matteo Ricci and his map of the world, reproduced as a 
supplement in 18 sheets for $1.20). Lo Fu-i, Liao wén hsii shih 
HE iB , REBCMIG (A Supplement to published Kitan Texts) 1 vol., 
R'E, May, 1935. Han Ju-lin, T‘u-chiieh wén Chitieh-t*é-chin pei i 
chu GEEK, ARIK BPR SE RE (Annotated Translation of the 
Turkish Text of the Funerary Tablet of Ch‘iieh-t‘é-chin), National 
Peiping Research Institute, Nov. 1935. Ch‘ing-chu Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘et 
hsien-shéng liu-shih-wu sui lun-wén chi BEMBETCIESE-AN TH ie 
3X (Studies in Honor of Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei’s Sixty-fifth Birthday). 
Ch‘ing tai wén-chi p‘ien-mu fén-lei so-yin tai XR BPMRS 
(Classified Index to the Divisions in Ch‘ing Dynasty Literary [re- 
stricted to those of scholastic and collational value] Collections), 
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Peiping National Library, Nov. 1935, $6. Ko-yao chou-k‘an ie Fl 
(The Folk-song Weekly [now in its third year]), Peking National 
University, 40 issues per year, 6 coppers each, or $0.50 per year. 


Vol. 20, December, 1936 


1-23. Yw Chia-hsi, Mou tzi Li-huo-lun chien-t‘ao exe, F-F PAR 
aeigint (A Study of Mou 12zt’s Li-huo-lun). 
Cf. Petuiot, TP 19. 255-433; Aurousseau, BEFEO 22. 276-298. 


25-84. Kuo Shao-yii, T‘ao chi k‘ao-pien 3B#4E, PIBBHPE (A Dis- 
cussion of Editions of the Collected Works of T‘ao Yiian-ming JF). 

This is a detailed and very important history of the text in question 
beginning with pre-Liang editions and continuing down to the present. 


85-131. Féne Yiian-chiin, Ku chi ssi k‘ao SA, ARIK (Four 
Studies in the Old Drama [Sung, Chin and Yiian]) . 

1. Under the Sung and Yiian Dynasties the theater was called 
kou-lan Jfkj. 2. The musicians of this period were called lu-chi 
BAX. 3. The author of the script was known as ts‘ai-jén AA. 4. 
“To act” was called tso ch‘ang fi. 


133-154. Lu K‘an-ju, Féng Ya yiin li efitan, AERP (The Rhyme- 
system of the Kuo-féng, the Ta-ya, and the Hsiao-ya) . 


The 1075 verses exemplify 332 rhyming systems. 


155-158. Fine Yu-lan, Chuang tzii nei wai p‘ien fén-pieh chih piao- 
chun {2706 , HEF ASMEA ZEAE (The Standard for the Division 
of the Chuang tzii into a Nei and Wai Section) . 

Those chapters of the Chuang tzii possessing a title differing from 
the initial words of the chapter in question were put into the Nei 
section, whereas the others were assigned to the Wai section. No 
objective criterion seems to exist for the formation of a miscellaneous 
section, and it is of recent origin. 


159-175. Cuane Yin-lin, Nan Sung wang kuo shih pu RiSBR, HA 
Ud 4 (Additions to the History of the Fall of the Southern Sung). 

It is the author’s thesis that the Sung Dynasty was destined to fall. 
The army was weak and, owing to economic conditions, could not be 
strengthened. The masses were impoverished; wealth was concentrated 
in the families of the great. Collection of the necessary funds would 


9 
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have meant excessive taxation for these wealthy families and would 
have created disaffection. 


177-194. Cu‘rmen Nan-yang, Sung Chin Yiian hsi-chi pan-yen k‘ao 
SHB, KRSITRPIMIAS (On the Presentation of Sung, Chin and 
Yiian Dramas) . 

The article consists of very brief notes on the companies, musicians, 
playwrights, the theatre itself, and the presentation. 


195-223. June Chao-tsu, Pa Hung Ch‘ii-wu pén Chu tzii nien-p‘u 
Bitte HEA KE F-2EM (A Postface to Hune Ch‘ii-wu’s edition of the 
Chu tzit nien-p‘u). 587-588. °pu chi ##a¢ (An Additional Note to 
“A Postface® ”’) . 

This article is a collection and comparisons of passages bearing 
upon the life of the Sung philosopher Cuvu Hsi and must be consulted 
by those interested in his chronology. 


225-243. Lu Chih-wei, Han yii ho Ou-chou yii yung tung-tz‘i ti 
pi-chiao Peat, BREAK ES A REAR (A Comparison of the 
Chinese and European Use of Verbs) . 

This is a most unsatisfactory article whose sole merit lies in stating 
that the Chinese verb is, in itself, always an aorist—the author uses 
the term “historical present,” which is not particularly good—and 
that most “ prepositions,” “conjunctions,” and “adverbs” are best 
interpreted as verbs. 


245-261. Yu Shéng-wu, Lao tzii hsin cheng FH, FMR (Some 
New Notes on the Lao tzii). 

The abstracter regrets that from this point on it has been impossible to give résumés 
of articles. Readers may consult Monumenta Serica. 
263-329. Mo Fei-ssii, Ch‘un-ch‘iu Chou Yin li fa k‘ao BFE, HARK 
BOE (On the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, Chou, and Yin Calendars). 


331-373. Wane Ch‘ung-wu, Ming tai hu-k‘ou ti hsiao-chang E#KR, 
AAA A OASIAK (Population Changes under the Ming Dynasty). 


375-408. Suin Ch‘un-hui, Chou chin wén chung chih shuang pin-yii 
chii shih YAM, ASIP EBB YX (Sentences with Double- 


objects from the Bronze Inscriptions of the Chou Period) .. 


409-420. Liv P‘an-sui, Yu Chou hsi Ch‘ing fu tzii chih lun wei ch‘iian 
ch‘io-ting lun AIBHE, HCTF ZARA EER (On Irregulari- 
ties in the Parent-Child Relationship from Chou to Ch‘ing Times). 
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421-454. Cuv Shih-chia, Lin-an san chih k‘ao AEH, MRABF 
(On the Three Gazetteers of Lin-an Fu, Chekiang) . 


455-483. Tine Ssi-yii, Ming ta kao yii Ming ch‘u chih chéng-chih 
shé-hui Sims, AAR RMAZRIAY (The Ming ta kao and 


Government and Society under the Early Ming). 


485-576. Cu‘in Méng-chia, Shang tai ti shén hua yii wu shu BREER, 
Patt Aoi as 82 ALG ~(Myths and Witchcraft of the Shang Dynasty). 


577-586. Wane Chén-to, Han Chang Héng hou féng ti tung i tsao 
fo chih t‘ui-ts‘é EGRSE , MAGA RE A He Dy BAEZ HEB (A Conjecture 


regarding the Construction of Cane Héng’s “ Hou féng ti tung i”). 


589-643. June Yiian, News in the Field of Chinese Studies in China, 
June to December, 1936 [in Chinese]. 

At Chou-k‘ou tien J) OJ, the source of the Peking Man, further 
skulls have been found. New stone age pottery, some of Yang-shao 
type MH, has been found at Tou-chi t‘ai FIRE in Shensi. 

The Yii-kung hsiieh-hui “#7 has acquired two tons of docu- 
ments from the tax office ABB covering the period 1875-1912. 
More are available, but the society could afford only this quantity. 

The year 1936, June 14, saw the death of the renowned scholar and 
statesman (born 1868) Cuane Ping-lin ™2 498%, tz Mei-shu #R 
hao T‘ai-yen KR. There is a partial list of his writings. 


YENCHING JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES 


Monocrapu Series No. 8 


Ku Chieh-kang and Yane Hsiang-kuei, San Huang K‘ao Ath Wi), #% 
4s, =Bs (A Study of the Three Augusti) , pp. 292. Price Mex. $4. 

In the literature and on the objects older than 400 B.C. the term 
huang does not signify hierarchical rank; it means rather “fair” or 
“great.” It is found on the bronzes as an adjective modifying such 
nouns as tsu fi, k‘ao %, pi Ht, mu BE, shang-ti _ #f, t‘ien-wang K 
XE, t'ien K, chiin # and yin #*. While this adjectival use is the pre- 
dominant one also in the Shu #, Shih # and I-li #ei@, these same 
books also exhibit a few examples of its use as verb or as chia-chieh 
for other characters. 
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Time does not permit the preparation of the careful résumé which 
this book deserves. All interested in the following names or concepts 
should consult it: Wu Ti 7-77, t‘ai-ikkK—, san-i =—, Ho T‘u MH, 
Lo Shu ##, San Fén =34, and the names of the various mythical 
rulers of Chinese antiquity. 


Monocrapu Series No. 11 


Cuune Féng-nien, Kuo ts‘é k‘an yen 22/8 4F, BUS (Studies in 
the Editions of the Chan-kuo ts‘é), pp. 74+ 39+ 76. Price Mex. $3. 


Monocrapu Series No. 13 


Lu K‘an-ju, Fine Shu-lan, Nan hsi shih i BEVLin, HRM, RAE 
(Additions to [our knowledge of] Southern Drama), pp. 182. Price 
Mex. $2. 


TSING-HUA HSUEH-PAO 11 (1936) 


21-77. Wane Li, Chung-kuo wén-fa-hsiieh ch‘u t‘an EA, PEC 
“AYE (A Preliminary Investigation of Chinese Grammar). 


79-88. Cu‘in Yin-k‘o, T‘ao-hua-yiian chi p‘ang-chéng PRES, BEE 
VaidSe# (Notes on [T‘ao Yiian-ming’s PPA] T’ao-hua-yiian chi). 


89-136. P‘u Chiang-ch‘ing, Pa hsien k‘ao Wilts, 7M (Studies in 
the Eight Immortals) . 


137-186. Wu Han, Shih-liu shih-chi ch‘ien chih Chung-kuo yii Nan- 
yang 2R0@, ++ ATER RZ PEASE (China and the South Seas be- 
fore the Sixteenth Century). 


187-204. Wén I-to, Li-sao chieh ku B—2%, MESH GH (Notes on the 
Ii-sao) . 

205-219. Yane Shu-ta, Ch‘ang-sha fang-yen k‘ao MBE, RUASS 
(Studies in the Dialect of Ch‘ang-sha) . 


221-237. Li Lien, Li yiieh i-yiian-lun Wt, (832—JCHB (The Unity 
of Rites and Music). 


239-271. Reviews of: Fine Chén, Lao-tzi t‘ung-chéng ie, -F 
38% (A Commentary to the Lao-tzi). T‘an Chieh-fu, Chuang-tzi 
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T‘ien-hsia p‘ien chiao-shih FAW, HEF-K ERR (The Chuang- 
tzii’s T‘ien-hsia Chapter Collated and Explained). Cuvu Shih-chia, 
Chung-kuo ti-fang-chih tsung-lu KE, Hp BB Haya (A Union 
List of Chinese Gazetteers). Wane Kuang-ch‘i, Tung Hsi yiieh chih 
chih yen-chiu 6, HPCE (Studies in Oriental and 
Occidental Systems of Music) . 


279-292. Fine Yu-lan, Yiian Ming Fa Yin-yang Tao-té #2, J 
SiE(2 BHT (On the Origin of the Logicians, Legalists, Yin-yang 
and Taoist Schools) . 


293-321. Yano Shu-ta, Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu shih-i HE, BRR 
##3H (Supplementary Notes to the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu) . 


323-358. Cuane Yin-lin, Shén Kua pien nien shih chi ReiSBt, vkdh 
Hate (A Chronological List of Events in the Life of Shén Kua 
[1032-1096]) . 


359-423. Wu Han, Yiian ti-kuo chih péng-hui yii Ming chih chien-kuo 
Te it BAZ WAR SARA EB] (The Fall of the Yiian Empire and the 
Foundation of the Ming). 


425-460. Cu‘tin Chih-mai, Min-kuo érh-shih nien kuo-min-hui-i ti 
hsiian-chii RZ, REI— +P RRA (The Election of the 
[Chinese] Congress in 1930). 


541-582. Reviews of: Ting Wén-chiang, Wena Wén-hao, Tséne Shih- 
ying, Chung-hua-min-kuo hsin ti-t'u T3CiL, BI, AUB, PIER 
ast Heiel (A New Atlas of China). Kuan Pai-i, Ho-nan chin shih 
chih t'u tii chi BNA 4, 1 Fe i SH —K (An Illustrated Account 
of Bronze and Stone Inscriptions from Honan, First Collection). Ku 
Chieh-kang, Han tai hsiieh-shu shih-liieh (See p. 418). Cutanc Shao- 
yiian, Chung-kuo ku-tai lii-hsing chih yen-chiu TLAWR, PRA 
43-2 AFE ([The Magical and Religious Aspects of] Travel in Chinese 
Antiquity). Cara Tsutomu F#& A Study of Accent, Research into 
its Nature and Scope in the Light of Experimental Phonetics, Tokyéd, 
1935. Ku Chih-chien, T‘ao Ching-chieh shih chien ting pén Gi, 
Pid 35 Gis Se EAR (A Commentary upon the Poems of T‘ao Ch‘ien ¥, 
Revised) . 


583-656. Cu‘ren Mu, K‘ang Yu-wei hsiieh-shu shu-p‘ing #2, RA 
BAHU (A Critique of the Scholarship of K‘ang Yu-wei). 
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657-702. T‘anc Lan, Pu-tz‘i shih-tai ti wén-hsiieh ho pu-tz‘t wén- 
hsiieh JR, bBERFRATICA AN bh REICH (Literature of the Oracle 


Bone Period and Oracle Bone Literature) . 


703-782. Ywt P‘ing-po, Ku-shih “ Ming yiieh chiao yeh kuang” pien 
#28 , Fee AA A RAIEHE (A Discussion of the “ Ming yiieh°®,” Wén 
hsiian 29 338 ) . 

783-842. Wane Li, Nan Pei ch‘ao shih-jén yung yiin k‘ao EA, Hi 
ACHIREA FAG (The Use of Rhymes by the Poets of the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties) . 


843-849. Ler Hai-tsung, Han Wu ti chien nien-hao shih yii ho nien 
a HGS, DETR ESE ERE “FE (When did Han Wu ti begin the Use 
of nien-hao?). 


875-877. Reviews of: Z. D. Sune, The Symbols of Yi king, or the 
Symbols of the Chinese Logic of Changes; The Text of Yi king and 
its Appendizes, translated, Shanghai, 1934-35. Sverre Hottn, Micius, 
A Brief Outline of his Life and Ideas, Shanghai, 1935. 


899-913. Yano Shu-ta, Shuo tzii chieh ching shih-érh shou BEF FR 
+= (Twelve Contributions to the Explanation of Characters and 
Classics) . 


915-950. Wen I-to, Ch‘u tz‘t chiao pu PI—2&, SERkRH (Critical 
Notes on the Ch‘u tz‘i). 


951-968. Cu‘in Yin-k‘o, Tu Ch‘in fu yin SAH (Notes on the 
Lament of the Lady of Ch‘in [cf. TP 24, 25]) . 


969-975. Suao Hsiin-chéng, Yiian shih La-shih-t‘é chi-shih Méng-ku 
ti shih shih-hsi so chi Shih-tsu hou fei k‘ao BB(AIE, ICH, HME 
SP A it Se rac thie kes (On the Empresses and Concubines 
of Kubilai mentioned in the Yiian shih and in RaSid ad-Din). 


977-1005. Sun Tso-yiin, Chiu ko shan-kuei k‘ao FRUEZ, AM BY 
(A Study of Shan-kuei in the Chiu ko). 


1007-1068. Yang Lien-shéng, Tung Han ti hao-tsu 4M, HMA 
5H (The Landed Nobility of the Eastern Han). 


1173-1183. Reviews of: Fathers Lamasse and Jasmin, La romani- 
sation interdialectique, écriture alphabétique naturelle et pratique de 
la langue chinoise, 1934. C. P. Frrzcrraup, China, A Short Cultural 
History, London, 1935. 
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ACTA ORIENTALIA 14 


1-25. Poun Tuxen, Die Grundlegung der Moral nach indischer 
Auffassung. 


55-69. J. J. L. Duyvenpax, Mu.uim’s Introduction to Chinese 
Colloquial. 


81-108. J. Rauver, Record of the Kurume Uprising. 
109-111. F. W. THomas, TapepBord7. 


112-146. Friedrich Wetter, Bemerkungen zur soghdischen Vajracche- 
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280-285. Hans JércEensen, Linguistic Remarks on the Verb in Newari. 


ACTA ORIENTALIA 15 


26-62, 85-111, 231-292. E. H. Jounston, The Buddha’s Mission and 
last Journey: Buddhacarita, XV to XXVIII. 

A translation of these chapters, taking cognizance of the Chinese 
and the Tibetan. There is an index of Sanskrit proper names, and of 
Tibetan-Sanskrit equivalents. 


166-171. J.J. L. Duyvenpak, review of Dr. E. von Zacu, Sinologische 
Beitrage II, Ubersetzungen aus dem Wen Hsiian. 


173-230. J. Rauper, Miscellany of Personal Views of an Ignorant 
Fool, Guk (w) anshé. 

A translation of the work by Fusrwara Jien (Jichin # R341] , BSI) , 
written about 1220. 


LANGUAGE 12 
259-271. E. Sapir, Tibetan Influences on Tocharian, I. 
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107-122. Franklin Epcerton, Gerunds in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 
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1-59. L. Renovu, Sylvain Lévi et son oeuvre scientifique. 


61-121. S. Livi, Kaniska et Satavahana. 


174-176. Reviews of: R. F. Jonnston, Confucianism and Modern 
China; R. S. Brirron, The Chinese Periodical Press. 


177-191. J. Przyiusxi et Marcelle Latou, Récits populaires et contes 
bouddhiques. 


193-239. Emile Benveniste, Notes parthes et sogdiennes. 


348-349. Review of: Hamapa Koésaku and Umenara Sueji, Shiragi- 
koga no kenkyx iH PHE, HERA, SHELA 7 PFE (Studies in 
the Ancient Tiles of the Silla Dynasty, Korea) . 


353-391. C. Hacuenauer, A propos de nouvelles recherches concernant 
le Leao-tong, la Corée, et le Japon (Shikoku) antiques. 


392-395. C. Hacurnauer, Les Gores (mise au point), cf. HJAS 1.417 


504-527. Reviews of: J. Grenarp, Gengis-Khan. V. SEGALEN, G. DE 
Vorsins, J. Larticur, Mission archéologique en Chine (1914) I: L’art 
funéraire a l’époque des Han. E. Cuavannes, Cing cents contes et 
apologues, t. IV. 


560-562. M. Latou, L’histoire de Rama en tibétain. 


631-659. Reviews of A. K. Coomaraswamy, Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography. E. M. Hare, The Book of the Gradual Sayings (An- 
guttaranikaya) or More-numbered Suttas, vol. 4. Vidhushekhara 
Buattacuarya, The Basic Conception of Buddhism. Maurice W1ntTER- 
nitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. 2, Buddhist Literature and 
Jaina Literature. Nouyen Van Hvuyen, Les chants alternés des 
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cation des mystéres. Hermann Bouner, Legenden aus der Frithzeit 
des japanischen Buddhismus: Nippon-koku-gemb6-zen-aku-ryo-i-ki, 


A As BA Heh He ae Be GC iibersetzt, eingeleitet und erldutert. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 1936 


104-160. Reviews of: K.S. Larourerre, The Chinese: Their History 
and Culture. Genevieve Wimsatt and Geoffrey Curen, The Lady of 
the Long Wall. Kirayama Junyu, Metaphysik des Buddhismus. 
E. J. Toomas, The History of Buddhist Thought. J.T. O. Barnarp, 
Handbook of the Rawang Dialect of the Nung Language. E. Morean, 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO JAS 1 


P. 288 (note 21, 1. 16): Delete “ (Issyk kul?) .” The T“ien [@ lake, 
in the region of which fine horses were bred, is the well- 
known body of water in present-day Yiinnan. The identifi- 
cation of Issyk kul with another Tien lake situated in the 
“ Western Regions ” is problematical. 


P. 301 (note 63): For 568 A. D. as the date of Kao Chan’s death 
read 569 A.D. Kao Chan died on the 8th cyclical day of 
the 12th month of the 4th year of T‘ien-t‘ung which would 
correspond to January 13, 569 A. D. 


P.377: For Wei Tzii-wéng read Wei Liao-wéng J. 


P. 409: The finds at Tung-yii Ts‘un are those better known in the 
West as “ of Li-yii Ts‘un &.” 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences will 
be held in Zurich, Switzerland, on August 28—September 4, 1938. 
It will be organized in fourteen sections, dealing with the various 
fields and periods of historical studies, including pre-history, 
science of antiquities, auxiliary sciences, numismatics, religious, 
legal, constitutional, economic, social, and military history, in- 
tellectual history and history of science, and historical methods. 
Two kinds of papers will be presented. Those of general interest, 
limited to about fifty in number, will be read at the large morning 
sessions, while those of more special interest, limited to about 150 
in number, will be read at section sessions held in the afternoon. 
The organization of the Congress is in the hands of a committee 
of which Dr. George Hofimann, Susenbergstrasse 145, Zurich 7, 
Switzerland, is secretary, to whom all correspondence respecting 
the Congress or participation in it should be addressed. The 


membership fee has been set at 25 Swiss francs, but members of 
the families of participants as well as undergraduates may secure 
membership at a reduced fee of 12 Swiss francs. 
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